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rials and finished products. D and W is a clearing house of information for 
all who are interested in: 


SHIPPING .... by air, highway, rail and water, of raw materials 
and finished products of all kinds, from points of 
origin to points of ultimate destination. D and W 
insists that efficiency and economy are as impera- 
tive in transportation of commodities as in manu- 
facturing and selling. 


HANDLING .. ._ of raw materials and finished products, in bulk, in 
packages, and in palletized units, for and during 
production, transportation, storage and distribu- 
tion. D and W submits that handling costs ere o 
vital factor in determining profits. 


WAREHOUSING. of raw materials, finished products and miscellane- 
ous supplies for any or all of the following reasons: 
as collateral for loans; to anticipate seasonal buy- 
ing; to obtain lower rates by making bulk rather 
than |.c.l shipments; to have spot stocks readily 
available at important market centers; as an aid 
in developing new markets. D and W maintains 
that, for efficient and distribution, in- 
gaa and practical warehousing is indispens- 
able. 


DISTRIBUTION .. of anything anywhere from points of origin and 
production to points of ultimate use and consump- 
tion whether sectional, national or international. 
D and W takes the position that more efficient 
and economical distribution is the present major 
problem of modern business. 
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MONTH FOR UNCLE SAM 


P-38 LIGHTNING FIGHTER BOEING FLYING FORTRESS 


PV VENTURA PATROL BOMBER "€-69 CONSTELLATION TRANSPORT 


4 
-One-hundred pereent of Lockheed’s production is for war! The swift P-38 I 
‘Lightning fighter, the Navy’s PV Ventura bomber, the famous Boeing Flying bs 
Fortress and the majestic Lockheed Constellation. Fighters, bombers, transports. oe 
Fast, hard-hitting dependable weapons of war—backed by the Lockheed tradition gro 
te 
of leadership and the vast store of Lockheed skill and experience. « One-hundred pd 
percent war production! This is Lockheed’s record.for January, | 945, and for every 
month as long as the need is for war planes. Then, and only then, will Lockheed V 
return to its original purpose — building planes for commerce, industry and you. int 
to 
Wh 
ing 
sta 
rec 
res) 
LOOK TO LOCKHEED FOR LEADERSHIP Pi 
thi 
Lockheed Aircraft Corporation, Burbank, Caltfornia pas 
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Plane-Trucks ? 


HE possibility of highway 

freight trailers designed to 
function also as the bodies of future 
cargo planes, as proposed recently 
by Harry S. Pack, director, func- 
tional engineering and air cargo de- 
yelopment, Pennsylvania - Central 
Airlines, at the National Air Cargo 
Meeting of the Society of Auto- 
motive Engineers, adds another 
cogent point to the argument for 
doser coordination of air and high- 
way carriers. It presents also an- 
other practical reason for - the 
dimination of unreasonable state 
highway barriers and the estab- 
lishment of uniform highway and 
skyway laws. 

Plane-truck coordination, which 
DandW has advocated for some 
time past, is a logical development. 
It should be mutually advantageous 
to motor carriers and airlines. It 
is in the public interest. Air and 
highway carriers should not con- 
sider themselves as competitive in 
the usual sense, but rather as 
rendering complimentary services. 
Neither wants integrated transpor- 
tation. Each industry will need 
the other for the development of 
new types of business after the 
war. 

Uniform state laws for the regu- 
lation of highway transportation 
are necessary for successful air- 
highway coordination, and, like- 
wise, if we are to have more effi- 
tient and economical distribution. 
Commonsense and the public wel- 
fare require the scrapping of obso- 
lete and restrictive local barriers. 

In the 48 states there are at least 
eight different limits on the length 
of a truck-and-trailer, at least seven 
different limits controlling axle 
weights and at least 13 different 
gross weight allowances. No mat- 
ter how liberal the laws of one state 
may be, the carrier must conform 
with the limits of the most re- 
strictive state on his route. 

Why shouldn’t state laws regu- 
lating trucks and trailers used in 
interstate commerce be uniform as 
to size and weight requirements? 
Why shouldn’t motor vehicle light- 
ing specifications be similar in all 
states? Why shouldn’t there be 
reciprocity among the states with 
respect to motor vehicle fees and 
taxes ? 

If the predictions made by Mr. 
Pack are realized in part only, after 
this ghastly nightmare of war has 
Passed away, the so-called “flying 


... @round every circle an- 
other can be drawn... every 
end is a beginning ... “ 


box cars” of the future are more 
than likely. 

The time is ripe for air and high- 
way carriers as well as equipment 
manufacturers, including those in- 
terested in mechanical handling, to 
have a meeting of minds for their 
own good and for the public good. 
Air-highway coordination is in the 
making. It needs coordinated di- 
rection. Elimination of restrictive 
state highway barriers is part of 
the pattern. Both are needed for 
more efficient and economical dis- 
tribution. 


Pertinent Still 


ELATIVELY few people in 
this country knew Gustav 
Cassel. He was a Swedish econo- 
mist of distinguished attainments 
in his own field, and an authority 
on monetary problems and foreign 
exchange. When he died last month 
some of the newspapers quoted ex- 
tracts from his writings. Among 
these was his commentary on the 
dangers of excessive Government 
controls. Though written several 
years ago, nothing could be more 
pertinent to our time; for political 
leaders everywhere today seem 
obsessed with the idea of statism. 
“The leadership of the State in 
economic affairs,” wrote Cassel, 
“which advocates of planned 
economy want to establish, is neces- 
sarily conmected with a bewildering 
mass of governmental interferences 
of a steadily cumulative nature. 
The arbitrariness, the mistakes and 
the inevitable contradictions of 
such policy will, as daily experience 
shows, only strengthen the demand 
for a more rational coordination of 


the different measures and, there- 
fore, for unified leadership. For 
this reason planned economy will 
always tend to develop into Dic- 
tatorship. 

“Economic dictatorship is much 
more dangerous than people be- 
lieve. Once authoritative control 
has been established it will not al- 
ways be possible to limit it to the 
economic domain. If we allow eco- 
nomic freedom and self-reliance to 
be destroyed, the powers standing 
for Liberty will have lost so much 
in strength that they will not be 
able to offer any effective resistance 
against a progressive extension of 
such destruction to constitutional 
and public life generally. And if 
this resistance is gradually given 
up, perhaps without people ever 
realizing what is actually going on, 
such fundamental values as per- 
sonal liberty, freedom of thought 
and speech and independence of 
science are exposed to imminent 
danger.” 


Public Relations 


N a recent address in Chicago on 

the subject of public relations, 
W. A. Patterson, president, United 
Air Lines, said some very trenchant 
and noteworthy things that deserve 
public attention. Elsewhere in this 
issue a substantial part of his ad- 
dress is published, and we recom- 
mend it to readers interested in 
matters of policy. 

When a business executive in a 
position such as Mr. Patterson en- 
joys has the courage and the in- 
tellectual honesty to say that “there 
is not always a consistency between 
our public statements and our pri- 
vate conversations,” and then adds 
that “lack of interest in the gen- 
eral public welfare and in the wel- 
fare of their employes is more the 
rule than the exception among busi- 
ness men,” it augers well for 
business. 

The quality of our public rela- 
tions, Mr. Patterson says, must be- 
analyzed. He believes we must ap- 
proach the problem as we would one 
dealing with a product. Public re- 
lations depend entirely on the basic 
philosophy of management. A pub- 
lic relations man cannot go out and 
manufacture a_ philosophy that 
doesn’t exist in management any 
more than an advertising man can 
continue to sell beyond the quality 
of a product. . 
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The Outlook for Distribution 


After the War 


As we in distribution.size up the big job of handling the mass produc- 

tion of this country, let us not lose sight of the inter-relationship of 

all the links in the chain of distribution. Any bungling or cross han- 

dling could turn the links into kinks and our glorious opportunity into 
a sorry mess. If ever straight thinking were needed it is now! 


WitH the growing recognition 
that the greatest opportunity to 
improve our economy lies in the field 
of distribution, we can be quite sure 
that vast strides will be made in this 
bracket after the war. The principal 
danger lies in any acceptance of a 
lackadaisical attitude which might be 
fostered by the feeling that the tide 
will sweep us along unencouraged. 
Despite the fact that an improvement 
trend has been noticeable, it is evi- 
dent that the cooperative efforts of all 
are needed if worthwhile gains are to 
be made. This takes into account all 
forces engaged in the channels of dis- 
tribution—transportation, warehous- 
ing, handling, financing, and market- 
ing. The old adage that “no chain is 
stronger than its weakest link” is in- 
deed fitting. 


If we recognize this responsibility 
and follow through, there can be little 
doubt of the result. The stage; ac- 
cording to most economists, is well 
set. eavy demands built up over 
the war years, plus extensive Far vad 
power built up over the same period, 
point to an era of great activity after 
the war, a real opportunity for appli- 
cation of new methods and equipment 


on a sound and efficient basis. We - 


can’t afford to let easy business in- 
spire a letdown and a consequent 
postponement of efficiencies. 


A Real Challenge 


In a way, distribution will be ‘on 
the spot, for it has been well recog- 
nized that distribution costs have 
been entirely too high in the past. 
The fact that 57 cents of the con- 
sumer dollar in the past has been 
chargeable to the forces lying be- 
tween producer and consumer offers a 
real challenge. 


As we look at this highly signifi- 
cant picture, we can find much in- 
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spiration in the way that production 
forces have tackled their problems. 
A practical approach, which recog- 
nizes the need of change whenever 
better methods are found, has been 
the rule in the production field for 
many years, and this philosophy 
should most certainly be carried over 
into the distribution field. 


We have come to the point where 
the public is demanding lower dis- 
tribution costs. Economists recognize 
that our future welfare very defi- 
nitely depends upon it. We cannot 
have prosperity unless distribution 
efficiency is such that it will permit 
lower prices, which in turn will en- 
courage buying and the resultant ac- 
tivity all along the line. 


There is no question but what pro- 
duction can turn out the vast quanti- 
ties of goods. The real problem very 
definitely rests with distribution. 


The Big Question Mark 


It has been quite unanimously 
agreed that a national income of some 
$160,000,000,000 and a high level of 
unemployment will be necessary to in- 
sure prosperity and jobs for all, in- 
cluding millions of returning service 
men and women, after this war is 
over. Production has already demon- 
strated that it is capable of turning 
out the vast quantities of goods which 
will be needed to support this healthy 
economy. The big question mark lies 
with distribution. 


We must constantly keep before us 
the fact that no product has any 
value until it is transported from the 
place of origin to the point of con- 
sumption, and we in the distribution 
field have the gigantic job of selling 
and distributing the tremendous pro- 


By GEORGE H. SCRAGG 


Director 
Advertising and Sales Promotion 
The White Motor Co. 


This is the last of three articles by Mo) 
Scragg on distribution. His first article 
dealt with the transportation link in the 
chain of distribution, and his second with 
the marketing link. The present article op- 
praises the postwar outlook. 


Maj. Scragg is well known in the auto 
motive, aviation and advertising fields. He 
was a flier and aircraft designer before th 
First World War, and during the wor he 
b chief technical officer, Night Bom 
bardment Section, A. E. F. 


He is a major in the Civil Air Patrol and 
public relations officer of the Ohio Wing 
He is a trustee of the Early Birds, chairmot 
of the Aviation Division, Cleveland Eng 
neering Society, and member of the Quit 
Birdmen, Wings Club of New York, Society 
of Automotive Engineers, Cleveland Adver 
tising Club and other organizations. 


Throughout most of his business career ht 
has been concerned with distribution 
lems. With his background and knowledg? 
of the subject, we believe he has some vey 
pertinent and practical suggestions to 
industry.—The Editor. 
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Just 
how well we tackle the job will de- 
termine whether we encourage or re- 
tard the potential which has been set 
up. Markets don’t open by them- 
gives, even though the need and the 
buying power are quite apparent. It 
takes stimulation and _ encourage- 
ment through salesmanship and at- 
tractive prices, the latter made possi- 
ble by efficiencies in all channels of 
distribution. 


duction capacity of the nation. 


Links of a Chain 


No link in the chain of distribution 
can ignore its relationship with the 
other links, and no operator can 
afford to pass the buck to someone 
ese in this matter of increasing effi- 
ciencies and cutting costs. The ulti- 
mate price and condition of the goods 
have their effects on all. Any de- 
crease in consumer demand would 
mean a corresponding decrease in 
benefits to marketing agencies, ware- 
houses, transportation forces, and 
other handlers along the line, and it 
would obviously mean a cutback in 
production activities. Decreased pro- 
duction would necessitate higher 
prices which would constitute a fur- 
ther barrier to trade. Conversely, in- 
creased production and lower prices 
would reflect themselves to the bene- 
ft of all. We can’t afford to allow 
the cycle to slide into reverse. 


Let us recognize our own individual 
responsibilities and the interrelation- 
ship of all the links. Packaging meth- 
ods of the manufacturer have their 
effect on transportation and on the 
handling operations of warehouses 
and dealers as well as the ultimate 
demand for the goods. Conditions at 
the shipper’s platform either speed up 
or retard the services of the trans- 
portation forces. Handling by’ the 
transportation agencies has its effect 
on the speed and quality of service 
and on the condition of goods handled. 
Streamlined tools and methods of 
transportation, which speed service 
or cut costs, result in savings which 
tan be passed on. By the same token, 
efficient methods of sales and adver- 
tising permit the marketing of goods 
at less cost. So the endless stream 
goes on. Any standardized practices 
or improved methods of one distribu- 
tion link for the benefit of another 
link works for the good of all. 


A Different World 


It is quite obvious that we are 
going to live in a different world after 
this war and that the shortcom- 
ings prior to the war cannot be con- 
tinued. First, competition is going 
to demand practical and progressive 
steps in the field of distribution, and, 
second, the public itself is going to 
‘mand lower costs and better ser- 

ce. This means that we cannot 
afford to chain ourselves to any of 
the practices of the past; to fall into 
any of the old ruts that forestalled 
Progress. In fact, we cannot even re- 
vert mentally to 1985 or 1940. Any 

teback in our thinking must be 
tm of the idea of improvement 
through correction of faults and 
Weaknesses, and not a desire to ease 
into old ways. The mental approach 
better distribution is all-important. 


War years have taught us many 


lessons, lessons that will benefit our 
economy for years to come. Advances 
have been made that would not have 
taken place in a peacetime era be- 
cause expenditures would have been 
considered out of line. Since results 
and not costs are the primary factors 
in wartime, some unusual steps have 
been possible. These steps are not 
confined to any particular field. 


Progress in any bracket has its 
effect on the other brackets of indus- 
try and commerce. Improvement in 

roducts, for instance, helps to stimu- 
ate distribution. This may be con- 
sidered true in two ways. First, it 
gives the field of distribution better 
tools with which to work; and, sec- 
ond, it provides more saleable items 
that flow more smoothly through the 
channels of distribution to the con- 
sumer. Product advantages serve to 
ease the sales problem while packag- 
ing improvements ease the handling 
problem, not to mention the saving in 
cost of shipping and of warehousing. 
This will be noticeable more than ever 
as we consider what space saving 
will mean in their air cargo ship- 
ments. 


New Products 


During the war we have witnessed 
phenomenal progress in metallurgy, 
in methods, in designs, and in pro- 
cesses. This assures more adaptable 
materials, better working designs, 
and lower costs. Such advantages 
will help to develop markets. 


Not only will we have improved 
products to handle, but we will have 
many new things to distribute. When 
we think of what has been happening 
in such fields as radio, electronics, 
construction, automotive, refrigera- 
tion, etc., we can visualize new vistas 
opening up and new responsibilities 
for the forces of distribution. Prog- 
ress, of course, was being made on a 
gradual basis before the war, and 
many innovations which might have 
appeared were held up for the dura- 
tion. Their debut is scheduled for 
the days ahead. 


Importance of Efficiencies 


The importance of carrying effi- 
ciencies through all the links of dis- 
tribution cannot be overemphasized. 
From the time a product passes onto 


the manufacturer’s shipping platform 
until the time it reaches the ultimate 
consumer or user, it is subject to cost 
additions, both justified and unjusti- 
fied, depending upon demonstrated 
efficiencies or inefficiencies. Efficient 
links are to a certain degree penalized 
by the inefficient links because piled- 
up costs serve to stem the demand 
and slow up the entire cycle of opera- 
tion. 


Planned Programs 


Frequently in the past it has been 
abserved that well-planned trans- 
portation programs have been upset 
by holdups at the shipper’s platform. 
Trucking men despatched to the scene 
to pick up a load have had to wait 
long periods because the platform was 
jammed, or because tools or man- 
power were insufficient, or because 
the loading time was not anticipated. 


Again, transportation men have 
planned one part of their operation 
well while permitting lost time in an- 
other bracket. Scheduling at times 
has been loose and inefficient. 


By the same token, we have wit- 
nessed slow handling service in ware- 
houses because of a lack of modern 
tools or a shortage of manpower or 
poor planning in the storage of goods. 
Again, there have been evidences of 
rehandling when better planning 
might have eliminated it. 


Weaknesses of various kinds have 
been found all the way through the 
cycle of distribution; in public ware- 
houses, in wholesale houses, and in re- 
tail establishments, as well as in 
transit. Many of these weaknesses 
which were overlooked in prewar dis- 
tribution will not be countenanced in 
the peacetime era ahead. 


Cutting Corners 


When war fostered a speedup, we 
learned to cut the corners, to elimi- 
nate many of the inefficiencies. We 
had a gigantic job to do, often with 
inadequate equipment and limited 
manpower. Necessity found a way. 


There is no question but that the 
element of time will be closely studied 
in postwar operations, and speed will 
be an important consideration, Rail- 
roads are already looking forward to 
faster schedules; trucks of. greater 


ET us recognize our own individual responsibilities and the inter-relation- 
ship of all of the links in the chain of distribution. Packaging methods 
of the manufacturer have their effect on transportation and on the hand- 
ling operations of warehouses and dealers, as well as on the ultimate 


demand for the goods. 


Streamlined tools and methods of handling and transportation, which 
speed service or cut costs, result in savings which can be passed on. By 
e same token, efficient methods of sales and advertising permit the 


marketing of goods at less cost. 


So the endless stream goes on. Any standardized practices or im- 
proved methods of one distribution link for the benefit of another link 


works for the good of all. 
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Decentralization of Industry 


HE trend toward the decentralization of 

American industry is only in its infancy, 
according to Harvey Fruehauf, Detroit manu- 
facturer of truck-trailers. Many powerful 
forces, he believes, will accelerate it. 

“Among the powerful influences working 
to promote decentralization,’ Mr. Fruehauf 
said recently, “are the great increase in 
farm products as a source of raw materials, 
the great urge among workmen to remain 
close to the soil, shorter industrial working 
hours, subcontracting to small plants, abil. 
ity to furnish all-year-round employment by 
staggering farm and industrial schedules 
and, above all, the increased accessibility of 
rural and semi-rural communities. 


"Most workers live in crowded communities 
only because they have no choice. They 
want an opportunity to earn a good living 
and participate in the greatly added com- 
fort of suburban surroundings.” 

Decentralization will not take place over 
night, according to Mr. Fruehauf, but it is 
a powerful movement which will grow after 
the war. "The contribution of motor trans- 
port to this movement is immeasurable. 
Without it decentralization is a dream 
which could never be realized. Decentral- 
ization itself will have a marked inflience 
on the growth of motor transport just as 
motor transport has made decentralization 
possible.” 


power-to-weight ratios will permit 
faster motor transportation and 
larger loads; air cargo will open up 
new possibilities in fast freight; and 
even the steamships will operate on 
faster time schedules. 


Improved Transportation 


All transportation media are laying 

lans for more efficient operation. 

his applies both to equipment and 
methods. Railroads will make exten- 
sive replacements of rolling stock; 
curves will be softened or eliminated; 
road beds will be widened and im- 
proved; tunnels and bridges will be 
improved upon; and grades will be 
cut down. 


Highway improvement will permit 
greater truck speeds and a better ac- 
commodation of traffic; modern trucks 
will be built to take advantage of 
the opportunity; and schedules and 
routes will be worked out for maxi- 
mum benefits. 


Airlines likewise have their plans 
for the handling of cargo. One 
prominent airline has already insti- 
tuted service with all-cargo planes. 
Bigger planes more closely adapted to 
the job are bound to appear after the 
war, and airports and other facilities 
for handling the new and greater 
traffic are in store. 


All media will have their rightful 
place in the economic scheme of 
things, with the selection guided by 
conditions and advantages. There 
has never been an over supply of 
transportation facilities, and there is 
no reason to believe that we will have 
an oversupply after the war. The 
demand is bound to be great provid- 
ing distribution in all its phases does 
the job that is cut out for it. 


State Trade Barriers 


The opportunity for improvement 
all along the line is bright, providing 
no unnatural obstacles are permitted 
to rise up as has been the case in the 
past. Motor transportation, for in- 
stance, has had its shackles in the 
form of unwarranted, arbitrary state 
highway limitations. These regula- 
tions, varying widely with the differ- 
ent states, have placed costly ob- 
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stacles in the path of interstate com- 
merce. The cost, of course, has been 
ultimately borne by the consuming 
public. 


During the war the states were 
asked to relax these limitations and 
to conform with the recommendations 
of the Public Roads Administration. 
As a result, many states did soften 
their ‘restrictions in order to permit 
an uninterrupted flow of war equip- 
ment. Such freedom of movement has 
demonstrated its great advantages in 
wartime, and it should be allowed to 
serve the peacetime era to follow. 
Yet, unless action is taken, the state 
regulations will be allowed to return, 


and the public will again be saddled 
with unnecessary increases in the 
cost of distribution. 


Happily, there is a strong cam- 
paign under way now to make the 
picture clear and to carry the story 
to the legislators of the various 
states. Shippers as well as those di- 
rectly connected with motor trans- 
portation are behind the movement, 
and, since the matter of artificial 
state barriers affects everyone, it is 
expected that strong outside support 
will be given. Certainly the efficient 
peacetime era, with its obligations of 
heavy employment, good service, and 
the general welfare of all, has no 
place for unnecessary hurdles, 
Among other things, the matter of 
state reciprocity surrounding truck 
movements is one of paramount im- 
portance. 


Barring any artificial obstacles, 
the stage is well set for a period of 
prosperity after this war, but it will 
not come without effort on the part of 
those engaged in industry and con- 
merce. Both domestic and foreign 
trade extend an opportunity surpass- 
ing anything previously known. 


As we in distribution size up the 
big job of handling the mass produc- 
tion of this country, let us not lose 
sight of the inter-relationship of all 
the links in the chain of distribution. 
Any bungling or cross handling could 
turn the links into kinks and our 
glorious opportunity into a sorry 
mess. If ever straight thinking were 
needed, it is now. 


Surplus Property Storage Schedule 
Delayed by Military Requirements 


“The present complexion of the 
European phase of the war has re- 
sulted in a setback of the time sched- 
ule for the establishment of many sur- 
plus property storage and disposal 
centers. A considerable number of 
war plants which were expected to be 
allocated as surplus storage centers 
are being withdrawn from such use 
and are scheduled to continue in- 
definitely in war production,” accord- 
ing to Charles E. Nichols, secretary, 
Merchandise Division, American 
Warehousemen’s Assn. 

“Contracts for operating quite a 
number of these surplus disposal 
depots will now necessarily be held up 
or suspended until the storage facili- 
ties become available. A substantial 
amount of equipment and material 
will not be declared surplus until there 
is again a definite favorable turn in 
the prosecution of the war. 

“Numerous news articles published 
recently have referred to the erection 
by the Defense Plant Corp. of ware- 
houses in which to store and display 
surplus government property pending 
disposal. The Government does not 
plan to erect permanent warehouse 
structures for this purpose. New 
facilities required to supplement sur- 
plus Government-owned buildings will 
consist of strictly temporary super- 


structures, but with concrete floors at 
ground level where the ground surface 
itself is not sufficiently solid and hard- 
packed to support stored equipment 
without undue settlement. 

“Mason Britton, who has succeeded 
W. L. Clayton as Surplus War Prop- 
erty Administrator until the new Sur- 
plus Property Board takes over, has 
announced the issue of a revised edi- 
tion of a Buyer’s Guide for Surplus 
Property. This is available from the 
Superintendent of Documents, Wash- 
ington 25, D. C., at 10c per copy, oF 
may be obtained from the Washington 
office of AWA. 

“The Buyer’s Guide is not a list of 
specific surplus property now avail- 
able for sale, but is a pamphlet giv- 
ing the addresses of the various 
Regional and District offices of the 
several agencies which will dispose of 
surplus property. It also lists the 
particular types of property that have 
been assigned to each agency for dis- 
posal and indicates the procedure to 
be followed by prospective buyers m 
applying for information regarding 
what is for sale and what sales 
methods will be used in disposing of 
the property. The listing of the dis- 
posal agency offices defines the terrl 
tory served by each office.” 
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Like other costs, marketing costs are relative and must be judged 
on the basis of work done. Marketing costs are only about one-half 
of the whole cost problem. The responsibility for cost reductions is 
joint and several throughout the economic process. At various levels 
of purchasing ability there are differing ratios of costs. We need not 
be too greatly disturbed if they are wisely incurred. 


ISTRIBUTION, or marketing 
costs, are those costs that are in- 
curred directly and indirectly in per- 
frming marketing functions. In the 
dull language of economics, they em- 
brace the wide variety of costs that 
arise in the creation of time and place 
utilities. They begin when raw mate- 
tials are stored prior to movement, 
and they end when the final product is 
ultimately sold, delivered and perhaps 
serviced. They occur all through the 
eonomic system wherever goods of 
any kind are sold. They are costs of 
producers, wholesalers, retailers, and 
all others who may market goods. 


These costs are assessed and col- 
keted as constituent parts of the 
prices of commercial goods and to 
ome extent as specific charges. This 
is the simple what, when, where, who, 
how and why of marketing costs. The 
reduction of these costs is the broad 
question to be considered. 


Need of Better Costing 


Distribution cost accounting has 
been defined to include the costs of 
“sales promotion (including advertis- 
ing), direct selling, storage, handling 
ind delivery of the products being dis- 
tributed, credit and collection activ- 
ities, and all other office supervising 
ind administrative activities neces- 
‘ary to a proper functioning of the 
listribution process.” 


Progress in the reduction of these 


ngenuity so widely in evidence in 
iealine with factory costs. As recently 


Distribution Cost Problems 


By FORREST WALKER 


Economist 
R. H. Macy & Co., Inc. 


EDITOR'S NOTE: This is part of an address 

made by Mr. Walker before a recent Mar- 

keting Conference of the American Man- 

agement Assn. at the Waldorf-Astoria, New 

York, where it provoked considerable com- 

ment. We believe it deserves more than 
cursory attention. 


as 1941, the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion commented: (7) 

“Distribution cost accounting is still in 
the experimental stage. Until very re- 
cently there was little urge to ascertain, 
analyze, and control costs of distribution. 
Even today, relatively few business con- 
cerns, either large or small, find by 
routine procedure such costs by cus- 
tomer groups, or commodities, or other 
like cost classifications, where costs are 
incurred jointly in respect to such classi- 
fications; and not many ascertain such 
costs, even on periodic occasions after 
making special studies. 

“The Commission’s field survey .. . 
showed that out of 137 concerns of many 
types and sizes, selected because of a 
probability that they had developed «a 
procedure of distribution cost accounting, 
only 34 had made any start in this direc- 
tion and a much smaller number had 
made any substantial progress. A con- 
siderable number of these companies 
which have done little in this direction 
are large and nationally important firms.” 


Much credit is due the United 
States Department of Commerce for 
its pioneering work in this branch of 
accounting, especially for wholesal- 
ing. (*) The Federal Trade Commis- 
sion has also long been interested in 


1Federal Trade Commission: “Case 
Studies in Distribution Cost Accounting 
for Manufacturing and Wholesaling,” 77th 
Cong. 1st Sess. H. Doc. No. 287 (1941), 


2 Ibid, 

ou... pt. of Commerce, Bureau of 
Foreign and Domestic Commerce; “Dis- 
tribution Cost Accounting for Wholesal- 
ing,” (1939). See bibliography, pp. 86- 
83. Also, “Effective Grocery Wholesal- 
ing,’’ Economic Series, No. 14 (1941). 

4Federal Trade Commission, op. cit., 
pp. 14-15, 17-18. ' 

5 Malcolm P. McNair, et al.: “Distribu- 
tion Costs, An International Digest,” 


Graduate School of Business Administra- 
tion, Harvard University (1941). 


the subject; and since the enactment 
of the Robinson-Patman amendment, 
it has had special reasons for promot- 
ing improvement of marketing cost- 
ing. (‘) Among trade associations of 
manufacturers and wholesalers, as 
few have made notable strides. 


For the retail trades, several asso- 
ciations and educational institutions 
have made significant approaches to 
the problem. Outstanding examples 
are the Harvard Bureau of Business 
Research studies of department and 
specialty stores expenses, sponsored 
by the National Retail Dry Goods 
Assn. Perhaps specific mention should 
be made of the Harvard compendium 
of distribution costs in this country 
and abroad. (°) While there are sev- 
eral reasons for the tardy development 
of interest in this kind of costing, 
there can be no doubt about its grow- 
ing importance. 


Practical Difficulties 


Marketing costing presents many 
more practical difficulties than factory 
or production costing; but solutions 
must be found if we are to achieve 
intelligent cost reduction and to de- 
fend many of these costs. The text 
books and official studies stress the 
need for a variety of classifications 
and commonly mention classification 
by commodity, channel of distribution, 
territory, quantity, size of delivery or 
sale, method of sale and method of de- 
livery. Naturally the fineness of the 
classification depends on the nature of 
the problem. 


The most difficult task is sound al- 
location of joint costs. In manufac- 
turing and wholesaling, this involves 
apportionment to functions and often 
to commodities of such expenses as 
sales supervision, sales offices, com- 
pensation of salesmen, advertising, 
warehousing, transportation, delivery, 
credit service and collections and gen- 
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¢ 
‘osts depends in no small measure upon 
the development and: use of better 2 
‘sting techniques. We know a good ce 
deal about the natural divisions of i 
narketing expense, but we know too : 
ittle about functional costs, and we f 
lave made only scant beginnings in 
the determination of unit marketing 
‘sts. We have barely started to 
lckle these costs with the skill and C 


eral and administrative expenses,» The 
justification ofthe costing expense 
must, of course, be appraised in rela- 
tion to potential savings. Since many 
arbitrary decisions must be made in 
deciding the proper bases for expense 
allocations,.some allowance or judg- 
ment must always be made for proba- 
ble error. Cost accounting like other 
business devices is a guide and not 
necessarily a substitute for business 
judgment. 


It may frequently happen that the 
cost analysis will indicate that an 
item is being sold, or a service per- 
formed, at a considerable loss, but the 
item or service may nevertheless be 
necessary for competitive or other 
reasons. However, even in such cases, 
the analysis may be helpful in bring- 
ing these costs under better control. 
Similarly, the sale of items in small 
quantities to large numbers of small 
dealers may not always be justifiable 
on a cost basis, but there may 
other sound reasons for continuing the 
practice, 


Expense Analysis 


The retail trades have made con- 
siderable progress in classifying oper- 
ating expenses by natural divisions, 
due perhaps in part to the pressure of 
determining net income, for tax pur- 
poses. Among the larger and better 
managed concerns, functional expense 
analysis has been well developed. But 
not very much has yet been done in 
commodity costing. A pioneer pre- 
liminary study was made several years 
ago by the Department of Commerce 
for retail grocery and drug trades. (*°) 


Commodity cost analysis in the re- 
tail trades is complicated by several 
factors. The wide variety and num- 
ber of items, and the relatively small 
quantities of individual items sold, 
may make extensive item costing in 
many concerns financially impractical. 
Obviously, there is a large sector of 
the retail trades that will never be 
able to undertake such costing. De- 
partment stores have done much work 
in departmental costing; but alloca- 
tion of indirect expense upon the basis 
of sales, space occupied and other fac- 
tors often affords an inadequate mea- 
sure of true costs. 


There is need for experimental 
study of commodity costing. If prac- 
tical ways of determining true selling 
costs for individual items could be de- 
veloped, there would be much oppor- 
tunity for more efficient merchandis- 
ing. Where retail prices are fixed un- 
der fair trade laws, there is no pos- 
sibility of passing on to the consumer 
any economies that more scientific 
costing might permit. As in manufac- 
turing and wholesaling, tradition and 
the necessity of meeting ignorant and 
blind competition will frequently pre- 
vent full use of the results of better 


costing. 


These comments indicate some of 
the difficulties that must be faced in 


: “Louis- 
(1930). Also 


“Costs, Sales and een in the Retail 
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securing better accounting of market-- 
Ing costs, 
offers greater promise for intelligent. 


Yet: no other single effort 


cost reduction. Under the pressure 
of state and federal’ laws, manufac- 
turers and wholesalers must give these 
costing problems closer attention. Per- 
haps it is not too much to expect that 
these pressures and the need for re- 
ducing marketing wastes may cause 
trade associations and progressive 
companies to furnish vigorous leader- 
ship in this important work. 


Time Wastes 


A second broad field for the redtc- , 


tion of marketing costs will be found 


in improved procedures for the pre-- 


vention of time wastes in performing 
marketing functions. These waster 
occur in all movement costs whether 
they are charges for assembling raw 
materials or for retail deliveries. In 
manufacturing, particularly, they are 
often buried in production costs and 
their significance is, therefore, lost. 
New methods and better uses of exist- 
ing methods to quicken product flow 
into consumption lowers interest, 
warehousing and many other market- 
ing costs. A few illustrations will 
clarify the point. 


A few years ago, it was said that 
automotive castings were laid down 
on the Cleveland docks for shipment 
to.Detroit while they were still warm; 
and similar rapidity of flow was, often 
mentioned for rolling mill products. 
In such cases, time delays in market- 
ing are at a minimum. More extreme 
examples are commonly found in high- 
ly styled consumer goods when short- 
ened time spans cut obsolescence and 
other costs. Perishable food products 
represent still another example. 


We have learned something about 
efficient movement of goods during 
this war; and if we fail to capitalize 
on this experience, we shall miss an 
opportunity for important cost reduc- 
tions. After this war, cur railroads 
will rehabilitate their ways and struc- 


* tures, and secure new highspeed mo- 


tive power and other improved equip- 
ment. If they properly merchandise 
low cost, rapid freight movement, the 
marketing of goods will be accom- 
plished at lower costs. 


Increased Tempo 


The familiar cross haul question 
will engage again the serious atten- 
tion of many marketing students. Nor 
can we overlook the contribution of 
air transportation in particular cases. 
While it is difficult to differentiate 
properly between time and place util- 
ities in marketing, this emphasis of 
the need for increased tempo in mar- 
keting is not intended to obscure the 
place savings (*) that improved trans- 
portation will also make possible. 


Closely related to better transpor- 
tation is the possibility of improved 


™Cf. Kuznets, Simon: “Commodity 
Flow and Capital Formation,” National 
Bureau of Economic Research, Inc. (New 
York, 1938.) Vol. I, pp. 228-230, for in- 
teresting table of freight rates in per- 
centage of value at the point of pro- 
duction. 


stock turn-over for merchants now 
located some distance from their 
sources of supply. The false economies 
of extreme turn-over need not concern 
us here; but there is much in the prin. 
ciple of sound turn-over policies, that 
can be adapted with profit in prior 
stages of the marketing processes, 


Another time saving in marketing 
is reduction of the costs of high sea. 
sonality of production and marketing, 
Some of these costs cannot be ap. 
preciably lowered, but no one can 
study these wide seasonal variations 
and still be satisfied that there are no 
oractical remedies for some of the ex- 
cessive business and social burdens 
they create. There is need for more 
complimentary product selling and 
greater use of off-season price con- 
cessions.(*) These and other methods 
of effecting economies in marketing 
seasonal products may be explored 
with profit. 


Additional time savings will be real- 
ized by better adjustment of sales pro- 
motion expenditures to generai busi- 
ness conditions; but, in a sense, this 
statement begs the question because 
business must create demand. Still, 
within short periods, there are right 
and wrong times to incur extra selling 
expense. Perhaps we can do more to 
avoid or at least minimize the costs 
of these timing errors. 


Wastes at Point of Origin 


A third method of dealing with this 
marketing cost problem is to stop 
wastes at the point of origin. They 
often begin with top management in 
manufacturing. It is not enough to 
know what men and machines can pro- 
duce because that knowledge does not 
acquire high commercial value until it 
is known what can be sold profitably. 


It is a fair criticism that produc- 
tion-minded managements tend to 
neglect marketing costs. The easy 
part of the market is often saturated 
before the necessity of better selling 
methods to increase sales and main- 
tain production costs is fully appreci- 
ated. Then, selling plans and costs 
get close executive scrutiny; and fre- 
quently the delay is extremely costly. 


Many high marketing costs origin- 
ate on the drafting table. The me- 
chanical design may be so poor that 
the product has little chance of real 
commercial success. Designers often 
lack practical knowledge of the con- 
ditions under which products will be 
used, Frequently, the users of impor- 
tant products draw their own designs 
to hasten the adoption of changes that 
should have been in the original plans. 
It took a long time for manufacturers 
of vacuum cleaners to be fully con- 
scious of the urgent need of finding 
ways to reduce the weight of their 
products. Too often products are not 
designed to permit easy and inexpen- 
sive maintenance and service. 
of standardization of parts is often 
a sales barrier that is later corrected 


(Continued on page 90) 


*Cf. Kuznets, Simon: “Seasonal Varia- 
tions in Industry and Trade,” Natio 
Bureau of Economic Research, Inc. (NeW 
York, 1933). pp. 13-30. 
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STABLISHMENT of standards 

for raw materials, semi-manufac- 
tured goods and products for the 
consumer tends to cut down costly 
overlapping and, when the savings 
are passed along, it increases the 
ability of people everywhere to get 
more of the better things of life. 


The benefits from creation of such 
standards for all kinds of products 
are definitely recognized the 
United States. Evidence of this is 
sen in the “exploratory” conference 
recently called by the Secretary of 
Commerce of the United States to 
achieve broader participation by in- 
dustry in the work of the American 
Standards Assn. 


Standards Conference 


In this conference, at which Wayne 
C. Tayler, Under Secretary of Com- 
merce, presided, 50 industry leaders 
mdeavored to prepare the way for 
the establishment of standards for 
consumer goods. Charles E. Wilson, 
president, General Electric Co., was 
elected chairman of a committee 
which will act in an advisory capacity 
to the Department of Commerce and 
to the American Standards Assn. 


It was felt that neither government 
nor business, exclusively, and by it- 
self, could develop the entire stand- 
ards field satisfactorily in the public’s 
interest. The need of active partici- 
pation by merchandising experts for 
developing consumer goods standards 

was stressed. The importance of 
standards from a_ purely domestic 
Viewpoint was amply brought forth 
by this conference. 


In international trade standards 
acquire an even greater significance. 
Absence of international standards in 
sizes and qualities of products is the 
uivalent of waste just as much as 
a inefficient machine may be waste- 
ful in performing a certain function. 


_If world trade has to be carried on 
M products that vary slightly but 
nevertheless sufficiently to compel du- 
lication in stocks of what are nearly 
identical products, it can hardly be 
aimed that such a condition is ad- 
Yantageous either to those engaged in 
Work of distribution nor to consum- 


consumers are ben 


Absence of internati 


Adapting Domestic Standards 
For World Trade 


The fundamental purpose of international standardization is to make 
purchases easy for ers regardless of where they reside. When 

ted, distribution is facilitated and manufactur- 
ing programs are placed on a more efficient and economical basis. 
onal standards in sizes and qualities of products 


is the equivalent of waste. 


By GEORGE W. HOFFMANN 


Export Manager, Stearns Mfg. Co., 
drian, Mich. 


ers who, situated abroad, have to pay 
for this waste, plus transport charges 
and customs duties, not to mention 
tie-up of costly capital. 


With failure to establish standards 
internationally there is also the waste 
of energy. It is costly in money and 
energy if an individual has to waste 
time in puzzling out the intricacies of 
a system of measurements because no 
simplification has been provided. The 
time needed unnecessarily for such a 
task could have been used for some 
a beneficial task of productive 
value. 


Innumerable variation in sizes of 
products for identical end uses, tends 
toward duplication in the processes 
of production and distribution of en- 
tire industries. 


Inefficient Distribution 


Absence of standards results in 
inefficient distribution methods, espe- 
cially in world trade with suppliers 
located in a variety of countries and 
distribution among a hundred na- 
tions; the resulting waste to be paid 
by the consumers becomes immense 
and stifles expansion of sound busi- 
ness relations. 


Any efforts toward establishment 
of international standards is for the 
general good and warrant praise. 


Laudable work to extend standards 
on an international basis is being 
done by the American Standards 
Assn. in cooperation with industriai 
and governmental groups as is being 
done domestically. 


Some industrial groups, through 
manufacturer-members, have taken 
steps toward creation of international 
standards. 


The Society of Automotive Engi- 
neers, through its Committee on 
Standards, has done an excellent job 
despite many initial uncertainties. 


Before the war, it was making head- 
way with automotive standards along 
an international front. Contacts for 
exchange of standards recommenda- 
tions with European automotive 
groups were being effected for this 
mutually beneficial work. With as- 
sembling of parts into complete ve- 
hicles gaining in importance abroad, 
the benefits from standardization 
acquired a practical meaning. 


Building Trades Example 


The importance and usefulness of 
standardization from an international 
viewpoint are especially evident in 
the building industry and associated 
trades. 


The requirements for housing units 
have been estimated to. amount to 
three or four million for the United 
States; two million in England and 
France, and about 1.2 millions in 
Belgium and Holland. 


Leaders in this industry admit it 
would be practically impossible to fill 
such large orders within a reasonable 
length of time unless standardized 
building materials and construction 
methods were used. 


The lumber industry and some in- 
sulated board manufacturers are 
using well-established United States 
standards ‘adapted for construction 
of pre-fabricated houses of which 
120,000 are being erected in the reha- 
bilitation centers of liberated Euro- 
pean nations. 


An excellent approach to. profit in 
costs, time and effort by standardiza- 
tion is being achieved by the concrete 
masonry industry. 


The concrete building block, being 
a permanent, fireproof, rodent proof, 
insulating product, manu- 
factured from locally derived materi- 
als such as sand, gravel, or volcanic 
or industrial cinders, lends itself to 
international standardization. 


Its size and shape fits into the rec- 
ommendations specified as Project- 
A62 by the merican Standards 
Assn. for the coordination of building 
materials and equipment such as 
doors and windows. 
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The 4-in. Increment 


This A62 establishes what is known 
as the 4-in. increment. 
eg standard for unit expansion 

th in vertical and horizontal dimen- 
sions in the building industry. 

The concrete block, including mor- 
tar joints, is an aggregate of these 
4 in. standard ftinits, being 8 in. wide, 
8 in. high and 16 in. long. 

The 4 in, standard is a domestic 
one. The problem became one of in- 
ternationaJizing it for countries that 
have the metric system. Fortunately, 
4 in. is almost the equivalent of 10 
centimeters. This fact facilitated 
efforts in getting Latin American na- 
tions to accept the 4 in. or 10 cm. 
equivalent in their codes of construc- 
tion standards. This acceptance, how- 
ever, was not immediate. 

A special campaign was necessary. 
As recently as 1942, calls were made 
by the authors of this article on the 
building and inspection authorities of 
Argentina, Brazil and Chile. A sim- 
plified code of specifications on quality 
and measurements for such con- 
struction units were finally acknowl- 
edged by the authorities of these 
countries and have been in use ever 
since. 

For practical purposes this is an 
excellent achievement, because even 
though Argentina and Brazil have not 


as yet officially designated this stand- | 


ard as official, the fact remains that 
millions of concrete blocks built to 
these specifications have been em- 
fo in construction of numerous 
ousing projects and individual build- 


ings. 


Facilitates Construction 


The 4 in. or 10 cm. increment facili- 
tates the layout of any construction 
unit by quicker calculation of build- 
ing material requirements, and of 
doors and window sizes. It tends to 
standardize this entire industry on an 
international basis and makes possi- 
ble substantial economies in design- 
ing, in determining specifications and 
in supervision. The builder has his 
work simplified in making estimates, 
the cost of erection of the building is 
reduced and building practices are 
kept uniform, The aggregate results 
benefit the ultimate owner by a re- 
duction in the cost of his home. 


Only 3 Units Needed 


For the manufacturer of building 
units, a considerable reduction in cost 
is accomplished by limitation of sizes 
and shapes. Actually only three 
building units are necessary with any 
kind of structure—all based on the 4 
in. increment. One 8 in. x 8 in. x 16 
in., or 20 x 20 x 40 cm. unit for load 
bearing outside walls; one 8 x 12 x 16 
in. or 20 x 30 x 40 cm. for construc- 
tion of foundation and finally one 8 
in. x 4 in, x 14 in., or 20 x 10 x 40 cm., 
for all partitions inside walls. 

To accommodate pre - fabricated, 
standardized doors and windows, spe- 
cial block shapes are provided on 
basis of the standard unit. 

All of the above mentioned hollow 
concrete masonry units can be made 
with two basic molds and therefore 
involve a minimum of machinery and 
equipment in manufacture. 
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It is a sug-" 


One of the first 
batch of experimental tires made of rubber 
from kok-saghyz, or Russian dandelion, 
seeds of which were flown to America from 
the Soviet Union in the darkest days of the 
rubber crisis in 1942, is shown coming out 
of the mold at the B. F. Goodrich plant in 


RUSSIAN RUBBER... 


Akron, O. In top photo E. B. Newton and 
Dr. H. L. Trumbull of the BFG research 
staff examine some bales of the U. S. grown 
product, which Dr. Trumbull says is com- 
parable to prewar Far East plantation 
grades. This tire is stamped “War Tire 
AA" which signifies top grade in both tread 
and corcass. It will go into government 
service. 


With this thorough standardization 
adopted to international requirements 
it is natural that housing projects 
based on these standard units should 
be undertaken as actually occurred in 
Brazil. There the Instituto de Apos- 
entaduria dos Industriales actually 
followed this procedure in erecting 
1,200 two-family houses for under- 
privileged people. 

By taking full advantages of stand- 
ard materials and methods, the Insti- 
tuto constructed each house in its proj- 
ect at Realengo, Brazil, at a net cost 
of $525 United States currency, in- 
cluding simple furnishings and 
plumbing. 

A review of trends in establishin 
international standards for all prod- 
ucts is impossible here. The experi- 
ence of the building industry is a 
demonstration of what can be done 
through voluntary cooperative efforts 
of a single oT to put its business 
on a sound basis from a world-wide 
viewpoint. 


Certification of Quality 


An activity meriting mention is. 


that of the National Bureau of Stand- 


‘expand their markets, 


_ National standardization is to m 


ards, in cooperation with the Bureg 
of Foreign and Domestic Commerce 
to further export trade expansion by 
certification of quality of goods, 
Buyers, both domestic and forej 
are eagerly searching for assurany 
as to quality, and sellers are eva 
more eagerly looking for means jy 


Out of this need is developing th 
voluntary, legally-binding  certific, 
tion of quality by the seller according 
to voluntary standards establish 
with the cooperation of the federg| 
government. NDU 

The procedure is very similar ti proc 
that for the establishment of commer pdustr 
cial standards for domestic trade, (yuma distz 
specific request by exporters, confer. 
ences are held, standards develope Mass 
and adjusted, and following acceptsmir mas 
ance in writing by a satisfactory 
jority, these standards are publishejmneet t! 
and promulgated in the English bygyil no 
the National Bureau of Standards reco: 
In the course of development, the Byggoerall 
reau of Foreign and Domestic ConggMile, 
merce investigates the usefulness ogi the r 
proposed standards from the stanjguie fini: 
point of practical trade promotionggession 
and obtains opinions and suggestiongg@mers. 
from well-informed foreign buyers, iz 


order that the standards inay haw OF Su 
the maximum value as a means of in P’ 
creasing the prestige and sale 9 It go 
American commodities abroad, sroposti 
istribu‘ 
Approved Standards No man 
Approved standards are then trans on 


lated into Spanish, Portuguese, om, more 
other appropriate languages, 
ing to the market opportunities, and 

after checking with experienced | Many 
porters, the translations are 
lished in these languages by the Bufiinye to 
reau of Foreign and Domestic .Comfig eos: 
merce. They are circulated to thiist ey, 
American foreign service officers filimal] as 
trade promotion purposes, and to lihases jr 
braries, government departments, an 
other offices in foreign countries 


Por 


where they will be available for refemk int; 
ence. He sales 

Exporters may also obtain printeggimls suc 
copies at reasonable cost, in sucglswerec 


quantities as they desire in Englis 
or other language editions for use} 
their own representatives in stimg?) wha 
lating foreign business. 
Exporters who may be interest#iy 4.9 
in the establishment of standards ft ods? 
export trade, or who may wish toil The fo 
quire further about them, are 
couraged to write the Division 1 ny in 
Trade Standards, National Bureau @ 
Standards, or the Bureau of Forel 
and Domestic Commerce, joined 
ton, D. C. 


dustry 

Through the Coordinator of Inte be fa 
American Affairs, groups and ind 

viduals in 21 American countries 

cooperating to advance uniform tecy™ Fie 


nical standards, particularly wi 
electrical equipment, factory and 
dustrial machinery and _ transpd 

tation. Beas 


The fundamental purpose of inte 


purchases easy for people, regardlé 
of where they reside, and as that 


jective is accomplished, consumy mate: 


_are benefited, distribution is faclMthe ple 


tated and manufacturing prog 
are placed on a more efficient 
nomical basis. 


can 
produ 
mance? 


4 
= 
| 
J 
i 
Pshall y 
| in 
these 
tthods, 


nee 
to 
the 
Tal 
tag has proved that it can 
smi produce goods in abundance; but 


dustry has not solved the problem 
¢ distribution. 


jm Mass production breeds the need 

fr mass distribution. Until industry 
yars down with its full weight to 
ajmmet the issue, cost of distribution 
wmyill not be controlled. It ought to 
recognized more generally that the 
werall cost, taking industry as a 
whole, extends from the movement 
dthe raw materials on through until 
the finished products are in the pos- 
gsion of the ultimate users or con- 
gmers. 


Of Supreme Importance 


It goes without saying that the 
mopostion relating to this cost of 
tstribution is of supreme importance. 
Nomanufacturer can ignore it if he 
sto combat competition successfully ; 
alS@hr competition is increasing and will 
td % more intense during the coming 
ani 
i Many factors require analysis. 
pubgvhile groups and associations will 
Bufiuve to examine distribution methods 
omgind costs, it is imperative, likewise 
tit every manufacturing concern, 
mall as well as large, probe the many 
bases involved. 


For example, each company should 

into the possibility of reducing 
me sales price of its product. Ques- 
integgmms such as these can be listed and 
iswered: (a) will a change in the 
irces of supply of our raw materi- 
sTesult in lower purchasing cost? 
)) what can we do to decrease our 
Muction cost? (c) can we lessen 
cost by changing our 
hods? 


B the foregoing merely suggests the 

inlous means open to a single com- 
lyin any investigation of its meth- 
and costs of distribution. To the 
‘eeavors of a particular unit must 
joined the combined efforts of all 
dustry before the major problem 
tbe fathomed. 


Fields of Inquiry 


wm ihen there is another field of in- 
way which will be explored by many 
iterns, resulting in queries such as 

: “Shall we build a new plant, 
ll we purchase or lease one al- 
ly in existence? How will either 
these plans affect our marketing 
meuods, or procedure of obtaining 
umeaey materials? Or should we remain 
facithe plant we now occupy? If so 

=" can we improve the lay-out, of 
d and distribution per- 
mance 


Cost Factors in Distribution 


Many factors require analysis. While groups and associations will 

have to examine distribution methods and costs, it is imperative like- 

wise that every manufacturing concern, small as well as large, probe 

the many phases involved. It ought to be recognized more generally 

that overall cost extends from the movement of raw materials on 

through until the finished products are in the hands of the ultimate 
user or consumer. 


By HENRY G. ELWELL 
Traffic Consultant 


Of these questions let us delve into 
the one having to do with erecting a 
new plant versus purchasing or leas- 
ing a plant already erected. From a 
surface viewpoint it might appear to 
be comparatively easy to reach a cor- 
rect decision, especially because of the 
large number of new plants construct- 
ed during the first two years following 
the entry of the United States into 
the war. But there could never be a 
worse mistake than to jump at such 
a conclusion. By far, most of these 
plants were built for war material 
production. To convert any one of 
them to other uses might entail a 
heavier investment than building an 
entirely new factory. Only a search- 
ing examination will reveal the facts. 


Points to Consider 
The predominate points to be taken 


into account, when contemplating a 
venture of the kind herein referred 


to, include: location; adaptibility to 
change; space required; lay-out of 
buildings; equipment; labor market; 
transportation facilities; marketing 
areas; etc. Intense research is neces- 
sary before a decisive step can be 
made and final orders given. 


In addition a manufacturer must 
make sure that the avenues of dis- 
tribution which he used before the 
war are those which he should con- 
tinue to use. He also will have to 
judge as to the necessity of establish- 
ing branch plants, decentralization, 
the best use of public warehouses, etc. 
He must determine whether or not 
either or both plans are desirable in 
the manufacture and distribution of 
his products. 


Reasons for Changing 


Of course, there are many different 
reasons for changing the location of 
a manufacturing plant. Decentral- 
ization may make it necessary, or the 
business may even have become too 
small for its present quarters. Ex- 
pansion of the business may require 
more space than can be obtained at 
its existing site. While a change in 
such cases might be made aatisfac- 
torily within the same locality it might 
be desirable to consider other matters 
which of themselves would make it 
advisable to move to a distant town 
or perhaps to another state. Taxes 
may have become too high, the local 
labor market may be changed or have 
become limited. Then, too, atmos- 
pheric conditions, such as humidity, 
may not have been of any considera- 
tion at the time the present plant was 
started, but which since may have 
created difficulty in the manufacture 
of a commodity subsequently included 
in production, 


These and other factors must be 


noted when a change in factory loca- 
tion is being weighed. In addition, 
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there is one very important matter 
which should never be overlooked, 
namely, the cost of transportation, 
which includes (a) freight inwards, 
(b) materials handling inwards and 
intraplant, (c) materials handling 
outwards, and (d) freight outwards. 
Of these, (a) and (b) are part of 
production cost, whereas (c) and (d) 
are part of selling cost. 


Transportation Cost 


: Yet, because present-day account- 
ing methods generally do not segre- 
gate items of transportation cost 
which, therefore, are not so apparent 
as such determining costs as labor 
and taxes, the cost of transportation 
may very easily be overlooked. Not 
until the plant has been moved or 
built, and has been in operation for 
some time, may it be realized that 
the choice of the location was unwise; 
that a costly mistake had been made 
because of the (continuing) high cost 
of transportation. 


Absurd as it may seem, there are 
actual cases on record where manu- 
facturers have built plants and start- 
ed operations, but were soon forced 
to shut down and dismantle factories 
because they had failed to take into 
account the cost of transportation. 


Conversely, locating certain copper 
refineries on the Atlantic seaboard 
was based on studies covering a broad 
scope, including a fine analysis of cost 
of transportation: At first glance, it 
might be questioned as to why these 
refineries are situated so far from 
the source of the main raw material, 
namely, crude copper. 


The fact of the matter is that many 
other raw materials such as coal and 
coke are needed in the refining of 
copper. Moreover, the recovery of 
by-products such as silver, gold, etc., 
most of which can be obtained within 
reasonable shipping distance of the 
refineries and at comparatively low 
freight charges, is an important fac- 
tor. The closeness of the markets to 
point of production of the finished 
material also was a determining 
factor. 


The decision to place these copper 
refineries on the Atlantic seaboard 
provides an outstanding indication of 
how it pays to give close attention 
to cost of transportation, whether in 
everyday operations or in the location 
of a plant. 


Concerning The Charts 


The most simple aspects of trans- 
portation are illustrated by the accom- 


Cartels Will 


Perpetuate 


A Frozen Economy 


By John H. Van Deventer 
Editorial Director, The Iron Age 


MERICA, like most of the rest of 

the world, has been living in a 
frozen economy. Jobs, wages and 
prices are frozen and the rigidity of 
regimentation has encased manage- 
ment, labor and the public alike in an 
icy armor in which initiative, growth 
and progress have been immobilized 
at the status quo ante. 


Most of us accept the necessity for 
this glacial period in our economic 
life because we are told it is neces- 
sary in order to win the war. To 
win a war to make the world free. 
But unless we become unfrozen, we 
will never be free. 


That is something for all of us to 
ponder who are looking. forward to a 
new period of fertile growth after 
victory. To the time when we can 
freely plant our crops of ideas and 
effort once more and be free to reap 
the harvest. To the time that we can 

‘look for and take a new job or earn 
and get increased wages or invent 
and put a new product on the market 
without first getting the consent of a 
sik ja appointee or a government 

ard. 
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We wait, we have to wait, until the 
sun thaws the field and softens it be- 
fore we can plow. But plowing and 
as well as harvesting are 
hard work and some are tired of 
working. They advocate a frozen 
economy as a postwar world policy; 
the freezing of the status quo of in- 
ternational world trade by means of 
cartels. 

Undoubtedly the cartel is the most 
effective, quick freeze for immobiliz- 
ing economic progress ever invented. 
It eliminates competition and thereby 
kills the greatest stimulus to prog- 
ress. It prevents new growth because 
it divides what is between the few 
who are in power in a given line of 
effort. It restricts employment oppor- 
tunities to the whims and wishes of 
the mighty ones who hold the charter 
and who because they can write their 
own rules also write the verdict “the 
public be damned.” 

If you do not want to live in a per- 
petual Ice Age after the war or die 
of economic frostbite, then you should 
oppose at every opportunity the at- 
tempt to freeze progress in the cartel 
refrigerator. 


panying charts. Chart I, for exay 
ple, shows the condition existing x 
the time the subject of a change y 
location is being entertained. Chary 
II and III show the transportatig 
situation at each of the two location 
under consideration. In these char; 
the letter “A” represent the source of 
raw material; “B” is the mannfg 
turers pliant; while “C” and “D”, x 
spectively, are locations under ge 
tiny; and each “X” is a customer, 


Assume that other factors are equ 
in all these three cases, and tha 
transportation cost is the final matte 
to be settled. A decision might } 
reached by determining first thi 
transportation “c” of raw materis 
would cost least if a new plant we 
located at “D”, as in Chart III; the 
the total transportation (4 and 5 an@i® 
6) of the products to the custome 
would be least if the new plant we 
located at “C”, as in Chart II, 


Time Factor 


Conceivably, the saving in shippingthile S| 
to customers from “C” might mo 
than offset the additional cost of shigger Ma 
ping raw material to “C”, as com 
pared with “B” and “D.” Althoug 


conceivable, it still may not be a eo 
rect assumption. A study by the tra 
fic manager might disclose that 
plant located at “D” would be prefegy* 
able to one at “C.” Consideratioi? 

would have to be given to the su 
of the total of freight inwards amy 
the total of freight outwards, as con 
pared with the sum of the same tota 
of transportation, for “C” and “Di? 
and over an adequate period of ti 


Chile, 


mmerc 


Shipments of raw material mig 
be frequent, and shipments to ¢ 


tomers might be relatively infreque Tr 
Customers might actually be purch U 
ing mostly skilled labor in the produge’' YP 
the cost of which labor would enhan] 4 poy, 


the value of the commodity propo, 
tionately, so that the volume of bug, 
ness with the customers might be mom, 
in dollars than in bulk. Much of 
raw material, low grade ore for 
stance, might unavoidably be wast. 
in production, thus requiring consi, 
erable bulk, but at a relatively lj, 
purchase cost. 


Other Considerations 


Other considerations would neces 
tate more study; the basic aspe 
only can be indicated herein, but 
actual circumstances there might | 


and probably would be, several 
of supply for a number of raw Ol 
terial items, and, instead of th 
customers there might be one OM Declarj 


thousand. itely con 


The cost accountant, provided 


data furnished by the traffic manag a 
can project the computations to ct uploy me 


an adequate period, in order to a 


tain the probable extent of the @mann, 


which would be suffered or Wi matte 
should be avoided. However, Cali 


through the cooperation of these 
departments can the facts be sect 
for management, and the cost ol @ 
tribution be forecast; that is, the 
of distribution by the suppliers of 
material (the purchaser’s freight 
wards cost, regardless of who P@. 
the actual freight bill) plus the m 
(Continued on page 34) 
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Reg. U. 8. Pat. Off. 


© The best way for the U. S. to increase its for- 
eign trade is to raise living standards and ap- 
preciation of good commercial, industrial stand- 
ards in countries less developed industrially. 


Clark H. Minor, 


President, 
International General Electric Co. 


of U. S.-Soviet 
Held Good 


The Soviet Union will seek large 
untities of consumer as well as in- 
wirial goods from the U. S., it has 
wm reported officially. This report is 
rary to expectations previously 
ied by exporters. 

Present plans for a permanent in- 
trial exhibition in Moscow call for 
demonstration of several thousand 
ferent American-produced con- 
mer items, it is said. 


Slated As Market 
tt Machinery After War 


A good market for textile machin- 
yfollowing the war should be found 
Chile, the U. S. Department of 
mmerce has revealed, since equip- 
mt now in use is of the non-auto- 
tic type and obsolete. 

Imports of textile machinery in 
M3 decreased by 66.6 per cent in 
ight and 34.9 per cent in value 
smmpared with 1937. The decrease is 
«pm to the inability of foreign sup- 
4 to furnish equipment, it is 


Trade Department 
Up in Argentina 


Anew department of industry and 
mmmerce for the development of 
ining and manufacturing industries 
is been created by Argentina, ac- 
aerding to recent reports of its De- 
artment of Commerce. The new di- 
wsion Will be directly responsible to 
president of Argentina. Its func- 
ms include supervision of domestic 
M foreign commerce. 


American Farm Bureau Group Asks 
For Positive World Trade Program 


World Trade 
Meeting Urged 


Pointing to the United Nations’ differ- 
ences on postwar trading agreements, U. S. 
and Great Britain's differences on cartels, 
and China and France's trade nationaliza- 
tion trend, Harry S. Radcliffe, executive 
secretary, National Council of American 
Importers, Inc., in a talk before Southern 
California World Trade Institute, recently, 
urged the holding of an international eco- 
nomic conference. 


In order to sustain large scale export vol- 
ume, Mr. Radcliffe said that generalizations 
as to the need for increasing American im- 
ports, must be “scrapped,” and specific 
arrangements must be developed. 


Maracaibo Installs 
New Storage Facilities 


Because much of the food consumed 
in the Maracaibo area must be im- 
ported from abroad, the city, one of 
Venezuela’s chief seaports and oil- 
producing centers, will soon have ad- 
ditional facilities for preserving and 
distributing perishable foodstuffs. 
Press reports from Maracaibo indi- 
cate that work has been started on 
the installation of two refrigeration 
plants, machinery for which was ob- 
tained in the U. S. 


Declaring that foreign trade defi- 
lily comes under the heading of dis- 
bution, and that expansion of for- 
wn trade after the war will be es- 
mtial for prosperity and maximum 
s@ployment in this country, Henry 
@mann, chairman, World Trade 
mmittee, Los Angeles Chamber of 
@umerce, speaking before the South- 
n California Chapter, American 
im. of Advertising Clubs at Los 
geles recently, suggested the advis- 
lity of American business leaders 
ming more attention to foreign 
mde in their postwar plans. 
Even a cursory examination of the 
m@psiory of America’s prewar economy 
Whasizes the part foreign trade has. 


xpansion of Foreign Trade Held Vital 
For Prosperity and Maximum Employment 


played in the development of this 
country, Mr. Humann said. 

“Figures of the Bureau of Foreign 
and Domestic Commerce show that, 
during our industrialization and 
growth in economic power, we gradu- 
ally outstripped the other industrial- 
ized nations of the world to become 
the first of all the nations in interna- 
tional trade,” Mr. Humann stated. 
“The figures show also that this was 
accomplished by the diversion of sur- 
pluses of our manufactures into for- 
eign trade to the extent of but 16 per 
cent of our total sales.” 

Mr. Humann cited other records of 
the past as showing that even a fair 


(Continued on page 93) 


The American Farm Bureau Fed- 
eration, speaking for the 850,000 
farm families comprising its member- 
ship, has called on the government to 
“adopt a eee program to develop 
world trade.” 


“International trade is basic to the 
well being of the nation and the 
world,” the Federation stated in a 
resolution endorsed at the annual 
meeting in Chicago. To facilitate 
such international trade, the Federa- 
tion recommended: (1) that an inter- 
national trade conference be called 
“to attempt to lower trade barriers 
among all nations and to discourage 
creation of additional trade barri- 
ers”; (2) that the U. S. participate in 
international action on money mat- 
ters and favor adoption of monetary 
and credit policies, domestic and in- 
ternational, “that will encourage and 
facilitate maximum production, dis- 
tribution and consumption of goods 
and services on a fair exchange ba- 
sis”; (8) that foreign and domestic 
barriers “be gradualy adjusted so as 
to facilitate maximum exchange of 
goods and services between nations 
and between groups in our country, 
to the end that maximum employment 
and production may be achieved 
throughout the world.” 


Essential to international trade, 
the Federation resolution continues, 
is the expansion and improvement of 
the government’s trade agreement 
program, including development of 
new commodity agreements, both 
among producer and consumer na- 
tions. 


“If peace is to be maintained in the 
world,” the resolution declares, “all 
nations must be given opportunity to 
obtain essential raw materials neces- 
sary to development of a reasonable 
peacetime economy.” 


During the period of reconstruction 
it is recommended that “necessary ex- 
ports for rehabilitation be treated 
primarily as expenditures, provided 
the purpose is to effect real rehabili- 
tation and to assist nations to help 
themselves and lay a solid foundation 
on which to build world trade.” 


Pending attainment by this nation 
of sound foreign trade policies, the 
farmers declared “Our government, 
if necesasry in order to retain our 


‘fair share of the world market, 


(Continued on page 101) 
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Larger Units Operated 
At Lower Cost. 


New ftandem-oxle chassis developed for Esso Marketers has mini- 

mum number of wearing parts, smaller number of lubrication points, 

rubber spring mountings, and revolutionary spring design, and is re- 
ported to have reduced maintenance costs substantially. 


ONSIDERED the forerunner of 

a decided advance in commercial 
vehicle design that sharply reduces 
maintenance costs, seven 6,500- 
tank semi-trailers are rolling today 
along Arkansas highways after hav- 
ing successfully p “laboratory 
tests” which proved that radical 
changes in chassis and body construc- 
tion, developed by Esso Marketers in 
collaboration with three automotive 
firms, would largely eliminate tank 
leakage, frame and axle breakage 
excess tire wear, and, also, lower fuel 
consumption. 

Trial runs of the new vehicle for 
close comparison with “old style” 
4000-4200-gal_ single axle  semi- 
trailers revealed that the larger 
units can transport equivalent quan- 
tities with a 25 per cent reduction of 
man and truck hours, a saving of 35 

cent in truck miles, a 25 per cent 
n tire wear, and a lower fuel cost 
of 25 per cent. 

Heeding the government’s plea for 
war-time conservation of rubber and 
equipment, Esso Marketers began in- 
tensive research into economical ve- 

operation many months ago. 

As a result of this research, it 
brought forth plans for the low-cost 
tank vehicle, Ideas for the new axle 
were worked out in cooperation with 
the Trucktor Corp. for fabrication 
into a multi-wheel unit. The aid of 
the Differential Wheel Co. was also 
enlisted to supply a special wheel; 
and the Davis Welding and Mfg. Co. 
built the “frameless” tank body and 
assembled the complete mobile unit. 

The efficiency of the new tandem- 
axle chassis is highlighted by a mini- 
mum number of wearing parts, a 
smaller number of lubrication points, 
rubber spring mountings, and revo- 
lutionary spring design. 

The only wearing parts are five 
bushings on each side in the rocker 
arm assembly. They are accessible, 
close together and located between 
the two wheels. 

Lubrication is confined to seven 
lubrication fittings on each side, in the 
five rocker arm bushings, and the two 
slipper spring ends, 

e rubber spring mounting assem- 
bly consists of two individual springs 
on each side connected through a 
rocker beam by means of shackles in 
the center and with slipper type ends 
attached to the two axles by large 
rubber mounted spring seats. Due to 
the action of this rubber mounting, 
the springs are load carrying mem- 


bers only and take no braking strains, | 


resist no axle tension, and do not act 
as radius rods. Within generous lim- 
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Exterior details of tandem-axle chassis and 


unusual spring design on new 5,500 gal. 
tank semi-trailer. 


its each axle is free to “float” in all 
directions in the large rubber bush- 
ings. 

When an axle goes over a rise or 
depression in a road, it assumes an 
angle in the rubber bushings without 
putting stress into the springs and 
into the tank through the springs. 
This flexibility results in the springs 
remaining “square” with the frame 
structure at all times. Long experi- 
ence has demonstrated that these 
bushings need no attention or servic- 
ing and normally never require re- 
placement. 

Spring leaves on the tank trailers 
have depressed centers as well as cen- 
ter bolts which eliminate center bolt 
shearing. Each spring has one slip- 
per end with a silent hook which 
maintains .a rebound tension at all 
times and eliminates rattle and other 
noise. Side clearance of about a half- 
inch is provided between aye ends 
and supporting brackets. his per- 
mits tracking of the axles to some de- 
gree, cutting down tire wear and 
eliminating side twist in springs due 
to uneven roads, 

Attachment between the tank struc- 
ture and the spring A is made 
at three points on each side, at the 
two spring slipper ends and at the 
center through the rocker arm brack- 
ets. Compared with the typical single 

oint attachment, this distributes the 
oad over a large area of tank struc- 
ture, tending toward uniform rather 
than concentrated loading, avoiding 
high localized stresses and thus per- 
mitting use of lighter construction 
and material. 

Each of the two axles is fitted with 
a Y-shaped torque arm. The forward 
end is rubber mounted and located 
centrally in the under-structure on a 
cross bar. The two rear ends are held 
rigidly by large U-bolts to the axle 
near the springs. These torque arms 
perform two important functions: ab- 
sorb brake torque reaction and act as 
a rods and keep axles in align- 
men 


slipper spring ends, 


Conventional radius rod 
usually mounted above the cented at 
of the axle, allow the axle to 
location when the brakes are applied 
and under certain road conditions 
both ends of the axle may not mov 
in unison and the axle will not rm 
main “square.” This results in eop. 
siderable side stresses on the springs 
tires, frame, axle, and other parts, 

In the new chassis design, th 
torque arms, being rubber, mounted, 
absorb initial braking shock, redug 
vibration stresses and aid to keep the 
axles in alignment with the vehicle 
The rubber mounting eliminates aj. 
justable radius rod ends which are 
subject to rust, rattles, and improper 
adjustment resulting in misalignment 
of axles. And another attraction js 
that the usual radius rod adjustment 
and lock nuts are eliminated. 

A new design of differential dual 
wheels not only permits each whee 
to turn at its proper 
rate of rotation, but insures synchro 
nized braking action. This important 
feature, along with the special design § 
of the tandem axle, such as the slid. 
rubber 
mounted axle shafts and rubber 
mounted torque arms, creates the pos 
sibility that tire scuffing will be prac 
tically eliminated. 

Ordinarily, the distribution of bulk 
gasoline and other petroleum prod 
ucts in Arkansas is by rail shipment, 
The Office of Defense Transportation, 
because of difficulty in obtaining tank 
ears for long haulage, urged petro 
leum companies to forego the use of 
tank cars for tank trailers for ship- 
ments up to 200 miles, 

Depending upon the availability of 
petroleum products for distribution, 
the seven vehicles will have an out 
put capacity of between 2,000 and 
2,500 tank car loads annually—repre- 
senting the placing into war service 
of 35 to 50 tank cars. 


Flexrock Acquires 
Lubraloy Process 


All patents and formulae pertaining 
to the Lubraloy Process of self-lubri- 
cating packing, have been acquired 
by the Flexrock Co., Philadelphia, 
manufacturer of flooring, water- and 
weather-proofing, roofing and other 
building maintenance materials. 

As soon as new equipment can bef™iee as 
installed, it is stated, the company 
will start producing the entire Lubra- 
loy Process Packing Line, which is 
said to include a packing for every 


writing the Flexrock Co., Dept. 1M, 
8687 Filbert St., Phila. 4, Pa. 


Jobber Distribution 


In the manufacture of small hart- 
ware, the policy of focusing the dit 
tribution of products with jobbers it 
stead of with retailers, aside from 
special accounts, had been adopted byl 
Sargent & Co., New Haven, Conn. Thi 
company believes the best overall cova 
erage of the market for its producti 
at lowest cost is supplied by the jo-i 
bers, it is said. , 
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ditorial columns. 


hsinesses operating delivery 
cks have found it a big help 
use Studebaker’s 48-page 
undbook—‘‘Maintenance 
Bhformation for the Delivery 
Imck Operator.” 

This booklet applies to all 
makes of trucks and it’s offered 
fee as one of Studebaker’s 
Many continuing wartime 
ublic services. For a sample 
py, see any Studebaker 
kaler or mail coupon below. 


Geneee end, 


How you can get help from Studebaker to 
conserve trucks and tires 


STUDEBAKER 


OF: WRIDHT. CYCLONE: FOR THE BOEING 


FLYING FORTRESS — HEAVY-DUTY STUDEBAKER MILITARY 
TRUCKS —THE WEASEL PERSONNEL AND CARGO CARRIER 


writing advertisers please mention D and W 


Not only newspaper publishers, but hundreds of other 


Maint 


DELIVERY TRUCK © | 


OPERATOR 


Studebaker Truck Division, Dept. DW-18 South Bend 27, Indiana 


newspaper 
publishers 


EMBERS of the American Newspaper Publishers 
Association have been commended by the Office of 
Defense Transportation for the “excellent” results they 
aiave achieved in conserving transportation. 
Through curtailing delivery services, and through 
wher economies during the war, the 600 member news- 
mpers of the American Newspaper Publishers Associa- 
ion operated 12,000 trucks in 480 fleets during 1943 at 
ssaving of 43 % in truck mileage over 1941. 
Figures for 1944 are not as yet available but will un- 
doubtedly reveal continued big savings in mileage. 
Studebaker extends its congratulations to.the news- 
per industry for this splendid record. It is in keeping 
vith the patriotic support the newspapers have given all 
overnment conservation programs in their news and ‘ 


They’ve helped conserve trucks 
and tires, by reducing 
their mileage 43%. 


Please forward free and postpaid sample copy of ‘‘Mainte- 


nance Information for the Delivery Truck Operator.” 


Name 


Firm........ 
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The Industrial Side Traffic 


The traffic department is a service department, and its value is 

gauged by the extent to which the baiance of the company under- 

stands and utilizes the services which, if it is efficient, it is capable 

of supplying. The existence of a traffic department would not be 

justified unless there was ‘complete assurance that it was capable 
of service to all other departments seeking its advice. 


SUCCESSFUL business is not 

& complete without a traffic de- 
partment. It is equally as necessary 
as is any other department. It is an 
integral part of the business. It is 
there for the purpose of serving any 
and all of the divisions in matters 
coming within its scope. Its functions 
include not only daily routine mat- 
ters, but the furnishing of expert ad- 


vice in transportation problems to - 


the business as a whole, and all de- 
partments should be encouraged to 
use its services. Perhaps its services 
are required most frequently and cur- 
rently by the manufacturing, pur- 
chasing and sales departments. 


Let us take as an example, the ad- 
vice that a traffic department can 
give to an industry in the location of 
a manufacturing plant. It would be 
foolish indeed to decide upon a site 
without a thorough study of the 
transportation facilities available, the 
proximity of raw materials and the 
facilities for the distribution of the 
finished products, 


Selecting Locations 


The traffic department should de- 
termine the extent to which the 
freight rate structures favor or dis- 
favor the proposed location, the ex- 
tent to which rate adjustments can be 
made to offset any disadvantages and 
the extent to which new additional 
transportation facilities can be made 
available to serve the location con- 
templated. 


It should be consulted for advice as 
to proper plant track layout, as well 
as roadways for motor vehicles and 
dock facilities for barges and boats 
in the event the plant site is located 
where water facilities are available. 
Side track agreements, agreements to 
cover average demurrage, weight 
agreements and many other such de- 
tails, must be taken care of by the 
traffic department. 


In the crdinary course of business, 
the economical and smooth flow of 
inbound materials to be used in the 
manufacture of the product must be 
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By JOHN MORROW, JR. 


Vice President, 
International Harvester Co., 
Chicago, Ill. 


EDITOR'S NOTE: This is part of a talk 
made by Mr. Morrow recently before the 
Junior Traffic Club of Chicago. It deserves 
the serious attention of all who are in- 
terested in traffic and related problems. Mr. 
Morrow is in charge of the traffic and pur- 
chasing of his company. From 1942 to 
August of last year he served in the awe | 
Services of Supply with the rank of colonel. 


coordinated with the deliveries which 
the purchasing department requires 
of its suppliers, and eventually in the 
distribution of the finished product, 
it must coordinate with the sales de- 
partment. 


Product Nomenclature 


The traffic department should be 
consulted even in the naming of a 
product. Very often the nomenclature 
selected has an important bearing on 
the classification of goods and freight 
rates to be paid. The designation of 
a product to the public must be con- 
sistent with the description that will 

used in declaring the product for 
transportation by regularly estab- 
lished methods. The shipper cannot 
invoice a commodity in one manner 
and represent it in another manner 
on the bill of lading for the purpose 
of obtaining a lower freight rate. 
There are instances of excessive 
freight charges resulting from fail- 
ure to consult with the traffic depart- 
ment on this very feature. 


Complicated Tariffs 


The management of an industrial 
traffic department is a job which has 
many ramifications. The complicated 


tariffs, and the rules and regulations 
can be understood only by experts 
who have had considerable actual 
technical experience at first hand in 
the interpretation of these matters, 


We all know that the system of 
rates and classifications is extremely 
intricate and none of us is competent 
to describe in detail the classification 
structure of all commodities, so what 
the competent traffic manager must 
accomplish is to create within the 
other departments of the business, 
the confidence that in consulting with 
him, a clear simplified and concise 
answer as regards whatever the prob- 
lem might be, will be forthcoming. 
He must not indulge in elusive an- 
swers nor be reluctant to impart 
helpful knowledge. Otherwise, it 
makes the job appear too technical 
and even mysterious. 


A Service Department 


A traffic department is a service 
department and its value is gauged 
by the extent to which the balance of 
the company understands and utilizes 
the services which, if it is efficient, it 
is capable of supplying. The more it 
is consulted, the more it will develop 
intelligent answers, and the better it 
can analyze and dispose of company 
problems. The existence of a tr 
department would not be justified un- 
less there was complete assurance 
that it was capable of service to all 
other departments seeking its advice, 
and to this end, it is our purpose to 
encourage the staff to be students and 
teachers as well—students of theif 
respective jobs and teachers by their 
cooperation in traffic matters with all 
other departments of our vast busi- 
ness. That, in my opinion, is the 
essence of good traffic management. 


In relation to the value of the ser- 
vices it can render, there is a very 
small investment involved in maim- 
taining a traffic department. One 
simple change in a tariff often pays 
for some time the entire expense 0 
the department. The development and 
exploiting of a new route not previ- 
ously used, suggested changes mM 
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ping dates from factories to per- 
movement by water, a suggestion 
a new method of loading or the 
mparation of special device cars or 
imeks, even to cover a single move- 
mt, will often result in a net return 
meding the entire overhead of 
gintaining a traffic department. 
momical loading, packing and ma- 
yials handling also are of inesti- 
ile value to the industry. 


msportation 


tis the duty of every traffic de- 

ment to transport the materials 
mired into a manufacturing plant 
(the finished product from that 
unt, at the lowest possible cost, con- 
stent with service requirements. It 
expedient at times to use water 
ates, combination of rail and water, 
(any other combinations, such as 
gk and water, or truck and rail, 
ere the cost is of advantage to the 
mpany and the customer. 


Time, money and much needed 
nsportation facilities are saved by 
ouraging the movement in truck- 
ds or carloads. This often means 
molidation of the movement to one 
more destinations and requires 
Wee cooperation and coordination 
ih the manufacturing, sales and 
mhasing department. A forthright 
dustry will display the same inter- 
tin protecting the customer on fin- 
ied goods by suggesting the lowest 
sible cost in transportation as it 
sin applying its study to the 
apest and best methods of trans- 
ting materials and supplies in- 
ind to its plants. 


The traffic department must do its 
inmost to minimize shipments by less 
un carload and less than truckload, 
wother higher cost methods, but in 
my instances, these higher trans- 
tation costs are necessary to keep 

customers supplied with what 
ey os at the time they must have 


aims Procedure 


An outstanding service which a 
ie department can perform is the 
mndling of overcharges and loss and 
image claims. A tremendous sum 
[money can be recovered by effi- 
it handling of these claims. It 
mes experts, however, and involves 
mong many other things, the knowl- 
ie of the carrier’s liability and the 
milly accepted interpretation of 
might tariffs. Errors at the outset 
tn be minimized by proper foresight 
mi supervision, but due to compli- 
tions of tariffs, the human element 
et factors, some mistakes are 
e. 


Ih the study of rate classification, 
mf and shipping rules and regula- 
ms and in the endless job of reduc- 
¢ transportation costs, the traffic 
artment has the Interstate Com- 
ktee Commission to turn to for ad- 
and interpretation. Often other 
Fartments of a business do not un- 
stand that the ICC does not dic- 
to the carriers the specific rates 
the published. It is true that all 
nies must be filed with this body and 
Mewise true that some rates are pre- 
tibed by it but, generally, these are 


maximum rates and leave the carriers 
free to publish lower rates if they so 
desire. An industry may deal directly 
with a carrier or through its freight 
association for equitable rates to 
cover its transportation. In the event 
of dissatisfaction, it can appeal to the 
Commission for arbitration and rates 
thus established are about the only 
specific rates fixed by the Com- 
mission. 


Export Shipments 


Many of our industries have an 
important export business in normal 
times. To handle it properly entails 
considerable work on the part of the 
traffic department. To obtain the best 
service and the lowest costs, the 
movements of export shipments 
should be controlled from inland point 
of origin to the respective foreign 
ports of arrival. To accomplish this, 
the traffic department must arrange 
for rail permits for shipment to sea- 
board at export rates, as well as 
ocean space and satisfactory steam- 
ship rates. It must carefully time 


the shipment to meet the sailing dates 
of outgoing vessels. 


Timing is very important, other- 
wise demurrage, storage and other in- 
cidental charges at port of embarka- 
tion accumulate quickly if the goods 
arrive at seaboard in advance of sail- 
ing date, or, if too late, will miss the 
vessel and the resulting charges 
more than offset the savings accom- 
plished by having routed by the best 
competitive means. There are wide 
variations in service and rates to 
U. S. ports, and from there on to for- 
eign ports, and while service should 
not be sacrificed in order to ship the 
cheapest way, it is by using good 
judgment in competitive routes that 
the best service at the lowest cost is 
secured. 


Tedious details are involved in pre- 
paring export shipping documents. 
Precise instructions must be fur- 
nished to the factories and must be 
followed up to see that they are com- 
plied with to meet the timing element. 
The shipment must then be carefully 


(Continued on page 35) 


The Traffic Manager 


(A Tribute) 


By J. Leo Cooke 


Vice President 
Lehigh-Lackawanna Warehouse 
Organization 


Jersey City, N. J. 


{Ts no small job, that of traffic manager, 
often unpublicized, often minimized, often 
misunderstood. 


Consider the magnitude of our postwar 
production and distribution problems. We 
all agree probably that there will be plenty 
of new designs and new techniques in pro- 
duction. Many have been tested by war. 
But distribution will remain the job of the 
traffic manager. He must provide the chan- 
nels and the means for a fast, flawless, and 
steady flow of goods to markets opened by 
advertising and sales managers. Statistics 
indicate that of the consumer's dollar, less 
than 50 per cent is spent for the production 
of an article and over 50 per cent for its 
distribution from place of manufacture to 
place of final use or consumption. 


Postwar production will require working 
space. The finished product must be moved 
on to the endless belt of distribution. It is 
up to the traffic manager to clear essential 
manufacturing space of completed produc- 
tion. He is the preventer of bottle-necks. 
He is the organizer of the distribution team 
that aims to get to first base and speed on 
to home plate with the most consumer runs. 


The traffic manager will prove to be one 
of the key men of postwar industry. The 
pace of postwar business is certain to be 
accelerated. He will have to make deci- 


sions about new methods of distribution. He 
will have the choice of improved transporta- 
tion and a new type of transportation—air 
cargo. He will have to meet unprecedented 
public demands for merchandise, that must 
be at its destination quickly, promptly, 
safely. He will have to know how to clear 
the decks for production, how to store sur- 
pluses for speedy but protected delivery. 


The production manager keeps the mer- 
chandise rolling off the assembly lines. The 
advertising manager whets the public's in- 
terest for the product. The sales manager 
gets it sold to the retailer. Then, at this 
vital juncture, the point of sale, the traffic 
manager steps in. It is up to him to have 
the product on nationwide retailers’ counters 
the instant there is a demand for it. Other- 
wise, the efforts of all the others within his 
organization are impaired. 


Modern warehousing and distribution are 
indispensable cogs in the wheel of industry. 
This is recognized by the chain stores, which 
allot 5 per cent of their budgets to this 
aspect of their business. With the lowering 
of the costs of distribution, alert manufac- 
turers will realize that selling prices can be 
reduced and sales increased. More and 
more the traffic manager, with his special 
ized training, is likely to be the Doctor of 
Distribution. 
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the problem of prevent- 
ing loss and damage to freight in 
transit on the nation’s railroads, the 
Freight Loss and Damage Prevention 
committee of the Midwest Shippers 
Advisory Board has reached the con- 
clusion that the consignee could be a 
big factor in reducing claims against 
the railroads. 


About 95 percent of all claims are 
filed by the consignee or receiver, it 
was stated at a recent meeting of the 
Midwest Board’s newly created com- 
mittee in Chicago. ew consignees 

_ ever report back to the shipper on 
the condition of the consignment at 
delivery, the committee finds. The 
shipper, consequently, remains in ig- 
norance of the damage and goes right 
along, assuming that his packing and 
his loading methods are all that they 
should be and that he is getting his 
—< to his customer in perfect con- 

ition. 


Standard Form Urged 


To correct this situation the Mid- 
west Board has launched a campaign 
to encourage receivers of freight to 
look on loss and damage not as a 
necessary evil, but as something that 
can be prevented, if they 1 co- 
operate. 


Addressing the committee, A. S. 
Lukey, a.t.m., Staley Mfg. Co., De- 
catur, Ill., described a standard form 
his company sends to its customers at 
the time a car goes forward. This 
carries a diagram of the car and in- 
cludes a request that the customer 
report any damage which has oc- 
curred, indicate on the diagram the 
location of the damage in the car and 
express an opinion as to the cause of 
the damage. 


After due discussion this form was 
adopted as a standard by the commit- 
tee and later this action was approved 
by the full Midwest Board, which 
recommended that it be used by ship- 
pers in the Board’s territory. 


Failure of Containers 


About 60 percent of the $60,000,000 
paid by the railroads for loss and 
damage claims in 1944 was due to 
failure of the containers, it was 
brought out at the committee meet- 
ing. Standards covering factors of 
safety have been adopted by con- 
tainer manufacturers and endorsed 
by the carriers, but shippers, it was 
coanged, have failed to adopt these 
mag to their shipping require- 
ments. 
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Freight Loss and Damage Prevention 


About 60% of the $60,000,000 paid by the railroads for loss and 

damage claims in 1944 was because of the failure of containers, 

according to a survey made by a committee of the Midwest Shippers 
Advisory Board. 


Capacity Loading Proposal 


Shippers have shown a strongly favorable 
response to a proposal put forth by eastern 
railroads, which offers shippers a 10 per 
cent reduction in transportation charges on 
carloads of specified freight loaded to 
higher minimum weights, E, H. Burgess, 
chairman, Traffic Executive Assn., eastern 
territory, stated last week. A large number 
have indicated that they will support the 
proposal when it is brought up at a public 
none in Chicago on Feb. 6 and 7, he 
said, 


Claims Dropped 90%, 


Where shippers have followed rec- 
ommended standards, their claims 
have dropped about 90 percent of 
what they were formerly statistics 
indicate. Of particular interest was 
a report of the a of a can- 
ner, who enlisted the aid of a testing 
laboratory to set up standards for 
boxes used in his business. 


After manufacturers began supply- 
ing boxes complying with his required 
standards a considerable improve- 
ment was noticed in the company’s 
loss and damage claim record. This 
canner also sent his engineers all over 
the country, it was related, to check 
on the condition of his shipments 
when received and from every ware- 


Where Freight Cars Spend Their Time 


“WITH SHIPPERS 
Loading and Unloading 47% 


WITH RAILROADS 


In Origin Yards mea 8% 
In Intermediate Yards = Ml 19% 
In Trains l6x% 
In Destination Yards 10%’ 

TOTAL 100% 


house visited came commendation gy 
the improvements resulting 
adoption of the box standards. If the 
shipper does not pay closer attentign 
to the performance record of his ship. 
ping containers, one speaker asserted, 
“he won’t get the business of that 
customer any more.” 


Loading Practices 


Reporting on his observations of 
the practices followed by shippers in 
loading machinery, A. M. Rieck, 
supervisor of loss and damage pre. 
vention of the Chicago & North 
Western Railroad, told of a 
electric welder, which was offered his 
line for shipment. 


“It had skids o- dry rot timber,” 
said Mr. Rieck, “and they split up in 
handling. I took one of those tim 
back to the manufacturer and his 
traffic manager carried it out to the 
shop, where he told them it was one 
of the worst jobs he had ever seen, 
They had a stack of secondhand 
lumber piled up and he instructed 
them, then and there, not to use any 
more of it. 


“But it seems so strange that a 
company will spend months on manv- 
facturing a product and when it 
comes time to provide proper skids, 
crates or blocking for shipping the 
machine, they are not there.” 


The Stewart-Warner Corp., Chi- 
cago, has a box engineering division, 
E. F. Stecker, g. t. m., reported to the 
committee and when recurring dam- 
ages to shipments received in some 
particular department reveal some- 
thing wrong, a conference is held 
with all parties involved. 


“Here,” said Stecker, “we try to 
find out what is wrong. We buy from 
457 different towns and we sometimes 
go so far as to tell the vendor how to 
ship his merchandise to us, even tak- 
ing the time to design a box for him.” 


Military Packing 


Some of the instructions on_pack- 
ing and packaging by the military, 
Stecker said, “may seem silly but 
there are always definite reasons for 
their requirements.” Equally silly, he 
declared, was the shipment reported 
seen on a New Orleans dock, for 
which corrugated boxes tied with 
strings were being used by the ship- 
per, “with the expectation that they 
would be delivered in Africa in good 
condition.” . 


“I have spent some time recently,” 
Stecker continued, “checking the docks 
of railroads and truck lines and the 
packages which I have examined indi- 
cate that some companies do not seem 
to care whether damage results.” 


Where there is a constant run of 
damage to a particular article, he sug- 
gested that the shipper engage pack 
aging counsel. He advanced also the 
idea that the Advisory Board form at 
organization similar to the Vigilance 
Committee to promote a movement to 


co 
help halt the tremendous flood of lost Hi, atta. 
and damaged shipments transpo 
by rail. (Slawson.) Claims 
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mw claims against the tarrier 
should be supported by the fol- 
bwing documents: standard claim 
frm; original invoice, or certified 
opy; original destination freight bill 
md original bill of lading. 


Where the original bill of lading or 
the original freight bill has been lost, 
tcopy should be furnished supported 
yan indemnity bond. 


loss and damage claims may be 
tvided roughly into nine groups, 
umely: acknowledged shortages; 
tmcealed shortages; shortages from 
ats under original seals; shortages 
fom open top cars; acknowledged 
lamages; concealed damages; dam- 
es to carload shipments moving un- 
ét shipper’s load and count; damages 
perishable shipments because of 

of refrigeration; damages be- 
talse of delay. 


Acknowledged shortages on l.c.l. 

ments. Claims of this nature are 
asy to collect if properly handled. 

y days should be allowed to 
tapse between date of delivery of 
hipment and date claim is filed as 
t large percentage of all shortages 


tives only, and, in addition, should 
lve the representative of the carrier 
ho makes the delivery, place a nota- 

of the shortage on the copy of 
te freight bill which is retained by 
consignee. This notation should 
Signed by the railroad agent and 
the person making the delivery. 

copy of the freight bill should 
Mattached to the claim. 


Claims for shortages so supported 


Liability of Carriers 
For Loss and Damage 


Loss and damage claims may be divided roughly into nine groups or 
classifications. The proper handling of claims in each of these classi- 
fications is analyzed and discussed in this paper. 


By W. B. JESTER 


will be paid promptly by the carrier. 
All freight charges on the entire 
shipment should be paid and the 
freight on the part of the shipment 
which checks short included in the 
claims. If shipment is sold f.o.b. 
destination and freight charges pre- 
paid, the freight charges are in- 
cluded in the invoice price of the 
commodity and should not be in- 
sg as a separate item on the 
claim. 


Concealed shortages on l.c.]1 ship- 
ments. If not promptly handled these 
claims are difficult to collect but if 
properly handled they can be col- 
lected. Such claims are usually caused 
by robbery. It is not difficult for an 
employe of a carrier to open a case 


EDITOR'S NOTE: The author has had many 
years of practical experience in traffic man- 
agement. 


He was general traffic manager for The 
D. Pender Grocery Co. (now Colonial 
Stores) Norfolk, Va., for 20 years and for 
six years was executive secretary and traffic 
manager of the Virginia-Carolina Peanut 
Assn., and the National Peanut Council, 
with general! offices at Atlanta, Ga. He is 
at present branch traffic manager at Dallas, 
Tex., for a nationally known beverage man- 
ufacturer. 


of silk hose for instance, take out a 
dozen pairs and renail the case. Such 
a robbery cannot be discovered until 
the case is unpacked. As soon as the 
shortage is discovered the carrier 
should benotified and opportunity given 
for an inspector to check the invoice 
and inspect the empty case and pack- 
ing. The inspector should give the 
consignee a copy of the inspection re- 
port. This copy should be attached 
to the claim papers. 


The fact that a carrier has been 
given a clear receipt for a shipment 
does not bar collection of a claim for 
an actual loss. In Mears vs. Railroad 
Co. (Conn.) 52 Atl. 610 the court 
ruled that a clear receipt by a con- 
signee is simply a piece of evidence 
and does not prevent him from prov- 
ing the goods were in fact not de- 
livered intact by the carrier. 


Shortages from cars delivered un- 
der original seals. These claims are 
difficult to collect but they can be 
collected if properly handled. 


A carrier usually will decline such 
a claim. It is then necessary for the 
claimant to bring suit to collect for 
his loss. At the trial of the case the 
plaintiff should show by a preponder- 
ance of evidence that the correct num- 
ber of packages were placed in the 
car at time of shipment and a lesser 
number unloaded from the car at 
destination. 


Some carriers will pay such a claim 
on presentation of affidavit from the 
shipping clerk who loaded the car and 
the receiving clerk who unloaded the 
car. There are many ways that cars 
may be robbed even though they move 
under original seals: the seals may 
not be properly applied and the car 
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wey be robbed before it is properly 
sealed; grain or liquid may be drawn 
from a car through a small hole bored 
in the bottom of the car, and the 
hole may later be filled up so that it 
is impossible to detect it. Whiskey 
is often robbed in this way. Re- 
frigerator cars are sometimes robbed 
through the bunkers. 


On receipt of a car which has 
moved under the original seals and 
from which part of the contents are 
missing, the carrier should be notified 
immediately and given an opportunity 
to check the contents of the car with 
the invoice. The carrier’s inspector 
should then give the consignee an in- 
spection report reading in part, ‘“con- 
signee reports packages short 
from car.” This report should be at- 
tached to the claim papers. 


With reference to the liability of 
a carrier for loss from cars which 
move under original seals, the Com- 
mission on pp. 351-352 of its report 
on Claims for Loss and Damage of 
Grain, 56 ICC 347, said: 


“The carriers contend that the absence 
of any record of loss by leakage or other- 
wise of grain while in transit should be 
accepted as prima facie evidence that ro 
loss occurred. The shippers propose that 
the clear record of either the carriers’ 
or shippers’ facilities shall not be in- 
terpreted as affecting or changing the 
burden of proof now lawfully resting 
upon either party. The adoption of the 
carriers’ proposed rule would shift the 
burden of proof and deprive the shippers 
of a legal right which they now have. By 
the weight of authority the shipper has 
established a prima facie case when he 
shows that the reported weight of the 
grain delivered to the consignee was less 
than that delivered and receipted for 
by the carrier. The burden of rebutting 
this prima facie evidence of loss rests 
upon the carrier and the weight that 
should be given to its clear car record 
necessarily depends upon the accuracy 
and completeness of the record and all 
other circumstances affecting the question 
of loss. It is only one of many factors 
that mav and should be considered and 
cannot fairly be urged as a controlling 
test in all instances.” 


Shortages from open top cars. Coal 
is the principle item on which claims 
are filed for shortages from open top 
cars. Cars of coal are sometimes 


Eastern Freight Embargo 


Heavy snowfall and severe cold in many 
transportation centers, coupled with con- 
gested freight movements, said to have 
been the worst in the experience of eastern 
railroads, necessitated a 72-hour freight 
embargo last month, effective at one min- 
ute after midnight, Jan. 26, on everything 
except war freight moving to, from and 
within the area east and south of the Great 
Lakes. 


The order was made effective by the Assn. 
of American Railroads at the direction of 
the Office of Defense Transportation, and 
interfered seriously with the transportation 
of fruit and vegetable shipments, news- 
print and other commodities. 


robbed in transit. When a consignee 
believes such cars are being robbed, 
he should request the railroad agent 
to weigh all cars at destination be- 
fore they are placed for unloading. 
The weigher’s certificates at origin and 
destination, if they show a shortage, 
are all that is necessary to collect 
such a claim. 


Where a shortage is not discovered 
until after a car is unloaded the con- 
tents of the car should he imme- 
diately weighed by a disinterested 
party and the claim supported by an 
affidavit from the weigher. The car- 
rier should be notified as soon as the 
shortage is discovered. 


Acknowledged damages. Claims of 
this nature should be handled in a 
similar manner as claims for acknol- 
edged shortages. When shipment is 
delivered consignee should see that 
a representative of the carrier makes 
a notation both on delivery receipt 
and freight bill showing actual condi- 
tion of the shipment at time of de- 
livery. Claims should be filed prompt- 


Record-Breaking Steel Shipments 


7 STIMATING that total shipments of fin- 

ished steel from steel plants to all con- 
sumers will exceed 62,000,000 tons in 1944, 
the American Iron & Steel Institute disclosed 
that peak tonnages of steel which went into 
basic products of American industry in any 
prewar year added up to only around two- 
thirds as much steel as was produced in 1944. 


The Institute added that about 37,256,000 
tons of finished steel would have been con- 
sumed if the peak production years for each 
of such basic products as construction proj- 
ects, automobiles, home appliances, farm 


equipment, machinery and containers, had 
occurred simultaneously. 


The maximum consumption of steel for all 
purposes including export in a prewar year 
was reached in 1929 when about 45,500,000 
tons of finished steel were produced, the 
report noted. 


The Institute also reported that in the 
first three years of the war the steel plants 
of the United States produced a record- 
breaking total of more than 263,000,000 tons 
of steel ingots and castings. 
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ly. Claims of this nature supported 
by original freight bill showing actug] 
damage will be paid without question, 


Concealed damages on l.c.]. ship. 
ments. This type of claim should be 
handled promptly. The procedure js 
the same as that used in claims for 
concealed l.c.l. shortages. The im- 
portant part is to give the representa. 
tive of the carrier an opportunity 
inspect the damaged goods as soon 
as the damage is discovered. Copy 
of the carrier’s inspection report 
showing the damage should be at- 
tached to the claim. Claims of this 
nature so supported are usually paid 
promptly providing the nature of the 
damage is such as could reasonably 
have occurred while the freight was in 
transit. 


Damages to carload shipmenis un- 
der shipper’s load and count. As soon 
as a damage of this kind is discovered 
a representative of the delivering car- 
rier should be notified and given an 
opportunity to inspect the damaged 
goods. In cases of large damage it is 
well to have the carrier inspect the 
car before it is unloaded in order to 
ascertain cause of damage. 


In some cases a carrier’s agent 
may claim the damage is because of 
improper loading by the shipper. In 
such cases, the burden of proof is on 
the carrier to show that the damage 
was caused by improper loading and 
that there was no contributory negli- 
gence on the part of the carrier. 


Usually claims for damage to con- 
tents of cars moving under shipper’s 
load and count are paid promptly if 
supported by carrier’s inspection 
report. 


Damages to perishable shipments 
because of lack of refrigeration. These 
claims probably cause more contro- 
versy than any other type of claim 
because carriers’ claim agents are in- 
clined to contend that the damage 
was caused by “the inherent character 
of the shipment.” For instance, if 4 
carload of tomatoes under refrigera- 
tion is delivered in a decayed condi- 
tion the claim agent may contend that 
the tomatoes were over-ripe when 
shipped. If the car is not properly 
refrigerated at the time of delivery at 
destination it is conclusive proof that 
the damage was caused by negligence 
of the carrier in not keeping the cat 
properly iced. 


The liability of a carrier for dam- 
ages caused by lack of proper re 
frigeration is governed by the effec- 
tive tariffs. If a carrier publishes 8 
tariff providing for refrigeration set 
vice then the burden of proof is om 
the carrier to show that the car was 
properly refrigerated in transit and 
the damage was not caused by lack 
of refrigeration. 


Damage because of delay. Freight 
claim agents usually will decline 1 
pay claims for damages caused by 
delay. This is because carriers ar 
not insurers against delay in trans 
portation of freight. A carrier 
liable only for damage caused by ut 


(Continued on page 101) 
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Legislative Remedies Proposed by ICC 


In 58th Annual Report 


Regulation of rate bureaus, land grant rate repeal and amendment 
of standard time act among notable suggestions made to Congress 
in report covering period from Nov. 1, 1943 to Oct. 31, 1944. 


UTSTANDING proposals for re- 

medial legislation for administra- 
tive improvements in its supervision 
of interstate commerce were made by 
the Interstate Commerce Commission 
in its 58th annual report to Congress 
covering the period from Nov. 1, 1943, 
to Oct. 31, 1944, released last month. 


Notable among the 14 proposals 
were recommendations to provide ade- 
quate regulation of rate bureaus; 
abolition of land grant rates; com- 
plete rewriting of the Transportation 
of Explosives Act, and amendment of 
the Standard Time Act. 


Transportation Activities 


In its review of transportation ac- 
tivities for the 12 months covered in 
the report, the ICC made the follow- 
ing observations: 


That while railroads and water 
carriers were better off with respect 
to equipment, at the end of the calen- 
dar year 1943, and while pipe lines 
had expanded greatly, “all indications 
point to the conclusion that the situa- 
tion with regard to motor transpert 
facilities had not improved, and prob- 
ably had worsened.” 


That combined interstate common 
and contract motor carriers’ tonnage 
Increased 2.6 per cent in the first half 
of 1944 despite a 3.7 per cent decline 
in vehicle-miles. 


That 1,091 Class 1 inter-city motor 
carriers of property in 1943 had net 
income of $10,066,084 after taxes that 
owe compared with $19,552,456 in 


That serious shortages of repair 
parts and tires, increased use of in- 
experienced personnel and greater age 
of vehicles have increased accident 

ards in trucking, yet motor carrier 
accidents for the year had not in- 
creased appreciably. 


In support of its recommendations 
to give it jurisdiction over rate bu- 
reaus and conferences of carriers, the 
Commission said that in 1944 there 
had been two important developments, 
of significance in connection with the 
application of the Sherman Antitrust 
Act to transportation agencies. The 
first of those, it said, was the acquittal 
by a grand jury in the federal district 
court at Denver, on April 6, of the 
Middlewest Motor Freight Bureau of 
Kansas City, Mo., and a number of 
other similar organizations as well as 
motor carriers and individuals who 
had been indicted for conspiracy to 
violate the antitrust laws. The second 
development, it said, was the filing of 
a complaint by the federal govern- 
ment in federal district court at Lin- 
coln, Neb., charging violations of sec- 
tion 1 and 2 of the Sherman Act by 
the Assn. of American Railroads and 
certain railroad companies and in- 
dividuals, and seeking dissolution of 
the AAR. 


The indictment at Denver, the Com- 
mission said, was based “at least in 
part” on information that had come 
to the Commission’s official knowledge 
and that had been referred by it to 
the Justice Department. 


Questions Sherman Act 


“The outcome of the trial at Den- 
ver, however,” it continued, “suggests 
doubt as to the practical value of the 
Sherman Act in preventing reprehen- 
sible practices through joint action 
by carriers and ‘their organizations. 
Rather, it appears that a more effec- 
tive administrative remedy could be 
devised by an amendment to the In- 
terstate Commerce Act.” 


“Until about five years ago,” the 
report continues, “the view was rather 
generally held that for all wrongs for 


which the parties are afforded a rem- 
edy by terms of the Interstate Com- 
merce Act, to that extent the Inter- 
state Commerce Act supersedes the 
anti-trust laws. 


Recent Decisions 


“While such a view perhaps re- 
quires qualification in the light of 
more recent court decisions, it is sup- 
ported to some extent by the evident 
disposition on the part of Congress 
to negative the application of the anti- 
trust laws to certain transactions of 
carriers subjected to regulation under 
the Interstate Commerce Act, section 
5(11) of which affords an example. 
Also it is significant that the state- 
ment of national transportation policy 
added to that act in 1940 contains the 
following: 


“. . , to encourage the establishment 
and maintenance of reasonable charges 
for transportation services, without un- 
just discrimination, undue preference or 
advantage, or unfair or destructive com- 
petitive practices. ... 


“In our opinion, there is danger 
that undue breadth in interpreting 
and applying the Sherman Act would 
interfere with carrying out the stated 
policy against ‘unfair or destructive 
competitive practices.’ We believe 
therefore that there is just as much 
present need for legislation to prevent 
any such outcome and to clarify the 
rights and duties of carriers subject 
to the Interstate Commerce Act as 
there was at the time of the first ses- 
sion of the 78th Congress, when two 
bills which would have that effect 
were introduced: S. 942, by Senator 
Wheeler, To amend the Interstate 
Commerce Act to provide for agree- 
ments between common carriers by 
railroad, between common carriers by 
pipeline, between common carriers by 
motor vehicle, between common car- 
riers by water, and between freight 
forwarders, for the making and filing 
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of rates, fares, charges and classifica- 
tions for transportation of passengers 
and property, and for other purposes, 
and H. R. 2720, by Congressman Bul- 
winkle, To amend section 1(4) of the 
Interstate Commerce Act.... | 
“Although neither of these bills in 
our opinion dealt adequately with the 
problem, we were entirely: in sym- 
pathy with their broad objective.” 


Additional Proposals 


Other recommendations for legisla- 


tion follows: 

That the reduced land grant rates 
of railroads on certain government 
traffic be abolished by legislation such 


That legislation such as embodied 
in S. 1473, passed by the Senate June 
22 last, to effect certain changes in 
Commerce Act be en- 


That sections 20 and 20a, setting 
forth requirements with respect to 
accounting by rail carriers and to is- 
suance of securities by such carriers, 
be amended so as to make them appli- 


cable to non-carrier. subsidiaries of: 


rail carriers, “at least with respect 


to their accounting and the. issuance 


of securities,” and that restrictions 
be imposed on the expenditure of car- 
rier funds, the incurring of obliga- 
tions, or the acquiring of property by 
a carrier or its subsidiaries, except 
for the operation or legitimate im- 
or development of its prop- 
e 

' That section 222, making unlawful, 
among other things, the granting of 


_- rebates or concessions by motor car- 


riers and prescribing penalties there- 
for, and requiring the filing of cer- 
tain reports, be amended by adding a 
new paragraph by which would be 

rovided “a remedy by forfeiture” for 

ilure of motor carriers, brokers, etc., 
to keep records in accordance with 
regulations prescribed under part II 
of the act or failure to file reports 
prescribed thereunder. The Commis- 
sion said that a remedy by forfeiture 
was provided for violation of various 
provisions of part I of the act, “sec- 
tion 20(7), for example,” and that 
for various reasons a forfeiture suit 
would be preferable to a prosecution 
on the filing of information, “which 


‘is now necessary in cases of derelic- 


tions such as those before mentioned.” 

That section 411(c), making it un- 

lawful for a director, officer, employe 
(Continued on page 94) 


Traffic and Sales 


A traffic manager talks with salesmen on fraffic and delivery prob- 
lems in relation to sales, and emphasizes the fact that traffic man- 
agement is a vital factor in sustaining sales. 


By JOSEPH PANZER 
Traffic Manager, Purepac Corp., 
New York 


TRAFFIC management is a vital 
factor in sustaining sales. Its op- 
erations help to shape the reputation 
of any firm operating as a supplier 
of consumer goods. In that way, traf- 
fic management aids or handicaps 
every salesman’s efforts. 

Traffic management is governed to 
some extent by the operations of the 
salesman sending in stock orders for 
wholesalers. If a salesman operates 
with the problems of shipping con- 
stantly in mind, he will enable the 
shipping department to give quicker 
service. 


Present Difficulties 


Rail and truck movements are 
overloaded today the require- 
ments of milita transportation. 
Therefore, when discussing shipping 
delays beyond our control, it is usu- 
ally good olicy to defend your com- 

trafiie department in the light 
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of present-day difficulties. When, how- 
ever, that department is at fault, it is 
advisable to make the admission read- 
ily to a customer and assure him that 
every precaution will be taken to 
guard against repetition of the com- 
plaint at hand. When the fault 
clearly does not fall on your company, 
don’t chime in with a customer by 
agreeing. 

We do our utmost to maintain a 
high level of shipping help on the ba- 
sis of today’s standards, and are con- 
stantly making every effort to keep 
our shipping force to its full size at 
all times. Most reputable companies 
are doing the same. Point out these 
facts, use them as selling tools. Point 
out that on the basis of studies we 


EDITOR'S NOTE: This is part of a 
made by Mr. Panzer before his company's 


sales force at a recent meeting in New York. 


‘pack into another carton. Now if you 


have made, our shipments company 
favorably and, in some instances, gy. 
cel those of our competitors. 


Short and Long Hauls 


Every salesman should know aboy 
today’s problems in short and loy 
hauling. Every salesman should mak 
allowances for those problems by edy. 
cating wholesalers and retailers alik, 
to place anticipatory orders well iy 
advance. This not only will help th 
shipping department but the produ. 
tion department also. More than that, 
it will aid in maintaining a stock pie 
to fill occasional rush orders readily 

Salesmen can help in many other 
ways to speed up delivery service, 
Quicker and faster deliveries to cys. 
tomers mean quicker turnover for 
them and more orders for the sale. 
men. I will outline a few of thog 
“helping ways.” 


Case Lots 


1. Try as much as possible to sel] 
complete casé lots. A $25 order con 
sisting of many broken lots requires 
more time in assembling and packing 
than does a $100 order of complete 
units. Of course, it is obvious that 
the order picker has to break o 
more cartons, the checker in turn fas 
to re-check, and the packer has to as 
semble the assortment ‘and carefully 


write up full case lots, the packing 
table checker and the packer have 
less trouble. Not only does that save 
time and money, it also reduces 
errors. The time thus saved enables 
us to handle that many more orders, 


Correct Address 


2. Very often, in fact, too often, in- 
correct addresses are shown on or 
ders. The other day we had a ship- 
ment addressed to 1161 Second Ave 
which is up around 62nd St. When 
the driver got there, he found no such 
customer at that address. Upon look 
ing up the address in the ’phone book, 
he found that it should be 116 Second 
Ave., a distance of about three miles. 
Our truck had to back-track on terri- 
tory he had already gone over that 
day. Result: almost an hour of the 
truck’s time was lost. That truck 
could have made at least four more 
deliveries had it not been for that 
error. Similar errors are likely to be 
experienced by wholesalers in 
handling of turnover orders. & 
please check your names and 
dresses before sending in orders. Lo 
cal salesmen can facilitate the rout 
ing of orders, if, when writing the ad- 
dresses in their order books, they also 
show the cross street nearest to that 
address. 


Freight Costs 


8. Salesmen catering to the whole 
sale trade can be of greater help t 
customers in helping to reduce freight 
costs, Freight charges are paid to the 
carriers on a weight basis. Less-cat- 
load and _ less-truckload f 
charges are considerably higher t 
earload or truckload rates. There 
fore, when you possibly can, build up 
your order to full truckloads which as 
a general rule require a minimum 
20,000 Ib., or in the case of carl 

(Continued on page 100) 
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F all the pu and paper mills in 

the world stopped operating to- 
morrow, the war would come to an 
md in less than sixty days. 

This is a very startling statement 
md many people will find it difficult 
to believe and understand. Yet, with 
alittle analysis, it becomes an obvi- 
ous fact. 

Throughout the world there is not 
wer a sixty-day supply of pulp and 
paper to carry on the normal func- 
tions of business, to say nothing of 
the unusual demands of the war. 

Practically all of the gunpowder 
wed in the war is manufactured from 
wodpulp. Without pulp the guns 
would have to stop firing. 

There would be no paper for mak- 
ing blue prints, drawings, and maps. 
There would be no paper for issuing 
smmy and navy orders, for the requi- 
sitioning of materials, or for sanitary 
and health purposes. There would not 
wen be paper available for the print- 
ing of currency and government 
= for the financing of the war 


oper in Daily Life 


If you want to have a real night- 
mare, imagine not only the paralyz- 
ing effect the absence of paper would 
have on the war, but what it would 
4 in our daily lives: 


1 foods packaged in paper or 
artons would disappear from the 
market. 


There would be no newspapers or 
Magazines or correspondence. 

Schools would be without paper. 

We would not be able to write 

s, keep social security records, 
Wite life insurance policies, or even 
lave marriage or death certificates. 

Paper and paper products are 
werywhere, performing their invalu- 
thle services. We take paper for 
granted like the air we breathe and 

water we drink, and seldom stop 
think of the vital role it plays in 
our lives. 

Nevertheless, it is like the blood 
team in our bodies, carrying life 
ind energy to every member, making 
bssible that coordination and cooper- 
ition of individuals which we call 
tvilization. In short, it can truly be 
~ “paper is the lifeblood of civili- 

ion. 


loper in War 


Let us look at the use of paper in a 
Ypical war aot We have paper 
Jans, blue prints, orders and requisi- 
on paper for materials, Men are 
, social security cards are issued, 


Our Insatiable Need of Paper 


By S. S. SANDIFER 


Assistant Traffic Manager, 
Gaylord Container Corp., 
Bogalusa, La. 


This is part of a talk delivered recently 
before the Southeast Shippers Advisory 
Board at New Orleans, La. 


they are paid in pa Money or by 
paper checks. They bring their lunc 
in paper wrappers. Their washrooms 
are supplied with paper cups, towels 
and toilet paper. Parts come in paper 
containers. Records of machine parts 
and performances are kept on paper. 
Telegrams come and go on paper. 

The boys in our selective service 
were drawn by paper pellets. They 
get notices on paper to appear before 
their draft boards, whose records are 
on paper. 

hen they arrive at camp, several 

pieces of paper must be filled out be- 
fore they can be called soldiers. They 
are given a manual of information, a 
volume whose first printing alone 
made a stack of books 16 times as 
high as the Washington monument. 
They are issued clothing which comes 
out of paper cartons and boxes. They 
go into barracks which were first a 
paper blueprint and are now sheathed 
with paper and roofed with paper. 
Their activities are governed or- 
ders on bulletin boards and in officers’ 
pockets which were written on paper. 
The camp canteen sells them wrapped 
candy and foods and paper cigarettes. 


Paper Outlook Poor 


In a talk before Associated Printing Sales- 
men, Inc., Arthur E. Corbin, New York dis- 
trict chief, general salvage branch, WPB, 
declared that the end of the war in Europe 
will have no relieving effect on the paper 
situation here, which is now worse than any 
the country has previously experienced. 

Saying that the problem of supply in the 
Pacific theatre of war is tremendous, Mr. 
Corbin added that a total of 700,000 items 
are now being packed in paper for the 


armed services, and that in order to supply 


every man overseas it is necessary to ship 
81 tons per mo. per man, During the last 
war tonnage was 27. : 


Practically all of the gunpowder used in the war is manufactured 
from woodpulp. Throughout the world there is not over a 60-da 

supply of pulp and paper to carry on the normal functions of busi- 
ness, to say nothing of the unusual demands of the war. We take 
paper for granted like the air we breathe and the water we drink, 
and seldom stop to think of the vital role if plays in our lives. 


They write home on paper letterheads 
enclosed in paper envelopes. 

They don gas macks with Pe 
filters and when sick or injured they 
use paper hospital supplies like paper 
sputum cups and cups for liquid 
medicine, 


Battle Maps 


Battles are planned on paper maps 
and gun pointers consolidate their 
range from paper data tables. Code 
books are paper printed and aerial 
photographers print their pictures on 
sensitized paper. 

On pay day they vs the paper 
payroll and are paid in paper cur- 
rency. Their discharge. will be on 
paper. 

aper serves the men of our armed 
forces, looking after their material 
comfort and their military education. 


Commissary Uses 


Go to the commissary of any army 
5 Watch the food trucks rolling 
in. Paper cartons, paper wrappings, 
paper labels, paper napkins, paper 
cups, paper plates, paper spoons, pa- 

r containers. “Iron rations,” those 

ighly concentrated, space-saving 
goods carried for emergency use 
when troops are isolated from their 
support, or on long marches when 
army kitchens cannot k up, are 
packed in paper and paperboard con- 
tainers for lightness and cleanliness. 
Warfare cannot be carried on with- 
out concentrated food, properly pro- 
tected by paper. 

Letters from home are great mo- 
rale builders. Letters are written on 
paper. Nothing the soldier gets is 
quite so priceless. 


Prospects Ahead 


It will take several million cords 
of pulpwood to manufacture the pa- 
per needed in 1945 to package the 
food, supplies and munitions for 
overseas shipments. Enormous quan- 
tities of pulpwood are needed for the 
manufacture of smokeless powder, 
shell cases, military textiles, heavy 
multi-walled paper sacks, photo- 
graphic films and paper, medical sup- 
plies, plastics, ete., all essential for 
war uses. 

So that shipping space may be con- 
served, several compression problems 
have been worked out. For example, 
toilet tissue is now compressed in in- 
dividual unit size and also shipping 
case size. The collapsing of toilet 
rolls will save approximately 6,000 

(Continued on page 34 
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More Stable Method of Palletizing 
Developed by Quartermaster Corps 


NEW, ingenious, and economical 

method of unitizing pallet loads 
of subsistence items, insuring safer 
delivery from manufacturers to over- 
seas warehouses, has been developed 
by the Quartermaster Corps, accord- 
ing to the War Department. 


Before reaching overseas destina- 
tions, subsistence items go through 
extremely rough handling such as 
shifting in car humping; handling by 
ship’s slings in stowing.in holds as 
well as multiple warehouse handlings. 
Some most damaging falls occur 
when a palletized load strikes on either 
of its edges. Average gross weight 
of a palletized load of subsistence 
items is about 2,100 lb., and impact 
of a fall of only a few inches is a 
factor of considerable importance. 
Unless adequately protected and 
strapped, tendency is for the load to 
loosen and disintegrate with repeated 
handlings requiring complete reor- 
ganizing and restrapping. 


Side Slipping 


In order to prevent side slipping of 
individual cartons making up a unit, 
an inexpensive adhesive is applied at 
four corners of each carton, gluing it 
to the carton immediately above or 
below it, and the load strapped only 
one way with three straps. 


Adhesive, while sufficient 
strength, to prevent side slipping 
when the load is dropped on the un- 
strapped edge, is not strong enough 
to prevent the easy separation of the 
load, and its tensile strength is so low 
that separation does not cause tear- 
ing enough to render cartons unfit for 
reuse. 


Notable Advantages 


The new method affords a number 
of advantages and economies. 
eliminating the necessity of three 
crosswise straps, for the usual pallet 
load, there is a saving of 51 ft. of 
% in. by .023 steel strapping and the 
two necessary extra wood corner 
protectors. 


Another possible saving is affected 
because ‘stability of the glued load 
May permit the use of cheaper 
cartons. 


Man Hours Saved 


It is reported that man hours saved 
by using palletized and unitized 
loads in handling from manufactur- 
ers assembly line, through Quarter- 
master Depots, and to consumption 
point overseas are 64. 


By using these unitized loads, time 
of unloading ships at beaches in war 
zones is so reduced that hazard of 
enemy damage is comparatively less. 
According to reports from one port, 
the speed of loading and unloading 
with unitized loads is great enough to 
save approximately 60 days a year 
for each ship, thereby permitting 
more round trips per ship at this 
time when ship bottoms are so 
critical. 


Heretofore, with piles of individual 
cartons, or unglued palletized units, 
there has been some loss from pilfer- 
ing which is difficult with glued 
units. New method also facilitates 
segregation of commodities at the 
port of debarkation and base depots 
with a minimum of handling. 


Navy to Store Goods 
In Public Warehouses 


The Navy has arranged with} 
War Department to have its regu 
ments for storage of goods in pm 
warehouses handled by the Offigs 
The Quartermaster General, War 
partment, through Space Control 
tion headed by Maj. H. R. Pellegr 
Future requirements of the Navy 
packaged goods storage will be 
ported directly to Office of The Qy 
termaster General, which will m 
allocation to warehouse under the 
called Kansas City and Cley 
Plans, which have been in effect? 
some time for handling Army goody 


Contracts and agreemenis 
made by Storage Division, Navy's} 
reau of Supplies, and accounts 
continue to be administered by im 
Navy Supply Depots until exist 
agreements are terminated. 
Supply Depot, Oakland, Cal., probal 
will continue direct contacts with}aiEE 
lic warehouses for future additignm 
storage service, but elsewhere 
requirements of the Navy will be hai 
dled by Major Pellegrino’s organgm 
tion. 


SPACE SAVING is important in good warehousing. Here pallet loads have been F 
the stack without perfect alignment and in the fewest man-hours possible. Note pallet 
of first machine breaking apart, emphasizing benefit of the guard to the operator. 


Pallet Loads 
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he time-and-cost cutting trio 


“Car loading time cut from 20 man-hours to 1% hours”... 
“unloading costs cut from $1.37 to $0.113 per ton”... “128 
man-hours per day saved in unloading and storing!” Such are 
the time-and-cost cutting reports that tell of the economies 
resulting from palletization and battery-powered electric In- 
dustrial trucks. 


Exide Batteries are in use throughout the country, powering 
thousands of the electric trucks engaged in handling materials 
by this modern method. Exides have ample reserves to meet 
every power need, and to keep trucks moving at sustained 
speeds throughout the day. You can always count on Exides 
for dependability, long-life and ease of maintenance. 


Write us for a FREE copy of the bulletin “Unit Loads,” pre- 
pared by The Electric Industrial Truck Association. It tells 5 A T T E R | E a 
how to cut handling costs up to 50% . . . covers latest develop- 
ments in materials handling . . .and includes actual case histories. 


THE ELECTRIC STORAGE BATTERY CO., Philadelphia 32 


Exide Batteries of Canada, Limited, Toronto 
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Radial method of coal storage used in yards of Boecker Coal & Grain Co., Naperville, Ill. 


Efficient Coal Handling 


By John E. Hubel 


Free many years before Pearl Har- 
bor, during the depression, many 
coal dealers did much wishful think- 
ing about modernization of their stor- 
age equipment. But few had the 
means in those hard times to put 
their thinking into practice. Among 
those who looked ahead and installed 
coal handling equipment was the 
Boecker Coal & Grain Co., Naper- 
ville, Ill. A modern radial was in- 
stalled in its yard, alongside the spur 
tracks, as shown in thé illustration. 
With this fuel handling equipment, 
the company is able to separate vari- 
ous sizes and grades of coal, and to 
hold degradation to a minimum. It 
prevents the mingling of grades, 
causes less dust, and reduces the ne- 
cessity of selling lump coal in smaller 
sizes, often a cause of serious loss. 


Radial Stacker 


With this method of storage, coal 
ears hauled alongside the radial 
stacker may be unloaded directly into 
the proper bin, the unloading unit 
being permanently pivoted at the dis- 
charge point, so that it can be swiv- 
elled 180 deg. The stacker can be low- 
ered so that there will be no drop of 
coal in starting the pile and the boom 
can be gradually raised so that the 
drop of the coal being unloaded can 
be regulated as the pile increases, 
thus maintaining a short drop of coal 
during the entire process of storage 
into the radial bin. This, as can be 
seen eliminates pulverizing of coal 
due to dropping it from a height into 
the bin as unloading proceeds. 

All of the storage bins, being ra- 
dially arranged, are easily reached 
from the stacker. In the bins shown, 
with a 75 ft. radius, each holds about 
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three tons. Only one man is needed 
to operate the unloading and stacking 
mechanism. 

In the illustration nine bins are 
shown, the ninth one, if desired, may 
be left unfilled, so that coal from a 
railroad car can be unloaded directly 
onto a truck backed into the bin, for 
hurrying-up delivery to a customer, 
without handling the coal twice, once 
into a bin and then from bin onto a 
truck. 

The stacker used with this installa- 
tion does not need a very steep angle, 
and, therefore, in order to reach the 
elevation if a flight conveyor stacker 
is used, it must be made longer and 
consequently requires a larger radius 
of operation. In the Boecker coal 
yards a belt conveyor is used, for 
which a longer life is claimed. It is 
said also to require less power to op- 
erate, and is efficient whether used 
for storing coal or niore abrasive ma- 
terials such as sand and gravel. This 
is an advantage for dealers carrying 
several lines of material in addition 
to fuel, such as building material. 
The belt conveyor can be used also, it 
is said, with marked advantage in 
handling coke. 


Is Permanent 


An installation as shown is a perma- 
nent one, and permits the loading of 
trucks very rapidly from the outside 
end of the bin away from the car un- 
loader; in fact, trucks are loaded 
from a bin shortly after the car un- 
loader starts unloading, without in- 
terfering either with the unloading 
or loading operation. 

The equipment described above was 
built by the Barber-Greene Co. 


Paper Sacks Curtailed 


Use of more paper shipping. sacks 
than were used in 1944 for packaging 
such animal feeds as fish meal, fish 
scrap, tankage and meat scrap is pro. 
hibited hy amendment to Paper Ship. 


ping Sack Order L-279 announced by & 


the War Production Board. 


The amendment also prevents nse 
of paper shipping sacks for packag. 
ing items by anyone who did not uge 
sacks for this purpose in 1944, off. 
cials said. However, persons who for. 
merly used automatic machinery for 
packaging in paper shipping sacks 
may continue to do so, in quantities 
not to exceed that used in 1944, 


This amendment does not affect 
paper shipping sacks used for deliy. 
ery to the 5 


Army, Navy, U. 5S. Mari. 
time Commission or WSA. Neither 
does it apply to empty shipping sacks 
shipped by the Foreign Economie Ad- 
ministration for the use of the armed 
services. 


Cost Factors 
In Distribution 


(Continued from page 20) 


ufacturer’s freight outwards portion 
of his own cost of distribution. 


Overall Costs 


And again it should be stressed; 
portions of the cost of distribution of 
the individua] manufacturer are parts 
of his cost of transportation. His cost 
of transportation combined with simi- 
lar cost of other producers, etc., is a 
part of the over-all cost of distribu- 
tion. 


Reverting to the question of wheth- 
er to erect a new plant, or purchase 
or lease one already built, it is seen 
that numerous obstacles must be over- 
come before final judgment can be 
rendered. Manifold answers must be 
found. Many separate problems must 
be untangled. Nevertheless, back of 
all attempts to reach a decision stands 
the clear-cut necessity of understand- 
ing the importance of cost of distribu 

ion. 


Insatiable Need 
Of Paper 


(Continued from page 31) 


cars per year. Requirements for the 
shipping of household rolls of wax 
paper in larger unit packages pro- 
duces a substantial saving in the 
number of arcs required for transpor- 
tation. Compression of envelopes, 
stationery and paper napkins pro- 
duces a substantial saving in shipping 
space and cars required. 


Woodpulp has been under alloca- 
tion since May, 1942. In the alloca 
tion of this commodity, several hun- 
dred thousand car miles have been 
saved monthly by reducing cross 
hauls and excessive hauls. A certain 
amount of container board has been 
under allocation for some time, and 
in the distribution of this tonnage, 
the use of transportation is carefully 
considered. 
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industrial Side 
Of Traffic 
(Continued from page 25) 


flowed and arrangements must be 
imade at geaboard for delivery to 
wean carrier; ocean bills of lading 
must be taken out; consular invoices 
ad other complicated documents fur- 
sished, all of which must be ship- 
shape and handled promptly if the 
gods are to clear as scheduled. Ar- 
rangements must be made for marine 
insurance, and all documents mailed 
fp receiver to reach him before ar- 
fval of the goods. If late, there are 
many complications and all sorts of 
apenses assessed at destination, and, 
nind you, anything which delays 
thir goods is very unpopular with 
temperamental customers. 


lassenger Reservations 


I think it is worth while to men- 
tin that the Harvester Company’s 
traffic department handles all comp- 
ay demands for passenger traftic 
and reservations, for travel, both in- 
land and abroad. This is no easy job, 
especially at the moment, but we find 
it expedient to maintain this service. 
The staff in this division of the traffic 
departinent is composed of employes 
well versed in passenger traffic mat- 
ters, and serves the same purpose for 
the company’s personnel as would be 
srved by any information bureau 
amd passenger ticket agent. Thus, by 
centralizing this service, it proves 
beneficial both to the traveler and the 
transportation companies. 

It may be of interest to describe to 
you International Harvester Co.’s 
traffic department set-up. It consists 
of @ manager, two assistant mana- 
gers, and is divided into the following 
fincipal divisions: 

Inland Rail Transportation. Inland 
Water Transportation. Air Transpor- 
tation. Motor Truck Transportation. 
Passenger Transportation. Lake Traf- 
fe, Export. This latter includes ship- 
ping offices at New York and New 
Qrleans, which assist in the handling 
if all ocean traffic. 

These divisions are serviced by the 
flowing sub-sections: 

Claims. Rates and Routing. Trac- 
ing. Statistical. 

We also have a traffic representa- 
tve at each of our works and transit 
warehouses. 


lo Test Demand 
for Dehydrated Food 


_A six-month sales test was started 
inJanuary to determine whether there 
vill be a postwar domestic market 
fr dehydrated vegetables. Under di- 
tetion of James C. Moore, Farm 
Credit Administration agriculture re- 
arch economist, five kinds of dehy- 
itated vegetables, packed under the 
wmmon “Hy-Rated” label have been 
laced on sale in selected grocery 
sores in Grand Rapids, Mich. Vege- 
tables are diced beets, carrots, sweet 
amd white potatoes and julienne white 


Loading portable refrigerators, with their contents of “live blood’ aboard a transport plane, 


Photo by Virginia deCorvalho, San Francisco "Chronicle." 


Navy Develops Portable Refrigerators 
For Vital Blood Shipments 


I.’ indication of how the modern 
science of refrigeration is meet- 
ing the demands of war is afforded 
by the performance of the portable 
refrigerators developed by the Navy 
for air transportation to the most dis- 
tant war fronts of “live”? human blood 
collected by the Red Cross. 

Live blood is blood as it comes from 
the donor’s viens. In some cases, even 
though blood plasma has saved a 
wounded man during the initial shock 
period, subsequent heavy loss of blood 
has caused death because there wasn’t 
enough blood left to carry needed oxy- 
gen. 

Transfusions of live, or whole, blood 
are required to meet such situations, 
but until recently it was not possible 
to keep live blood for more than a 
week, making transportation to dis- 
tant war fronts impracticable, even 
with planes available to carry it. 


Two New Developments 


Two developments have completely 
changed the picture. It was found 
that if a solution of citric acid, sodium 
citrate, and dextrose was added to the 
live blood, it would retain 75 per cent 
of its original value for as long as 
21 days. The Navy developed a light, 
portable refrigerator that would keep 
the blood at a 40 to 50 degree tem- 
perature for over 60 hours at a 
stretch. 

The refrigerator consists of a ply- 


wood case lined with Fiberglas insula- 
tion two inches thick. In addition to 
providing an efficient barrier to the 
passage of heat, the glass fibers are 
extremely light in weight and do not 
pack down under shock or vibration, 
leaving gaps for heat to pass through. 

Glass jars of live blood are placed 
in racks surrounding a metal con- 
tainer filled with ice. Weight of the 
refrigerator and the ice barely ex- 
ceeds the weight of the blood. The 
whole “package” is light enough to be 
handled by one man. 


Shipped by Air 


Transport planes are now flying the 
refrigerators and their contents of 
live blood on a daily schedule from 
San Francisco to Pearl Harbor, and 
thence to island bases across the Pa- 
cific. The program is under Navy 
jurisdiction, but the blood is made 
available to Army as well as Navy 
medical officers. 

Live blood complements blood plas- 
ma, but in no way lessens the need for 
the latter. Only blood from persons 
with “O,” or “general,” type blood 
can be used as live blood in the pres- 
ent program. Donors are tested by 
the Red Cross centers participating 
in the live blood program to determine 
whether thev have the needed type of 
blood. The blood of type “O” donors 
is flown overseas, while that of other 
donors is processed into plasma. 
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Radical Changes in Railroad Car Design 
Needed for Better Materials Handling 


The mere fact that new cars are being built on the old design, with 
no changes being made in their construction, despite the increased 
amount of shipments by palletized unit loads by the Army and Navy, 
and despite the difficulties that have been experienced with small 
doors, indicates that no serious thought has been given to the 


4 the postwar era, it is going to 
be necessary for the railroads to 
build up their rolling stock. At pres- 
ent, considerable attention is being 
given to high speed engines, of 
greater horsepower for pulling longer 
trains and, in some instances, the 
railroads have built modern freight 
cars using lighter materials such as 
plywood, and with special high speed 
trucks, non-harmonic springs, wrought 
steel wheels, etc., as described in 
D and W, Sept., 1944, p. 21. 

In 1944, The Class 1 Railroads had 
on order 17,325 plain box cars, 2618 
automobile box cars, and 2167 refrig- 
erator cars. It is doubtful whether all 
of these cars have certain essential 
dimensions standardized. For exam- 
ple, the one dimension which should 
be standardized is the height of car 
floor above the track. This is neces- 
sary in order to be able to come up to 
the unloading dock and have plat- 
forms of a uniform unloading level. 


Doors Too Narrow 


_ At present, railroad cars in opera- 

tion will vary anywhere in height of 
floor from 6 in. below platform height 
to 6 in, above. The majority of box 
cars are 40 ft. 6 in. in length and 9 ft. 
2 in. wide, with side doors averaging 
about 6 ft. in width. The length and 
width of most cars is not too objec- 
tionable, but the small 6 ft. wide door 
on box cars, and the small doors on 
refrigerator cars, are objectionable, 
because they impede the loading and 
unloading of these cars by means.of 
mechanical equipment. 

In the March, 1944, issue of The 
Palletizer, published by the U. S. 
Naval Ammunition Depot, Hingham, 
Mass., considerable space was given 
to instruction diagrams to illustrate 
how palletized carloads could be 


problem. 


By MATTHEW W. POTTS 
Materials Handling Editor 


placed in freight cars with a mini- 
mum of time and effort. 

Taking the standard 40 ft. 6 in. 
long car, and using 48 x 48 in. pallets, 
it was shown that the first 24 double- 
decked pallets could be placed into 
position easily with a 4000 lb. fork 
truck. But from there on additional 
pallet loading is severely hampered 
by the small working space because 
the truck has to enter the car and 
back out through the 6 ft. door. 

The use of a hand pallet truck or 
an electrically powered hand pallet 
truck permits placing additional pal- 
lets in the doorway, but this requires 
the use of an additional piece of 
equipment and slows up operations. 
Nevertheless, the method recom- 
mended, and shown in part in the ac- 
companying diagrams, does. over- 
come some of the difficulties, but 
leaves much room for iniprovement. 


Room for Improvements 
These improvements are going to 


The truck is squared away and drives for- 
ward to set the pallet in place. 


Fork truck is backed into car on an angle. 
Pallet comes through the door diagonally. 
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be required of the railroads in order 
to meet truck competition in hand- 
ling palletized unit loads. Conse- 
quently, railroad engineers and car 
designers should consider the design 
of box cars so as to facilitate me- 
chanical handling of unit loads, either 
palletized or in containers. 


The automobile type of car with its 
large doors staggered on each side, 
has certain advantages over the 
standard car with its 6 ft. door, be- 
cause larger equipment and _ larger 
cases can pass through the door with 
ease. But it is going to be necessary 
to be more radical and design cars to 
permit access both from the sides and 
the ends. 


The ideal way to load pallets into a 
car would be through end doors, but 
most plants are not equipped with 
end door unloading platforms. Engi- 
neers interested in materials handling 
have discussed this matter with the 
writer and suggested several ideas. 


Remodeling Present Cars 


In discussing the possibility of re- 
modeling present cars, the thought 
has been expressed that these could 
be arranged with a 10 ft. or 12 ft. 
door opening on each side. Instead of 
staggering them, this opening should 
be off-center at one end, so that pal- 
lets may be placed from one end of 
the car back to the door opening on 
the long side with the runners placed 
lengthwise in the car. It would then 
be possible to fill in the other end in 
the same way and place the remain- 
der of the pallets crosswise in the 
car. The size of the pallet which 
seems to be gaining favor for inter- 
state and export shipments is the 4 ft. 
x 4 ft. pallet with side stringers set 
in 8% in. Certainly no larger siz 
pallet should be considered for such 


Backing away from the pallet, the truck 
swings sharply and goes out forks first. 
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the next two pallets are brought in by 
yonsporter or hand lift pallet truck (which 
won operate in a space of about 6 ft. 6 in.) 
and placed on the deck. Unless the pallet 
beds are over 51 in. long, there will be 
plenty of space for maneuvering. 


shipments because of the aisle space 
md operating space that would be re- 
qired for handling. 

Any car and car door opening that 
is built to take this size pallet could 
jandle smaller pallets also if re- 
qired. One materials handling en- 
gneer has suggested the idea that the 
sdes of the car should be sectional, 
that they could be lifted out and 
wt aside so the car could be unloaded 
atirely from the side. All pallets 
ould be placed with the stringers 


H 
| 


The last two pallet loads are set in the 
doorway area one at a time by transporter 
whand lift pallet truck. The pallets are 
wloaded, box by box, onto empty pallets 
faced on top of the two pallet loads 
bought in by the transporter. All pallet 
bods are now double tiered. This method 
inquires extra manhandling; also, strapping 
hese last two loads to the pallets is awk- 
ward with so little working space. 


mmning crosswise of the car. If this 
mld be arranged considerable time 
mld be saved in placing the pallet 
lad in the car. 
Another idea which has been sug- 
is to have cars arranged so 
t the lower portion, which is ap- 
Moximately 3 ft. in height, could 
as metal drop-down plates so as 
form a working platform between 
sides of the car and the unloading 
tform. The upper portion would 
hinged so that it would fan out, 
by making a protection over the 
(Continued on page 57) 


d of transferring material from these 

2 pallet loads brought in by the trans- 

or hand lift pallet truck, let them 
remain on the deck. 


All diagrams from The Palletizer. 
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LET MEN DIRECT POWER—NOT GENERATE ITI 


Only three kinds of work are done on any- 
thing: processing, assembling, handling. No production, 
storage, transportation or delivery of goods can proceed 
without handling. You can’t take it for granted if you're 
out to get production. 

Handling, the largest single labor cost inside plants, offers 
a most logical place to save time, manpower and money. 
Towmotor places goods on the right spot at the right time. 


Get the story—write for the Towmotor DATA FILE today. 
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What Is Public Relations? Ss 


The quality of our public relations must be analyzed. We must ap- We 


proach that problem as we would one dealing with a product. The body 
quality of our public relations depends entirely upon our basic philos- Boar 


ophy. A public relations man cannot go out and manufacture a 


philosophy that doesn't exist in management, and advertising cannot teres 


successfully continue to sell beyond the quality of the product. consi 


ODAY we hear the term “public 

relations” as a topic in which most 
business organizations are vitally in- 
terested. I question whether, in our 
‘discussions of the subject, we always 
are talking about the same thing. 


Most businessmen seem to refer to 
public relations as their relationship 
with their customers. They usually 
measure their public relations stand- 
ing in terms of the customers’ rating 
of their services or products, or of 
their ethical reputation with the 
trade. It is competition that keeps us 
ong to the quality of this relation- 
ship. 


Limited Scope 


I believe it is safe to say that what 
most people refer to as “public re- 
lations” is confined to a relativel 
limited scope involving our own self- 
ish interests, the standing of our par- 
ticular company in the minds of a 
relatively few people with whom we 
do business. Or, going beyond our 
immediate customer, we may even 
consider the opinions of potential pa- 
trons. This is not “public relations.” 
This is “customer relations.” Public 
relations must extend to all the peo- 
ple, our country and the general wel- 
fare of everyone living in it. 


I, like you, belong to trade associa- 
tions. Seldom have I heard a subject 
discussed in association meetings 
which goes beyond our selfish inter- 
ests. These seem to be paramount. 
Today, every industry either is ad- 
vancing or combating some form of 

- legislation which may directly or in- 
directly affect its business. The prin- 
ciple of self-preservation or self-ad- 
vancement seems always to be the 
main objective. Never yet have I 
heard of the public welfare or public 
interest becoming a major point of 
discussion in any legislation advanced 
by our industry or any other industry. 


Employe Relations 


The subject of employe-relations is 
‘discussed—not with the objective of 
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By W. A. PATTERSON 


President 
United Air Lines, Inc. 


improving the welfare of employes 
but in a spirit of combating employe 
organizations and their activities, or 
as opposing legislation promoted for 
the best interests of labor. 

In connection with industry meet- 
ings, I have noticed that there is not 
always a consistency between our 
public statements and our private 
conversations. Publicly, business con- 
tinuously informs the people of ad- 
vantages and benefits to be enjoyed 
as a result of the great American 
competitive system. But from time to 
time we hear of agreements, either 
adopted formally, if not in violation 
of the Anti-Trust laws, or by coinci- 
dence. It may be that a number of 
companies will adopt a code of ethics 
regarding customer relations. Such 
a code may standardize the type of 
service offered the public and, in some 
cases, where there is no fear of 
Anti-Trust law violation some ex- 
tremely peculiar coincidence prices 
for a particular service may become 
uniform throughout an industry. 


Trade Associations 


The selfishness of trade associa- 
tions, their lack of interest in the 
general public welfare and in the wel- 


° ° 


EDITOR'S NOTE: This is part of an address 
made by Mr. Patterson before the Finan- 
cial Advertisers Assn. in Chicago, several 
months ago. 

The ideas expressed have caused con- 
siderable comment. They are provocative 
and constructively critical. They may help to 
clarify some of the confusion that seems to 
exist with respect to what is often thought- 
lessly referred to as “public relations.” 


en 
fare of their employes is, I fear, more tons 
the rule than the exception. But la 
not here today to condemn or criticiz 
a particular group or particular per 
centage of any group. I merely am 
leading up to the question: “What i 
public relations?” 


itis ¢ 


I have mentioned a few thing 
which we all observe to be happening tis ] 
daily in business, an attitude toward a 


the public that only can be described "a 
as a failure to recognize public intergl ‘arity 
est. I should like to give a few speg tectio 
cific examples so that I may not cre) gitims 
ate the impression of criticizing om that t 
suspicion. althou 
shoulc 
we op 
conten 


Let us take a situation today whicg™ ow 
is causing considerable public discusgjpposi 
sion. It is a quiet but neverthele@§ Bus: 
bitter legislative battle, a battle fomjHour 
legislation between the airlines a@ihag n¢ 
railroads. The airlines feel that tMiinity 
railroads should not be permitted Hin hy, 
engage in air transportation and the the pr. 
have sponsored legislation whit 
would rule the railroads out of sue , 
activity. The railroads, on the othe i 
hand, are trying to have themselve 4 

tions 


Airlines vs. Railroads 


legislated into the air transportatio 
business. 4 

The facts are that today there ¢ protect 
ists no legislation which positive 
and definitely prohibits 
from entering the air transportatioglid los 
field. There is a provision in the Civgyance | 
Aeronautics Act, however, whidiithat 
gives the Civil Aeronautics Boating to 
discretionary power to decide wheth@i{t resp. 
the specific application of a railroavell as 
to engage in air transportation woUultiod 1 
be in the public interest. In rece look 
decisions, the CAB has conelué thing 
that, at least for the present, tifthis a 
public would not best be served ithould 
permitting a surface carrier to cl™lhe mi 
duct airline operations. The ltacea b 
roads are attempting to override tjftieles, 
conclusion by legislation. I say t pre 
the airlines and the railroads bij ma 
are wrong in their tactics. It i8 "Mjtckete, 


sou 
any 
A 
tral 
airl 
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ng 
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tual 
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gund to legislate anyone in or out of 


Should Not Close Door 


At this particular stage of air 
transportation development, I feel the 
airlines and surface carriers can pro- 

most constructively by operat- 
ing independently of each other. Air- 
jme progress and competition ac- 
wally will advance the cause of our 
railroads, which certainly are a vital 
jart of the nation’s whole economic 
¢ructure. However, none of us can 
say that, as the two forms of trans- 
portation continue to progress, it may 
not be in the best public interest at 
sme future time to permit integra- 
tion. The door should not be closed. 
We should argue our respective cases 
before the duly appointed regulatory 
body, the CAB, and rest on the 
Board’s decision until the facts 
change and further arguments are 
justified. Here is a case of selfish in- 
rest advancing legislation without 
consideration for public interest, al- 
though it may be said in fairness to 
bth sides that they do incorporate, in 
avery mild manner, a slight refer- 
mee to public interest in their resolu- 
tions and recommendations. Actually, 
atrue public interest does not exist— 


iticitl a selfish interest. 

r per 

ly am 

hat Other Examples 

thing Another example is the Security 

ening ad Exchange Act. Business opposed 
this legislation. Can we honestly say 


that there did not exist abuses in se- 
rity sales which justified some pro- 
tection in the public interest? All le- 
gitimate business today seems agreed 
m that the Security and Exchange Act, 
iithough complicated, is one that 
should not be repealed. Nevertheless, 
we opposed that legislation. Again I 
wntend that public interest was not 
in our minds as a basis for such 
position. 

Business opposed the Wage and 
Hour Act, an act, incidentally, which 
las never seriously affected the ma- 
jority of business. I don’t think there 
tan be any logical argument against 
the propriety of legislation which will 
protect the unfortunate and illiterate 
fom certain types of business always 
mttady to take advantage of them. We 
ill agree that we need trade associa- 
tons within our own industries for 
protection and advancement; for im- 
frovements in our standards and 
thics. Is it not just as consistent 
md logical that labor should also ad- 
Vance its interests when it is obvious 
hat some managements are unwill- 
ig to accept the fact that they have 
@iresponsibility to their employes as 
a@vell as to their stockholders? Yet a 
od many businessmen are inclined 
blook upon a trade union as some- 
ting which should not exist. I think 
his attitude is changing—but it 
thuld have changed much faster. 
lhe militancy of labor is not entirely 
Maceable to the racketeer in labor 
treles. In many instances, business 
practiced such deception that it 
made possible a harvest for the 
teketeer. 


The Net Result 


What is the net result of the few 
examples I have cited concerning the 
attitude of some business organi- 
zations? 

I know for a fact there are few 
Congressmen today who pay much at- 
tention to resolutions coming to them 
from trade associations. They are 
suspicious that these represent a self- 
ish interest or desire of accomplish- 
ment. Considerations requested by 
many of our leading civic and trade 
organizations have deteriorated in 
value because we have fooled our 
Congressmen on too many occasions. 

Small investors who do not have 
the facilities or sources of informa- 
tion to know the character of the 
managements of companies in which 
they hold stock are suspicious. It is 
the small stockholder today who 
writes critical letters regarding sal- 
aries of management or some of the 
things we attempt to do for the im- 
provement and welfare of our em- 
ployes. Fortunately, larger  stock- 
holders who make investments with 
their eyes open and who know how 
to investigate the character and 
standing of a particular management 
are not in a suspicious frame of mind. 
But it must be remembered that smal] 
stockholders make up the greatest 
number of people associated with any 
one of our business undertakings. 

Another factor in the troublesome 
picture is the lack of confidence on 
the part of a majority of employes 
regarding assertions that manage- 
ment is conscientiously and sincerely 
interested in their welfare. 


Government vs. Business 


As a result of all these incidents, 
demonstrating that we fail to recog- 


nize some of our deeper-seated re- 
sponsibilities as businessmen, politi- 
cians have picked up the popular 
banner that at one time was lying at 
our feet—the banner we might call 
“social gain.” They have walked off 
down the street carrying that banner, 
doing certain things in a very ineffi- 
cient way and at our expense. Never- 
theless, and regardless of inefficiency, 
the public is beginning to look at gov- 
ernment as its friend and at business 
as its enemy. 

We all probably are pretty much 
in agreemnt that the average busi- 
nessman today is not the happiest 
person in the world. He sees what is 
going on but what is he doing to com- 
bat it? Usually, the first action in 
any program is to inform the public 
about our good deeds. We must ad- 
vertise them. We must hire a public 
relations man to tell our story. 


Not Consistent 


Unfortunately, this approach is not 
consistent with our usual methods of 
selling or analyzing a competitive 
problem. Let us think about our pub- 
lic standing. Many people do not have 
confidence in us—and by “people” I 
mean the general public; the average 
man on the street. 

Let’s visualize this problem as deal- 
ing with a product rather than a per- 
son or group, and with our competitor 
taking business away from us. That 
loss of patronage is either the result 
of a better product, a better service 
or a superior sales technique offered 
by our competitor. If our product or 
service were involved, we would care- 
fully analyze the quality of the prod- 
uct and other factors involved. We 
would come to a conclusion by self- 

(Continued on Page 97) 


The 15,000th- 


EMBLAZONED with the insignia of all the 
28 air forces with which Curtiss fighters 
have served during World War Il, the 
15,000th Curtiss fighter is shown above. 
This plane, a Curtiss P-40 Warhawk, marked 
a world's record, Curtiss-Wright having 


built more fighter planes for this war, it is 
said, than any other manufacturer in the 
world. The 15,000th fighter came off the 
line wearing a red-nosed propeller spinner 
cap and the familiar grinning shark's mouth 
of the famed Flying Tiger. 
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Interchangeable Swivel Forks 
For Industrial Trucks 


REATER flexibility in operation 

is the outstanding feature of 
power industrial trucks equipped with 
interchangeable swivel forks, recently 
developed by the Elwell-Parker Elec- 
tric Co., Cleveland, O. 

The model illustrated is a type F-15 
truck built for paper mill or printing 
plant use. Equipped with a roll hand- 
ling scoop this truck, it is said, can 
pick up, carry, store, or stack the 
heaviest newsprint rolls, and load or 
unload them in railroad cars. The 
rolls can be carried or stacked, it is 
claimed, either in vertical or horizon- 
tal positions with no damage to the 
paper. 


It takes only a few minutes to re- 
move the roll handler and attach the 
fork, the manufacturer states; then 
the truck can be used for handling 
and hauling flat stock on skids or 
pallets, or for handling bales of raw 
materials in mill or warehouse. 

The long sharp forks illustrated 
can also be used for handling rolls 
if desired, it is said, although the 
omer attachment generally is prefer- 
able. 


Specific Advantage 


A specific advantage claimed is that 
the scoop can be swiveled almost in- 
stantly from horizontal to vertical 
position for easy passage through 
doors or narrow aisles, and returned 
to horizontal position just as quickly 
at destination if it is desired to de- 
liver or stack the roll horizontally. 


Equally important, it is pointed out, 
is the complete protection of the paper 
in handling and in transit. By having 
both appliances available it is possi- 
ble to get a very wide range of ser- 
vice from a single truck. 


Numerous appliances for handling, 
transporting, and dumping other 
kinds of materials have been devel- 


Roll handler picking up newsprint roll from 
floor of freight car. 


Truck with swivel mounted roll handling dp. 
vice and interchangeable fork, 


oped for swivel mounting, inte. 
changeably with suitable forks ty 
handle the general run of work guch 
as pallet and skid loads, crates, boxes 
and barrels. 


40,392 Freight Cars 
Put in Service in '44 


Class I railroads put 40,392 freight 
cars and 938 locomotives in service in 
1944, the Assn. of American Railroads 
has announced. This was an increase 
of 11,684 cars and an increase of 16} 
locomotives compared with the num 
ber installed in 1943. In 1942 the rail 
roads put 63,009 new freight cars and 
712 new locomotives in service. 


Improvised Yoke’ Developed by QM 
For Use on Fork Trucks 


METAL “yoke” improvised by a 
civilian employee at the Jefferson- 
ville Quartermaster Depot, Jefferson- 


Checking Pallet Loads 


TRACTOR TRAILER TRAINS are indispensable when cars are spotted at a distance from 


place wh 
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ere goods are stored. Pallet loads are placed on trailers by fork trucks. The tracto# 
operator is checking the pallet loads to make sure each pallet 


has the same number of cases. 


ville, Indiana, to enable fork trucks 
to raise heavy or cumbersome ma 
chinery under which it is impossible 
to slide the prongs of a machine is 
being put to good use in the Depot's 
shops and warehouses. 

To lift machinery fastened to the 
floor, it was necessary under the usualy 
procedure, to use a jack or crowbar 
This lost time and was dangerous t 
the men. Tying a rope around thé 
prongs themselves rubbed the rop 
and tended to twist the prongs. 

The yoke fits across the prongs al 
has welded into it a U-shaped ring 
The fork truck is run to the job, am 
the forks are raised to the desifed 
height above it. The rope is fastenet 
around the object to be moved all 
is run through the ring and tied. Tht 
prongs are then raised in the norma 
manner. This makes a sling or crané 
out of the machine; the object 
be moved with ease or, if desired, § 
pallet can be slipped underneath. 

To prevent the slipping of the mel# 
yoke on the metal prongs, a leathe 
strip is fastened to the yoke by meai 
of wire. 

The yokes were made in the mill 
right shop at the Depot. Separai@iy 
ones were designed for use on ™é 
2,000, the 3,000 and the 5,000-Ib. fo 
trucks. 

The originator of the idea is Ray 
mond C. Weir, employed in the Pr 
duction and Maintenance Division ¢ 
the Depot. 
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LET PHILCO REDUCE 
YOUR POST-WAR 
PRODUCTION COSTS 


Philco is ready, today, with the advanced high- 
capacity battery performance and long-life economy 
you'll need in your post-war operations, The com- 
plete Philco post-war line includes modern Storage 
Batteries for all motive power and stationary needs. 
It will save you dollars in depreciation, up-keep 
and maintenance costs to specify Philco. Let us 
send you the latest Philco Battery catalogs of types 
for your special requirements. Philco Corporation, 
Storage Battery Division, Trenton 7, N. J. 


THE NEW PHILCO “THIRTY” —An outstanding post-war 
product for industrial trucks is the new Philco ‘‘Thirty’’ Storage 
Battery that gives 30% longer life and is identified by its distinctive 
red top. Now available in certain types and limited quantities. 


Typical Philco Electric Industrial 
Truck Battery in Steel Tray 
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For 50 yeers leader in industrial 
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By GEORGE S. MAY 


President, George S. May Co., 
Business Engineering, Chicago, Ill. 
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NE hopeful fact stands out above 

today’s confusion. That is the 
fact that if a business man is pre- 
pared for the future he need not fear 
it. How can he prepare himself to 
dominate the future? By realizing 
the basic truth that managements, 
not products, compete, and then doing 
the things today that will make him 
a manager more than able to cope 
with the problems of tomorrow. 


There are ten important manage- 
ment controls or measurements which 
he must understand and know how 
to apply. These factors are so suc- 
cessful wherever they are applied that 
I call them the “10 tenets for better 
business.” Apply them, put your 
house in order now, then keep it in 
order, and your position will be more 
strategic when the battle changes 
from the war front to the market 
front. These tenets are as follows: 


1. Build a Sound Organization. 
Every function of management should 
be clearly and completely specified. 
The authority and responsibility of 
each activity in administration, opera- 
= and sales needs to be definitely 
se 


Nearly all industrial sales organiza- 
tions will have to be rebuilt. In many 
cases new sales policies must be creat- 
ed and the many competitive condi- 
tions that arise will need to be anal- 
yzed carefully. Based on defined 
organization measures, a graphic dia- 
gram, known as an organization chart, 
will do much to eliminate uncertainty, 
depict the flow of authority that elim- 
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10 Tenets for Better Business 


inates overlapping responsibilities and 
cross-purposes, and will guide a com- 
pany to direct, streamlined action in 
the attainment of postwar objectives. 


2. Carefully Appraise Employes. 
Personnel evaluation will become of 
increasing importance during the re- 
conversion period, not only because 
of the anticipated change in number 
of workers but also because of new 
products requiring new jobs with new 
skills, and the return of service men 
to their old plant jobs. 


Case histories of all workers will be 
necessary. A sound program of em- 
ployment-management relations needs 
to be built up. Basic improvements 
and modern scientific procedures must 
be carefully studied and incorporated 
into the personnel program. 


3. Eliminate Wastes Through Cost 
Finding. Substantial wastes remain 
hidden in many plants because of the 
absence of accurate cost finding. When 
there is no basis for ascertaining 
where costs are excessive and no 
mechanics for keeping them under 
constant observation, there is no ade- 
quate means of controlling costs and 
fixing the blame for those which are 
excessive. 


A modern cost finding system is 
tremendously important at any time. 
The lack of it may mean business 
suicide in the postwar era. 


4. Establish a Complete Expense 
Control. Lack of adequate expense 
control results in “half-baked” deci- 
sions based on guesses, snap judg- 
ments, or blind following of prece- 
dent. These superficial decisions are 
often responsible for grievous wastes. 
How can management hope to plan 
intelligently without knowing what 
constitutes a reasonable potential and 
without establishing a measure of 
accomplishment ? 


In the scramble for markets after the war, the greatest sales respon. 
sibility will be selecting and acquiring markets and charting sales 
and distribution. To this end it is absolutely imperative that a very 
careful and comprehensive analysis be made both of present and 
potential markets. Managements, not products, compete. Now is 
the time for management to put its house in order so it will be ina 
strategic position when the battle changes from the war front to 
the market front. 


. Control of Production. 


Complete expense contro] substi- 
tutes certainty for uncertainty. It pro- 
vides a basis for monthly and quar- 
terly reports by which the executive 
can compare estimated and actual 
performance pertaining to production, 
labor, expense, plant, and equipment. 
Such reports aim directly at the main 
target of postwar planning, namely, 
cost reduction. 


5. Put into Effect a Systematic 
With the first 
four tenets in operation, management 
is in a position to consider production 
control, which is a major industrial 
device for reducing waste in actual 
production time. 


Standardization of jobs and meth- 
ods is basic in establishing cost redue- 
tion. The preliminary approach anal-§jj 
yzes and records over-all arrange 
ments, 


of worker efficiency. 
elements, including production plat- 
ning and scheduling, must be 
— into harmonious productir- 
ity. 

6. Make an Efficient Plant Layout. 
Reconversion unquestionably will r 
quire many changes in plant layout 
In some cases buildings and othe 
property will have to be abandoned 
and floor space for manufacturing 
will be much reduced. In other cases 
space and the entire plant layout musthis 
be expanded. 


In either case, the logical sequen 
of processes should be maintained, thé 
grouping of machines kept natur 
and convenient, and the flow of ms 
terials so regulated as to economit 
time, distance, cost. Large sav 
ings in production time and in hat 
dling costs can be realized throug! 

(Continued on page 96) 
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Tax Is Now an All-Year-Round 


Operating Problem 


Taxes touch every element of business operation. It is necessary 
now to pro-rate the tax monthly to determine the spendable income. 
Credit men have already revised methods of credit analysis because 
of taxes, and the computation of selling prices may have to undergo 
a change in the future. Analysis of business operations in regard to 


|‘ prewar years, the businessman 
considered his income tax only 
around filing time. Now, however, be- 
cause current rates are the stiffest in 
history, making tax a major expense, 
and because payments are now on a 
arrent basis, it is wise business prac- 
tie to consider the tax on income 
throughout the year the same as other 
expenses. Tax expense is as much a 
fxed charge against profit as rent, 
mortgage interest or depreciation and 
thould be recorded accordingly. 


When the rates were lower, tax ex- 
pense did not influence operations to 


- such an extent, but now the sky-high 
“Boll is scrapping old yardsticks, chang- 
‘@ig ratios that were once considered 


tormal and complicating managerial 
procedure. 


Taxes touch every element of busi- 


‘ass operation: sales, credits, collec- 


tions, costs, working capital, budget- 


ing, etc. Hence, the taxpayer must 


malyze his managerial efficiency 
throughout the year in relation to the 
x on income if he expects to keep 
i financial condition. If he does not 
five more consideration to tax ex- 
pense, not just as a tax payment, 
bit in regard to its effect on business 


infinanazement, he may find it hard to 


& business at a profit, even though 
operating efficiency would nor- 
mally be considered satisfactory. 


Taxes and Profits. Formerly, the 


mrrdstick of managerial efficiency was 


teflected in the net profit and then 
© income tax was deducted. The net 


@mofit was the “Big Apple.” If it 


lowed a satisfactory return on in- 
Ystment and the ratio to sales was 
least passable, the taxpayer con- 
tdered he had done an efficient job. 
le could figure on crediting a sub- 


tax rates has become a "must" today. 


By FRED MERISH 


stantial part of the net profit to sur- 
plus or net worth because the tax 
of former years took only a modest 
portion. 


Now, it cuts so deeply into earn- 
ings that a taxpayer can no longer 
place as much reliance on the net 
profit as a yardstick of efficiency, be- 
cause, after the tax is deducated, the 


Charges Taxes Induce 
“Moral Degeneration" 


H ITTING at the corporation income tax 
as a concealed sales tax and charac- 
terizing certain new tax proposals as “math- 
ematical abstractions," Enders M. Voorhees, 
chairman of the Finance Committee of the 
United States Steel Corporation, told the 
Illinois Mfrs. Assn. recently that taxes and 
regulations were setting back the . moral 
clock and inducing "the moral degeneration 
of evasion.” He warned that, unless taxes 
be examined and weighed in the light of 
experience, we shall find ourselves protect- 
ing inefficiency and curtailing initiative. 

"If, through taxation or otherwise, we 
penalize those who undertake to produce 
and serve, there will be fewer jobs to be 
done and we shall present to the returning 
soldier a land of decreasing and not of in- 
creasing opportunity. We cannot promote 
our production by squelching ourselves as 
customers." 


net will be reduced substantially. 
“Taxable profit” would be a better 
term for the difference between sales 
and over-all cost. The net profit is 
really what is left after the income 
tax, state and federal, has been de- 
ducted. 


Taxes and Credits. And even if the 
taxpayer has a satisfactory portion 
left after deduction of income taxes, 
he may not have the funds to pay 
unless he increases his liquid working 
capital by improving his collection 
methods, minimizing fixed expense, 
keeping costs under rigid control and 
stock-turn at the most profitable rate. 
When the tax was low, the taxpayer 
may have been able to let accounts 
run longer than wise business practice 
conceded desirable, and do other 
things that absorbed some of the 
working capital, because, in many 
cases, he had recourse to suppliers 
who bridged the gap with credit. 


Suppliers are now faced with the 
same problem of meeting a high tax 
bill currently. Consequently, they 
must get their collections in faster 
and are less likely to extend credit 
as readily as they did in former years. 
It will be more “pay-as-you-go” on 
purchases from now on. Many busi- 
nessmen have been lax with credit, a 
fallacy in the prewar period, and a 
triple threat to successful operation 
from now on. 


Taxes and Fixed Charges. The high 
tax puts a heavy fixed charge upon 
operations that must be absorbed 
somehow regardless of volume, either 
by reducing fixed obligations or de- 
creasing costs through better man- 
agerial efficiency. Otherwise, the tax- 
payer will have a hard time keeping 
working capital at a point where it 
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will cover the tax bill, which is pay- 
able within the year, hence a current 
obligation. He can’t freeze his liquid 
funds in slow-moving accounts or in- 
ventory or high fixed expense. 


Remember that the net profit show 
on the profit and loss statement does 
not indicate the liquid funds avail- 
able to meet obligations. We have 
known cases where the net was sub- 
stantial but the working capital away 
off-center. 


Taxes and Sales Volume. Sales vol- 
ume, strange as it seems, may also 
be affected by tax. The tax rate 
increases with taxable income so those 
who push sales over the borderline 
to a high tax bracket may show a 
lower spendable profit than those 
whose volume is near the top of the 
lower bracket. Obviously, this will 
tend to repress the incentive to forge 
ahead. The way the tax is levied to- 
day, you may earn less by increasing 
volume or the additional volume will 
net you so little in spendable profit 
that the unge to bigger things virtual- 
ly becomes a detriment. 


Monthly Audit Advisable. When 
budgeting operations for a forthcom- 
ing year, it is necessary now to esti- 
mate the tax in order to pre-judge 
the real earning power of an enter- 
prise. Before the pay-as-you-go law 
came into being, businessmen entered 
the tax when — quarterly or an- 
nually, as a charge against surplus 
or net worth, because the federal tax 
cannot be deducted from income on 
the tax return. From the income 
tax standpoint, this is okeh, but from 
the standpoint of business analysis, 


Distribution 
“DandW recently referred to the frequent 
thisuse of the word ‘distribution’ and in a 
wise and scholarly manner provided a 
thesis* well worth study by any one who 
has confused that word with shipping, traffic, 
warehousing, production or marketing. Not 
that ‘distribution’ lacks contact with those 
fields but that it really is all of them and 

many more... ." 

—Distributors’ News. 

*DandW, Nov., 1944, p. 15. 


it is something different because it 
clouds perspective. 


Businessmen should now pro-rate 
the tax monthly to determine spend- 
able income for the period. If not 
pro-rated, it is impossible to get the 
proper perspective on month-to-month 
operations and it is necessary to audit 
results monthly to supervise opera- 
tions adequately. Serious losses or 
irregularities may result if you de- 
pend upon semi-annual or annual 
check-overs to determine the why of 
losses or gains, yet, many manage- 
ments cling to long-term analyses of 
operations with an utter disregard 
for consequences, 


Spendable Profit, Accounting 
phraseology or theoretical argument 
notwithstanding, the businessman is 
concerned, in the final analysis, with 
the spendable profit, because that is 
what he can bank after the income 


Tax Equality Association Expands 
In Drive Against Cooperatives 


National Tax Equality Assn., re- 
search and educational organization 
founded late in 1948 with headquar- 
ters in Chicago, is reaching out into 
each of the 48 states for member- 
ship and, according to latest reports, 
is expanding rapidly as interest in 
its function increases throughout 
various industries. Membership to 
date numbers about 2,000,000 Ameri- 
can business men, reports say. 


Ben C. McCabe, Minneapolis, is 
president of the NTEA. Its motive is 
opposition to cooperatives from the 
standpoint that various federal laws 
exempt cooperatives from income tax 
obligations, from SEC registration 
laws, from prosecution under the 
Sherman anti-trust law, from prose- 
ae for granting rebates and the 

e, 


NTEA stresses the point, however, 
that its attack is not against coop- 
eratives or government business or- 
ganizations as such, but against tax 
concessions and similar subsidies en- 
joyed by such organizations. NTEA’s 
goal is listed as “tax equality among 
competitors.” 
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A booklet, “Taxes and Co-ops,” has 
been published by Midland Coopera- 
tive Wholesale, Minneapolis, in reit- 
eration of its stand against conten- 
tions of the NTEA that untaxed 
cooperatives are “a menace” to the 
American way of life. 


In it is stated that since “all co- 
operatives do pay the same taxes that 
other competing businesses pay,” ex- 
cepting income tax, as far as Bureau 
of Internal Revenue is concerned, the 
savings are tax-free “because those 
savings are returned to members and 
patrons in proportion to patronage.” 


“Taxes and Co-ops” answer to 
“When all business goes cooperative, 
who will pay the taxes?” is: “Taxes, 
of course, would be paid by the same 
people who always have and always 
will pay them, people like you and 
your neighbors. After all, high taxes 
on corporations usually mean higher 
prices paid by farmers and other con- 
sumers and lower wages for the 
worker. Taxes are just another ex- 
pense to which the rest of the busi- 
ness must be adjusted to continue to 
show profits.” 


tax is paid. Hence, he should figur 
that as his objective. If this figuy 
is unsatisfactory, he must work back 
from there and analyze operations tp 
determine the reason. He may haye 
to revise his costs, cut corners op 
overhead, increase selling _ prices 
where possible, modernize and adver. 
tise to build bigger volume of 
maneuver in other ways so that he 
can have enough pocket-profit lef 
after the deduction of income tax to 
sugar the net worth on the right side, 


Procedure will depend on circum. 
stances and differ with the business, 
In some cases, it may not be possible 
to take much remedial action until 
after the war. Our purpose here js 
mainly to emphasize the need of re 
vising former viewpoints and methods 
of handling tax expense because it 1s 
now a major outlay, and, like the 
main gear in a machine, it touches 
every element of business operation, 


Revised Credit Analysis. The fore. 
going is not one man’s opinion. Credit 
men have already decided to revise 
their method of credit analysis. In 
the future, when granting credit, the i 
credit man will consider the tax to 
be paid on business operations, not fh. 
only as of March 15, but throughout fF 
the year, pro-rating this expens 
monthly to determine the actual cur- 
rent earning power of the credit. 
seeker’s business, a factor that did 
not inject itself into credit analysis 
before. 


When investigating the credit of a 
new account, the businessman should 
determine, in the same way, what the 
tax bill will do to earnings and finan- 
cial standing. It may also be wise to 
re-check the credit of old accounts tof, 
see if the increased tax has changedfl, 
their credit status. 


Advertising Deductions. Certain 
expenses, such as advertising must be 
viewed in the light of the tax dedue- 
tion. For example, if a taxpayer's net 
taxable income is $15,000, the net cost 
of $500 worth of advertising would 
be approximately $350. If he didn’t 
spend the $500 for advertising, heli 
would have to pay the differential in 
tax. This applies to manufacturers 
warehousemen, and mercantile firms. 


Under the high tax rates, the net 
cost of most expenses is substantially 
reduced so figure the outlay less the 
tax to appraise value received. An 


prewar figuring and notions to ride 
the duration and postwar period with 
out taking a header. 


Computing Prices. The computa 
tion of selling prices may underg 
change in the future. The usual pr 
cedure has been to consider costs first 


Henry Ford has always 
versed the formula. His success indi 
cates that there may be something 
good in the idea, even if it meal 
butchering a “sacred cow.” At alli 
rate, it is food for thought. 


As Ford explains it, “My policy i 


to reduce the price, extend the o#), 
(Continued on page 108) 
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reat Lakes Fleet 
sts New Records 


The Great Lakes fleet set a new 
word by moving 184,155,384 net tons 


¥jron ore, coal, grain and limestone 
ing 1944, the Lake Carriers’ Assn. 


nounced. 
The new record was accomplished 


na sailing season nine days shorter 


jan the former record year of 1942, 
hen 182,731,421 net tons were ship- 


Iron ore and limestone slipped to 
hird highest in history, but coal and 
rain produced record traffic to bring 
out the over-all high. 


Grain movement set a high of 583,- 
8803 bu., exceeding the old mark 
| 575,746,382 bu. in 1928, when 
le United States and Canada ex- 


“fprted a vast amount of wheat to feed 


Ppurope. 


Atotal of 352,042,108 bu. of grain 
ws unloaded at U. S. ports, far sur- 
sing, both in weight and volume, 
¢ $14,492,425 bu. unloaded in 1928. 
adian ports received 231,830,650 
hin 1944. 


“B0f the record 58,747,203 tons of 


luminous coal delivered, 53,981,331 
iginated at .Lake Erie ports. Near- 
tapproach to these totals was 52,- 
i163 tons shipped, 49,733,234 from 
ke Erie ports, in 1941. 


Movement of anthracite exceeded 


tons for the first time since 


Operators took advantage of favor- 
¢ weather and the larger capacity 
l6 faster vessels available for their 
full season. 


at Lakes Fitters 
we Seamen Status 


yidge Frank L. Kloeb has ruled in 
Meral Court at Toledo, after trial 


‘BiWo cases involving Great Lakes 


umship companies, that men en- 
td in fitout and layup work have 
status of seamen. Recovery of 
me compensation under the Fair 
wr Standards Act was denied un- 
the act’s seaman exemption. 


le decision is believed to raise the 


s@etion of whether or not it is con- 


eit to regard men during fitting- 
and layup periods as being un- 
the Longshoremen’s Act for in- 
purposes. 


iting the last two years several 
Wns were brought in Toledo re- 
ing fitout and layup compensa- 
some of which were dismissed 
k of evidence, while others were 
governed by one of the cases 
(Kline) 


Led by the $10,000,000 ice breaking cutter Mackinaw" cargo ships move through St. Mary's 


River from Sault Ste. Marie, Mich., to lower Lake Michigan. 


Cargo Ships Pass Through Soo 


For First Time in January 


By JOHN E. HUBEL 


ALTHOUGH shipping through the 
Soo locks at Sault Ste. Marie is 
supposed to end early in December, 
this winter, for the first time in the 
history of the locks, several cargo 
ships and ice breakers opened them 
temporarily so that shipping could re- 
sume for a short period, because of 
the need of getting certain cargoes 
through from Lake Superior to Lake 
Huron. War needs will make it ad- 
visable to keep the locks open for im- 
portant cargo vessels as long as ice 
breakers can get through to make 
paths for vessels. 


In the case of breaking the ice in 
the locks on Jan. 7, it was important 
that four new cargo ships recently 
built by Duluth, Minn., and Superior, 
Wis., shipyards be passed through the 
locks so that these four vessels could 
be used on the Atlantic Ocean, each of 
the four large cargo ships, built at the 
Globe and Butler shipyards, being of 
4000-ton capacity. 


To the Gulf 


In this case the vessels were not 
sent through the St. Lawrence River. 
Instead, they were diverted from the 
Soo locks through the St. Mary river, 
Lake Huron, Lake Michigan, Illinois 
waterway and then down the Missis- 
sippi River to the Gulf of Mexico. 


It would have been impossible to put 
them through the St. Lawrence River, 
because of their length, each being 
about 385 ft. long, with 50 ft. beam, 
too large for the Welland Canal. 

While the larger cargo vessels are 
really good ice breakers by them- 
selves, because of their weight, it is 
the specially designed ice breaking 
vessels that do the job right. One of 
the latter, the “Mackinaw”, with a 
10,000 hp. rating, and weighing more 
than 5,000 Ib. accompanied the cargo 
vessels which awaited the ice breaker 
at the Soo, and, together, the freight- 
ers and the Mackinaw went at it to 
get through the locks. This method 
will be followed. Soo lock attendants 
say, as long as there is any hope of 
breaking a path through the ice at the 
locks to keep them open for vessels to 
get through. 


Through Thickest Ice 


At this writing, the ice breaker and 
the vessels had gone through the 
thickest ice, and there is every assur- 
ance that a channel of sufficient width 
to permit the passage of the large 
freighters is going to be a reality in a 
matter of hours. After that, of course, 
once a channel has been cut through 
the ice, back and forth trips of ice 
breakers can keep it open, as only 
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comparatively thin ice can be frozen 
before the return trip of the ice break- 
ers. 

Of the vessels that followed the 
“Mackinaw” and “Chapparral” ice 
breakers on the first trip through the 
locks the reporter could see the “Le- 
banon,” “William L. Nelson,” “Pemis- 


cot” and “Hidalgo,” with the ice 
breaker “Sundew” helping to keep the 
channel wide enough for the largest 
of the vessels following behind. 

The freighters in this fleet have 
been provisioned with food to last the 
crew about two months, should the 
ships be frozen in. 


Municipal mooring basin at Milwaukee 


Winter Mooring of Freighters 
At Milwaukee 


&® in ees years, a number of 
freighters have found parking 
space in the mooring basin of Mil- 
waukee harbor. Up to the middle of 
December, 22 large freighters were 
moored in the space allotted for such 
purposes by the harbor commission, 
while two or three other boats were 
moored alongside coal docks in the 
Milwaukee river. This is not a rec- 
ord for the number of vessels in this 
harbor for the winter, as the largest 
number ever moored was 38 a few 
years ago. The smaller number this 
year, according to Harry Brockel, 
Milwaukee’s port director, is because 
the federal government has urged 
that as many vessels as possible carry 
grain to Buffalo and other Great 
Lakes ports to the east, before laying 
up for the winter. 


Of the vessels now moored in the 
Milwaukee harbor, three are loaded 
with coal and two with grain. In 
some years, nearly all boats moored 
for the winter were fully loaded with 
coal or grain, thus offering additional 
storage facilities, when elevators for 
grain and coal docks were filled. 
Many coal companies are welcoming 
the mooring of coal boats alongside 
their docks, so that additional coal 


storage is thereby made possible 
when the docks are completely 
stocked. 
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About 400 freighters are moored in 
various harbors of the Great Lakes 
during a winter season. In Milwau- 
kee the mooring basin is owned by the 


_ city, and the mooring of vessels is 


welcomed not only by the harbor com- 
mission, for the fees charged for such 
mooring, but city merchants do quite 
a bit of business with the ship own- 
ers, in the way of furnishing supplies 
when the boats are made ready to 
leave, and ship chandlers furnish re- 
pair parts and stores when the ves- 
sels are made ready in spring for the 
summer season. One coal company in 
Milwaukee has contracts for filling 
the coal bunkers of all ships moored 
in the harbor. 


‘When the season ends for the 
freighters, usually about Dec. 1, 
crews leave for home, and only one 
shipkeeper stays on board each vessel 
during the winter. In February and 
March, activity again starts on board, 
as engines and other machinery and 
riggings are inspected, repairs made, 
and supplies for the next season’s 
opening are put on board ship. 

The city receives a_ substantial 
revenue from mooring fees, but this 
direct revenue is of much less conse- 
quence than the commercial activity 
occasioned by the winter fleet at the 
port. Conservative estimates indicate 
that each ship in mooring spends up- 


ward of $5,000 while in port during , 


the winter. 
The mooring basin has an area of 
about 36 acres, with an averay 
water depth of 30 ft. The sides g Of 
the basin are protected by steel sheg 
pile bulkheads. Vessel operators 
gard this as one of the finest on thim-+ 
Great Lakes, because of its sheltepej 
location, as the basin is completelygyeun 
out of the lanes of traffic. Assn 
Mooring basins of this kind are uy 
necessity on the Great Lakes. as yes? 
sels of the lake fleet must haven? 
during the winter months when inte. ay 
lake navigation is suspended. Befor ener 
the construction of Milwaukee’s moorfMlindiy 
ing basin, only 10 or 12 vessels on the shie 
average could be moored at privatg capac 
docks available for this purposg ill is 
When the basin was completed iq prise 
1933, this average increased to 30 ofiiy h 
40 vessels, the difference representing&my ge 
the mooring capacity of the new mudly ac; 
nicipal facility, which is usually filledipono; 
with moored vessels each year sinea 
the basin was completed. “Th 
Milwaukee is said to be one of thamlee © 
few cities on the Great lakes iquetsto 
which the municipality owns and ops | 
erates a mooring basin for harboring © 
freighters during the winter, as im” 
most cities private ownership ant 
operation is the rule. 


The harbor itself was made a po 
of call for many freighters fromm) 
European countries before the war 
In 1939, the last year in which oceay 
going freighters ventured from Eur 
pean ports to this country, 45 vesse 
are reported to have made Milwauke@ 
a port of call. The longest vessel t 
come from abroad to Milwaukee wa 
260 ft. in length, not that longer one 
could not have come in, but that ws 
the longest ship that could com@, 
through the locks from the east 
(Hubel) 


Large Wheat Yield 
Predicted for ‘45 


The Government has forecast a pro 
duction of 761,591,000 bu. of whe 
in 1945 which is comparable hi 
1944’s harvest, 764,073,000, seconm 
largest winter wheat crop on reconggme 

Department of Agriculture ¢ 
mates acreage seeded in fall of ’ 
as 49,589,000, a 7 per cent increas 
over that sown in fall of ’48, and th 
the crop generally has entered ti 
winter with prospects of above avé 
age yield. 


New WSA Office 


Alaska Steamship Co. and Norti, 
land Transportation Co. of Seattli 
general agents for WSA, have aj ° 
nounced opening of their district 0 
fices in San Francisco, Cal., whi 
will handle all matters concerning 
eration of the administration’s ves, R 
from San Francisco Bay. Offices ag 
situated at 417 Market St. Admini 
trative staff appointed consists @, 
G. S. Duryea as district supermlé 
dent; Capt. W. W. Henshaw as Pl 
captain; J. McNulty as port em 
neer; E. J. Tichey as port stewa 
and purchasing agent; and A. 
Knock as assistant port steward @ 
purchasing agent. (Littlejohn) 
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“Free enterprise . . . 
spen road for merit 


ERLE SIDENER, Sidener and 
Wi Van Riper, Inc., Indianapolis, 
ind., public relations and advertising 
ounsel, Mayflower Warehousemen’s 
jssn., has been named winner of a 
mtional essay contest conducted by 
forbes, business magazine, on “What 
jsFree Enterprise?” 


“Under free enterprise,” Mr. Sid- 
mer says, “an individual or group of 


ghieve in proportion to ability and 


“mil is the purpose of the free enter- 
prise system. It recognizes the right- 
Ofmfil heritage of the American citizen 
tH get ahead and it encourages him 
accept opportunity to improve his 
gonomic status. 


“The individual is the basic unit in 
ee enterprise. When this fact is un- 
‘Mrstood the misconception that busi- 
mess is the chief beneficiary of the 
‘amie enterprise system will be elimi- 


“Enterprise is not confined to busi- 
as activity. An individual must be 
mierprising in order to live. And 
mie freer he is to venture, the better 
can live. That is free enterprise. 


“He may join his activities with an- 
her, and in partnership the two of 
hem may build a business. That is 
se] enterprise. 


“Or he may merge his interests 
ith those of thousands of other indi- 
duals as stockholders in a large cor- 
gration. That is free enterprise. 


“The success of business is the suc- 
ws of individuals. There could be 
» business, large or small, were 
e not free opportunity for the in- 
vidual to act in accordance with his 
iigment and ability. 


‘Under free enterprise John Doe 
ngo into business for himself, and 
phis own energy, integrity and ini- 
itive develop his business for the 
mefit of himself and the com- 
Mity.... 


‘The free enterprise system dis- 
ints class consciousness. It deplores 
ed and intolerance. It holds that 
imen are created equal in oppor- 
wh It promotes good human 
lations. 


Tree enterprise provides no spe- 
| privileges. It comprehends re- 
fictions on those who seek to take 
Beantagze of it for their selfish 


The best interests of the individ- 
are served by private enterprise 
mer than by government enter- 
me. Regulation and regimentation 
e antithesis of free enter- 


Pree enterprise is the sacred pos- 
on of every man, woman and 
iin America. It is the open road 
Merit. Freedom of opportunity 
preserved or all freedoms 
tanteed by the Constitution of the 
lied States will be lost.” 
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RK TRUCTRACTOR © 


TLE CREEK, MICHIGAN, U.S.A. 


ADDS NOTHI 


Products of CLARK ¢ TRANSMISSIONS ¢ ELECTRIC STEEL CASTINGS 
AXLES FOR TRUCKS AND BUSES e AXLE HOUSINGS e BLIND RIVETS 
INDUSTRIAL TRUCKS AND TRACTORS e HIGH-SPEED DRILLS AND REAMERS 
METAL SPOKE WHEELS e GEARS AND FORGINGS e RAILWAY TRUCKS 
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Motor Cargo... 


EFINITE improvement is being 
noted by shippers in the practices 
followed by motor carriers in settling 
claims, according to reports reaching 
national shipper organizations. 


At a conference with American 
Trucking Assns’. National Freight 
Claim Committee in Chicago last 
month this accomplishment was free- 
ly admitted by spokesmen for the 
shipper groups, who attributed it to 
the ATA committee’s educational 
campaign among motor transport op- 
erators. 


This educational.program must be 
continued and intensified, it was 
agreed, and further joint conferences 
between the carriers and shipper 
groups were scheduled. 


Expressing the prevailing senti- 
ment, I. W. Whitaker, traffic manager, 
Aluminum Goods Mfg. Co., Manito- 
woe, Wis., chairman of the National 
Industrial Traffic League’s claim com- 
mittee, stated that “A lot of things 
still need to be talked over and until 
we do everything possible in the line 
of educational work it would be best 
to refrain from dumping this claim 
problem into the lap of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission.” 


Carriers Responding 


Indications that motor carriers are 
responding to the efforts of their in- 
dustry’s national leaders to “clean 
house” were seen in reports received 
by the Retailers Transportation Com- 
mittee, according to its spokesman, 
A. W. Brown, general traffic manager, 
Sears, Roebuck & Co., Chicago, and to 
the Chain Store Traffic League, whose 
spokesman was N. W. Putnam, of 
Gamble Stores. 


The Chain Store League’s members 
voted, 18 to 2, Mr. Putnam said, in 
favor of continuing the conferences 
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Better Claims Handling By Motor Carriers 
Reported By Shipper Organizations 


Joint Chicago conference of national shipper-carrier groups con- 
siders plans for improvement of claims procedure, educational cam- 
paigns and the problem of small, independent haulers. 


By H. H. SLAWSON 


Chicago Correspondent 


and registered a 16 to 4 vote against 
an appeal for intervention by the ICC. 
The Chicago Assn. of Commerce also 
reported that the majority of ship- 
pers in that area report that they 
have noticed improvements in the 
manner in which carriers are settling 
current claims. Very little improve- 
ment, however, was seen where Chi- 
cago cases of longer standing were 
involved. 


Mr. Brown insisted that among 
carriers who are not members of 
ATA, the situation is still serious. 
“Frankly,” he said, “I do not know 
the answer there. But it is a truck- 
ing industry problem and I leave it 
to you.” 


C. F. Jackson, executive secretary 
of ATA’s freight claim division, 
pointed out that the difficulties ship- 
pers are experiencing vary in differ- 
ent territories and are limited to in- 
dividuals and do not apply to the 
great mass of motor carriers. 


Analysis of 5,000 Cases 


An analysis of 5,005 loss and damage 
claims examined by his office, Mr. 
Jackson said, revealed that 3,575 or 
72 per cent, had been paid within 30 
days; that 1,021, or 20 per cent, were 
settled in 30 to 90 days and 409 or 
8 per cent in an interval exceeding 
90 days. Since overcharge and c.o.d. 
claims are in a class by themselves, it 
would be unfair, he declared, to in- 
clude them in the above tabulation. 
On their handling, however, he stated, 


substantial improvement has _ been 
made within the past year. 


“This showing, which we consider 
a fair sampling of conditions the 
country over,” Mr. Jackson continued, 
“would tend to indicate that, industry- 
wise, the carrier’s claim performance 
is not as bad as some criticism would 
make it appear.” 


Claims Course Planned 


Outlining the national committee's 
further educational plans, Mr. Jack- 
son stated that a sub-committee, with 
Al Schaar of Buckingham Transpor- 
tation Co., Rapid City, S. D., as chair- 
man, would start a review of all ma- 
terial available on claim prevention 
and claim handling. A course would 
then be completed especially adapted 
to motor transport conditions and it 
was hoped that truckers in the large 
trucking centers would arrange for 
courses to benefit their employes. 


The survey, he said, would include 
examination of courses now being of- 
fered at various collegiate institu- 
tions. Carriers in Kansas City, Mo. 
he said, are already “going to col- 
lege” to study a course prepared by 
the Kansas State College extension 
service, while in Detroit, Mich., an- 
other course, modeled on that offered 
at Rutgers University, is to be started 
shortly. 


Other forthcoming features of the 
ATA educational program, he al- 
nounced, will include slide films and 
bulletins for instructing truck drivers 
and all operating personnel on how 
handle shippers’ property to avd 
claims. 
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Suggestions to Shippers 


If shipper groups would undertake 
similar educational effort among theif 


(Continued on page 52) 
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Write for your copies of 
illustrated color booklets 
vhich give full details of the 
konomy and many improve- 
nents built into the new 
Highway “Freightmasters” 
ind “Clippers.” 


U.S. / 


ON EVERY U. S. 
HIGHWAY 


From where they Grow 
to where they Go/ 


Grain and livestock from the fertile farmlands of America’s windswept 
plains, destined for the nation’s market places. How best to get them 
there? By HIGHWAY Trailer, of course! For on thousands of roads 
all over America, Highway Trailers have demonstrated their utter 


dependability in carrying greater pay loads at lower cost. 


Now, with a partial return to the manufacture of commercial trailers, 
Highway engineers are utilizing the experience acquired from the 


punishing tests of three years of wartime transportation. 


See the new Highway trailers now coming off the production lines. 
They are sturdier than ever before, yet lighter in weight, easier to 
maintain, and capable of carrying even heavier loads to the nation’s 


market places. 


HIGHWAY TRAILER COMPANY 


Factory and General Offices, Edgerton, Wisconsin 


Truck Trailers and Bodies * Earth Boring Machines 
Winches and other Public Utility Equipment 
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MEYERCORD 


any size or colors, can be reproduced at a 


Meyercord Truck Decals ride the sky-ways as 
effectively as the highways for Banfield Bros. 
Packing Co., Inc. of Tulsa, Okla.... providing 
lasting, colorful identifications...and product 
promotion ...ata fraction of hand painted costs. 


Identify YOUR fleet distinctively ...deliver 
miles of valuable sales impressions to ‘‘free”’ 
circulation from the “‘free’’ advertising space 
on every vehicle you operate. 


Meyercord Decals are economical for a dozen 
or 1,000. Overnight application saves labor, 
money and idle truck time. They’re washable, 
durable and weather-tested. Any design, in 


fraction of hand-painting costs, and they de- 
liver 100% payloads of colorful sales impres- 
sions daily. Don’t neglect the valuable free 
advertising space on your truck panels. Re- 
decorate them with Meyercord Decals...now! 
Experienced automotive designing service free 
to fleet owners. Address Department 30-2. 


FREE! TRUCK VISUALIZER 


Contains helpful hints on lettering, decorating; with outline 
diagrams for experimental designing of many body types— 
from panel deliveries to vans and tank trucks. Includes val- 
uable data for maximum use of advertis- 

ing space on all areas of trucks. 


Send for free copy TODAY! 


Buy War Sonds...and Keefe Them! 


THE MEYERCORD Co 


|World’s Largest Decalcomania Manufacturers 


5323 WEST LAKE STREET - 
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“Basic Shop Safety Practice” 


Mec8 has been learned and gained 
Vi in developing new techniques for 
aching motor vehicle transport 
mechanics in the armed services, and, 
in fact, in all wartime domestic as 
well as foreign transportation fields. 
Perhaps the greatest stress has been 
laid upon developing a speed-up meth- 
« of preparing untrained service 
shop help inasmuch as the transport 
field today must do everything pos- 
sible which will get maximum opera- 
tion of road vehicles, 


To this end, transportation, ware- 
housing and handling companies 
throughout the country already have 
denefited by the availability of a series 
of 70 discussional type training slide 
films, “Automotive Mecahnical Train- 
ing” which have served so successfully 
inthe armed forces. It is the purpose 
of these films to help the motor trans- 
port shop foreman (or other instruc- 
‘or) train new men and women in the 
lasie principles of automotive vehicle 
tare and repair. 


New Series of 8 


Now comes a new series of eight 
iideflms of the same type, “Basic 
shop Safety Practices,” the distribu- 
ton of which to the distribution and 
warehousing field has been under- 
taken by The Jam Handy Organiza- 
ton, Detroit. Some of this visual ma- 
vtlal has already been in successful 
we as supplementary training mate- 
tial in the armed services. The eight 
ilms are basic in character and easily 
it into the routine of any motor vehi- 
e, or aviation care and repair shop. 

provide the service shop man- 
“ement with approved material upon 
vhich to build a safety education pro- 
fam or they may be-integrated easil 

any program the shop may - 
tady have in use. Each of the eight 

"sals covers a single subject of para- 
mount importance in the service shop, 


By Lyne S. Metcalfe 


and certain visual training innova- 
tions have been included in this series 
for the first time as an aid to the 
instructor. 


For instance, each subject concludes 
with a series of pointed review and 
test questions, based upon visual ma- 
terial previously presented in the 
same subject which provides the in- 
structor with a readymade summary, 
for examinations and review. Also, 
each lesson has been planned for the 
instructor by special arrangement of 
material so that he is not compelled 
to spend an hour or two relating the 
visual material to the lesson. 


In making this series available to 
the transport organizations of the 
country, it has been recognized that 
highway vehicles have been deteriorat- 
ing, and this, coupled, with the crit- 
ical shortage of competent and trained 
truck repair mechanics, calls for an 
efficient and rapid training medium 
which will keep lost man-hours due 
to accident to a minimum. 


Shop Accidents 


Every transport and warehouse 
company in the country recognizes 
how seriously repair shop accidents 
eat into available trained manpower, 
and that any system which will al- 
leviate this is of major importance. 
It has been established both by the 
Army and the Navy that the efficient 
use of discussional type slide films 
saves as much as 40 per cent and more 
of the time otherwise required for the 
average learner to finish a course in 
mechanical subjects. 


The eight subjects on basic shop 
safety practices are as follows: 


1. Play Safe and Work Safely. This covers 
workers share in shop safety; general safety 
in using tools and machinery; shop conduct; 
connecting portable electric appliances; lift- 
ing heavy objects; using ladders. 


2. Maintaining a Safe Shop: This covers 
conditions that cause accidents; handling and 
storing materials; disposal of scrap mate- 
rial; wiping cloths; protruding nails. 


3. Safety Inspection. This covers select- 
ing mechanic or helper as shop “safety en- 
gineer”’; shop hazards; getting cooperation 
from others; “selling’’ safety, etc. 


4. Training for Emergencies. This covers 
clothing caught in a machine; location of 
emergency services; using fire extinguishers ; 
using a fire blanket; turning in a fire alarm; 
escape and rescue from na burning building; 
electric shock; escape and rescue work. 


5. Treatment for Bleeding. This covers 
principles of first aid as applied to common 
shop accidents; types of wounds; how to stop 
serious bleeding; treating for shock; prevent- 
ing infection. 


6. Aids for Injuries. This covers bone and 
muscle injuries; eye injuries; burns; uncon- 
sciousness. 


7. Eye Protection. This covers need, se- 
lection, use and care of safety goggles; weld- 
ing goggles; welding helmets; hand shiel 


8. Power Supply. This covers starting and 
stopping machines wired independently of 
each other; machines wired through a dis- 
connect switch; using motor controllers; 
emergency stop stations; changing speeds of 
machines; shifting V-belts; shifting over- 
head belts, etc. 


There are several ways in which 
films of this type may be used in the 
eare and repair shop of the ware- 
house and transport organization, 
first, as supplementary aids to teach- 


‘ing new mechanics or helpers the 


basic principles of service shop safety 
practices; second, providing safety 
procedure patterns for the individual 
mechanic to follow on a given work 
project; third, as “refresher” material 
to show and reshow to mechanics and 
helpers at regular intervals to keep 
the spirit of safe shop conduct alive. 
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tach machine has a motor controller. This controller Each person who uses a machine 

is a@switch operated by electricity. When you should have respect for power, \ 

button, electricity turns the switch on or off. He should use common sense 

M4 
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Better Claims Handling By Motor Carriers | 
~ Reported By Shipper Organizations : 


(Continued from page 48) 
members, Mr. Jackson declared, “‘a lot 
of the causes for claims could be rec- 
tified by your own efforts.” 

Much could be accomplished, he 
said, if shippers would prepare their 
claims properly, a charge which he 
justified by the fact that 40 per cent 
of all claims filed are rejected. Proper 
education, he said, would help decide 
what claims should never be filed in 
the first place. Many of them, he 
said, are prepared before tracers are 
sent out, an indication that shippers 
should be reasonably certain that the 
shipment is actually lost before de- 
manding a settlement. 


Claim-Breeding Practice 


One claim-breeding practice, lately 
used by shippers in increasing num- 
ber, he pointed out, has been the giv- 
ing of “qualified receipts,” bearing 
such notations as “subject to later 
count and check.” Carriers are en- 
titled to a clear receipt, he declared, 
and if there is any uncertainty, the 
question should be settled when con- 
signee accepts the shipment. 

Much further educational work could 
be done, among shippers, he went on, 
with respect to overloading containers 
and in sealing and marking them 
properly, especially when second-hand 
cartons are used. 

Mr. Jackson called attention to the 
series of full-page educational ads 
dealing with claim prevention, which 
ATA is placing in national papers. 

Evidencing the industry’s sincere 
desire to “clean house” in compli- 
ance with shipper suggestions, he re- 
lated how the national organization’s 
program is being backed up by state, 
regional and local trucking groups in 


They More Than Pay Their Way 


TRUCK operators, car drivers and others 
interested in highway transportation are 
noting a tendency among railroad execu- 
tives to drag out again the old and much- 

ploded tion that, “highway users 
do not pay their share of highway costs." 

This is really going back into history. It 
completely ignores the Government pro- 
nouncement entitled "Public Aids to Trans- 
portation" published in 1939, which proved 
that highway users are overpaying by mil- 
lions of dollars annually the cost of build- 
ing and maintaining our highways. This 
document, known familiarly as the Eastman 
Report, declared that, "there has been no 
public aid to motor vehicle users as a class 
since 1926." 

The Eastman Report showed that overpay- 
ments by motor vehicle users, consisting of 
State gasoline taxes and registration fees, 
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every section of the country. Many 


affiliates of ATA, he said, are put- 
ting full-time men on the job of claim 
prevention through personal contact 
with carriers, and to organize O: S. 
& D. matching bureaus to dispose of 
astray freight. 


Difficult Aspects 


The problem as it is affected by the 
smaller carriers, Mr. Jackson admit- 
ted, is especially difficult to handle. 
Certain types of traffic, he pointed 
out, also create claims, such as ciga- 
rettes, shoes, toilet items and chain 
and dime store goods, subject to theft, 
and pottery or chemicals which suffer 
damage easily. 

Magazine articles giving the motor 
transport industry a black eye are not 
helping to solve the problem in any 
way, he declared, and he appealed to 
the shippers to refrain from such 
publicity. 

“We've got to cease shotgun tactics 
and get down to cases,” he continued. 
“We've got to analyze this matter to 
find causes and locate the responsible 

ersons. With definite facts the 
reight Claim Committee would be in 
position to deal with recalcitrant car- 
pee , and give shippers some real 
p.’ 


Tolerance Urged 


A stirring appeal for tolerance was 
made by Henry English of Red Ball 
Motor Freight, Dallas, Tex., and mem- 
ber of ATA’s executive committee, 

“Most of the men in our industry,” 
said Mr. English, “are fundamentally 
sound in their ethics. Any good op- 
erator will want to correct what is 
wrong. We all believe in fair play 


miscellaneous State taxes and estimated 
municipal, county and local motor vehicle 
taxes beginning in 1927 reached a total of 
$385,360,000 in 10 years. The over-payments 
range from $5 annually for farm trucks up 
to $287 for truck-trailers of over 5-tons ca- 
pacity. 

The late Joseph B. Eastman, Federal Co- 
ordinator Transportation, Chairman of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission, and di- 
rector, Office of Defense Transportation, 
has now been dead nearly a year. His re- 
port lives as a monument of public service. 
When made public, it was hailed by the 
business press of the country as a master- 
piece of its kind. 

It would geem that in the light of the 
Eastman findings, any claim that highway 
users do not pay for the roads upon which 


and fair dealings and if operation 
of some are bad, all of us sould no T 
be condemned. 

“It is our duty to get a practical 


solution to this claims problem. By wehi 
we cannot correct our faults if ship = 
ere do not specify what they ar 

e can only improve our ways with ti 
your cooperation.” mo 
Specific Cases 


That the situation calls for les 44 
dealing in generalities and more at. Were 
tention to specific cases was the ex 5 
pression of Chester G. Moore, Chi. 
cago, secretary of ATA and chair.—dl4 
man of the board of Central Motor 
Freight Assn. 

“We carriers,” said Mr. Moore, “are 
not in a position to get after the fe. 
low you shippers complain about. He 
does not answer our questionnairs™ Wi 
and he will not openly admit that he fi thon 
is remiss in handling claims. You've Mi yere 
got to be specific in your charges for 
we cannot do a thing to help you.” Bate 

H. S. Welton, t.m., Victor Chemical cen 
Works, Chicago, who appeared on be §—— 
half of the Manufacturing Chemists#__ 
Assn. of the U. S., commended th§-—— 
assistance which members of the ATA 
committee render from time to time 
to members of his organization, in get- 
ting attention from carriers on de 
layed claims. 

“IT have received the impression 
here,” said Mr. Welton, “that the 
ATA setup is the proper machinery 
for handling this claim problem and 
I believe progress has been made. If 
you will continue to advise us on what 
information you would like our men- 
bers to have and use, we will be happy 
to pass it on throughout our orga 
ization.” 


they operate, should be silenced forev 
Exploded also by the Eastman Report We 
the railroads' "Public Utility Theory” 
which highway users were expected to pé 
sufficient taxes not only to build and mom 
tain the highways but to pay in additie 
dividends to the government on the hig 
way users’ own investment in these hig? 


ways. 
It is in the public interest that it? 
known that our highways have been & 
and are being maintained by taxes ¢ 
lected from those who use them. The pi? 
lic should know that the government do 
not subsidize motor transport or the p 
automobile owner. They both pay their we 
and more. In fact, in many States milli 
of dollars of automobile and 
money are diverted annually to ne 
way purposes. 
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Auto Products Lead 
in Surplus Sales 


Motor vehicles and parts comprised 
2.6 per cent of all war surplus goods 
sid by the Treasury Procurement Di- 
vision between July 1 and November 
§, 1944, the latest period for which 
ports are available, according to a 
statement by the National Automobile 
Dealers Assn. 


Total sales of surplus consumer 

s amounted to $54,913,000 of 
which $23,422,000 represented motor 
whicles and parts. During the en- 
fire year of 1944, up to November 18, 
motor vehicle sales were as follows: 
tucks, 35,383; automobiles, 5,118; 
motorcycles, 10,004. 


During this same period the Pro- 
arement Division put up for sale 
#148 used trucks of which 35,383 
yere sold, leaving a balance of 7,760. 
0f 5,999 cars declared for sale, 5,118 
were sold and 10,004 motorcycles out 
of 14,627 were disposed of. 


"E" Award 


Workers of Emark Division, 
Thomas A. Edison, Inc., at Cairo, II1., 
wre awarded the Army-Navy “E” 
fr outstanding production of war 
materials for the U. S. Navy at a 
recent ceremony. 


Truck-Trailer*Program This Year 
Will Be Below ‘44 Production Rate 


Chamber of Commerce 
Cancels ‘45 Meeting 


The United States Chamber of Commerce 

s cancelled its 1945 annual meeting, 
scheduled the first week in May in New 
York City. 

Eric A. Johnston, president of the Cham- 
ber announced the cancellation after Gen- 
eral Manager Ralph Bradford polled the 
Board of Directors on a recommendation for 
cancellation made by the Chamber's ad- 
ministration officials. 


Advanced Traffic Group 
Studies Air Freight 


Students of the Air Freight class 
conducted by Academy of Advanced 
Traffic, 299 Broadway, New York 
City, participated in an inspection 
tour to air express terminals and 
LaGuardia Airport, where cargo op- 
erations were observed at first hand. 
_ The training program as a whole 
is intended to cover air transport and 
its administration, virtually, “from 
the ground up.” Treated in the course 
are not only problems of air trans- 
port administration, but physical fea- 
tures important in the field. 


Commercial truck-trailer produc- 
tion program for 1945, announced b 
WPB has set 21,489 trailers of all 
types except off-highway. This num- 
ber is 7,581 less than the authorized 
program for 1944, which was set at 
29,067 commercial truck-trailers of all 
types except off-highway, according to 
WPB. 

John W. Adelung, district manager 
of the Office of Defense Transporta- 
tion, has stated that the WPB has 
approved a 1945 truck production pro- 
gram which represents a substantial 
reduction below the tentative program 
announced some time ago. 


“Actually,” Mr. Adelung said, “the 
trucks which will be built for civilian 
use during 1945 will be less than one- 
fourth of the number of:trucks esti- 
mated by ODT as necessary to meet 
essential war and civilian transpor- 
tation requirements during 1945.’ 


He pointed out that this reduced 
program will result in the delivery of 
medium to heavy trucks during 1945 
at a rate slightly below the rate of 
delivery experienced in the last quar- 
ter of 1944, 

He cautioned motor truck operators 
that it will be necessary for them to 
take additional steps to insure the 
continued operation of their present 
vehicles. 


Letters from former Gerstenslager men now 
in France, Italy, or the South Pacific fre- 
quently tell us about seeing army trailers 
which they recognize as products of our 
plant. “They're certainly doing their job,” 
is the typical comment. 


V-mail report 


That comment, we are sure, describes our 
men—and we are glad they can say it about 
our trailers. 


War has emphasized the flexible depend- 
ability of highway transportation which 
makes trucks and trailers so indispensable 
in times of peace. War production has 
broadened our facilities for meeting high- 
way transportation’s requirements when our 
men now at war can return and help us 
make truck and van bodies and trailers. 


» 


The GERSTENSLAGER Co. 
WOOSTER, OHIO 


Established 1860 


Mesigners and manufacturers of Trailers and custom-built bodies for vans and trucks 
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Up in the air planes are on their own. But on the ground they depend on trucks. 


Truck Lines Behind the Airlines 


HE sky is the limit” when it 

comes to speeding the shipment 
of vital war material to our fighting 
forces. Working the clock around, 
commercial and military cargo planes 
are rushing parts and products to war 
plants and military depots, to cargo 
ships and overseas airfields. 


Up in the air, these planes are on 
their own. But on the ground, they 
are dependent upon truck transport, 
not only to bring up or carry away 
their vital loads, but to supply them 
with the gas and oil to keep them fly- 
ing. Were it not for these “truck lines 
behind the airlines,” much of the time 
gained in the air would be lost on the 
ground. 


Home Front 


On the home front, thousands of 
privately owned trucks carry cargoes 
to the airports and in turn pick up 
air-shipped loads for delivery to their 
final destinations. Other specially 
equipped trucks are used by the air- 
lines for refueling their planes with 
gas and oil and for a number of main- 
tenance operations, 


At the fighting front, six-wheel- 
drive military trucks pick up vital 
shipments at landing strips and rush 
them to the battle lines. Other olive- 
drab vehicles with tank bodies supply 
the fuel for the planes while still 
others haul repair parts and equip- 
ment used by the Air Force mechan- 
ics. 


Flying mail across the country in 
a matter of hours is a far cry from 
the Pony Express. Working hand-in- 
hand, commercial planes and mail 
trucks have moved mountainous loads 
of air mail which in just one month 
last year totaled 11,000,000 Ib. V-Mail, 
too, is a big job and is handled in a 
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similar manner with the help of mili- 
tary trucks and planes. 


One of the Smallest 


One of the smallest articles to be 
shipped overseas by plane was an 
urgently needed bomber part weigh- 
ing just 12 oz. Transported from 
Sioux City, Ia., to the Omaha, Neb., 
airport by truck, it was flown to Bris- 
bane, Australia. 


On the other hand, much larger, 


heavier articles have been rushed 


overseas through the combined efforts 
of trucks and planes. A good example 
would be the helicopter which was 
carried to India by Army transport 
plane. There, it was transferred to a 
GMC military truck for delivery. 


Blood Plasma 


Perhaps the most important jg 
that planes and trucks are doing 4 
that of speeding medical supplies 4 
American wounded. Many of the 1), 
000,000 pt. of the life-saving blog 
which Americans have donated hay 
been transported in this country anj 
overseas by plane and truck. At wy 
front landing fields, military trucy 
have picked up the precious contajp. 
ers of blood and blood plasma anj 
carried them right up to hospital unit, 
on the battle fronts. Other militay 
trucks and planes rush the most ger. 
ously wounded to base hospitals fy 
behind the lines and even on to th 
United States. 


A number of GMC military trucy 
have been equipped with a hydraul 
jackknife lift to facilitate the loading 
of the large Army cargo planes which 
are flying to all parts of the worl 
with vital supplies. In the Ching 
theater, where they are the backbon 
of supply, these big planes, with the 
help of trucks, are moving thousands 
of tons of war material every month 
“over the hump” into China. Night 
and day, on war front and home front, 
commercial and military planes and 
trucks are working together in a 
ordinated effort to make a winning 
combination for Allied victory. 


TACA to Operate 
From Rio to Manaos 


TACA Airways Agency, which is 
having several Douglas DC-2 trans 
ports modified by Aero Services, Inc,# 
Metropolitan Airport, Van 
Cal., has been granted a certificate by 
the Brazilian government to operate 
from Rio de Janeiro to Manaos. The 
1800-mile route, operations which are 
being subsidized by Brazil, require 
use of multi-motored transports, 
similiar to those Aero Services is 
modifying for the airline. TACA op 
erates air routes in Central and South 
America, and is known in Brazil a 
Aerovias Brasil. 


Motor Vehicle Registrations in 1944 
Approximated 29,846,000 PRA Report 


Motor vehicle registrations during 
1944 were approximately 29,846,000, a 
decrease of 4,626,000 from 1941 ac- 
cording to estimates of the Public 


Roads Administration. The decrease 
between 1943 and 1944 was 654,000, 
and hong that number only 11,000 were 
trucks, 


Pointing out that “It is impossible 
to predict with assurance the number 
of vehicles which will be registered in 
1945,” PRA hazarded a guess that 
24,500,000 will be registered this year 
if no new cars are available and that 
figure is expected to be exceeded if a 
considerable number of new cars are 
produced. 


PRA interprets the figures to mean 


that the public has found it necess 
to keep motor vehicles in operation 
but points out that there is no assur 
ance that all registered vehicles were 
giving satisfactory service; and mall 
of them might have been scrapped i! 
normal times. 


PRA accounts for the slight d™, 
crease in trucks registered by the fad 


that 250,000 have been released fog 


civilian use since March, 1942; 
tioning and other war-time restrt 


been retired from service. 
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Shipping Advantages of Dehydrated Foods 


[" has been well said that “motor 
trucks feed the nation,” so great 
isthe scope of highway operations in 
the food field. As a matter of fact, 
the transportation of food begins on 
the farm itself. Following the move- 
ment from the fields comes the bulk, 
sacked, or crated movement to proc- 
wsing plants and the city markets, 
with distribution systems of various 
kinds built up to reach the ultimate 
consumer. 

Fruits and vegetables in the raw 
wpresent a bulky product, so any- 
thing that can be done to save space 
rduces shipping problems and costs. 
Arecently improved method of reduc- 
ing weight and space while preserving 
fod is that of dehydration. 

While the preservation of foods by 
drying is an age-old process, modern 
dehydration is an infant industry 
with revolutionary possibilities. First 
.@sonsored on a grand scale during the 
lst world war, dehydration dropped 
if after that conflict, only to be re- 
tived on an even greater scale during 


that it will never be dropped again. 


homising Future 


Several reasons are set forth for 
the promising future. First, the proc- 
witself is far advanced now, assur- 
ig the retention of flavor and quality 
in the foods so preserved. Whereas 
fom 15 to 17 per cent moisture re- 
mained in the fruits and vegetables 
#hydrated in 1919, only about 3 to 
bper cent moisture remains today un- 
tr the modern processing. This as- 
mares much longer life and various 
ther advantages. 

Aside from the natural goal to pre- 
wrve foods from the natural harvest 
wason in order that they may 
wallable during the off-season 
mnths, the aim of processors is to 
aye time and money in transporta- 
ton and distribution. This, of course, 
keomes a primary aim in the present 
World War. Shipping space is held 
tsuch a premium that it is virtually 
impossible to get food requirements 
road in the natural state. With the 
lds of ships choked up with the 
ms, tanks, and munitions of war, 
ere is comparatively little room for 
fed, which is fully as important as 
heequipment. Dehydration has made 
i possible to supply our fighting 
rirees with all the vegetables, fruits, 
Wes, milk, and other foods which they 

Mire despite the far-flung battle- 
ints where they are engaged. 
Through dehydration, the foods are 
impressed into a comparatively small 
ma, Equally important, the weight 
Ntéduced tremendously. 


wm 10 give some idea of these advan- 
mes, let us consider a California 
tration using Model WA-22 White 
liner Power tractors with semi-trail- 
85 ft. x 8 ft. x 5 ft., and an over- 
length of 47 ft. Rated by WPB 


Many authorities feel that dehydration marks a new era in food 

history. Those engaged in marketing and transportation of foods 

believe there are many advantages in handling the dehydrated 
product. . 


Courtesy White Motor Co. 


This big tractor-semi-trailer food-hauling unit can carry a 16-ton payload or enough de- 
hydrated carrots to feed nearly 800,000 soldiers based on army rations. 


at 40,000 lb. gross, they can carry 
32,000 lb. payload and stay within the 
California limits. 


Shipping Advantages 


Shipping advantages are brought 
out by the fact that one of these 
trucks can carry enough raw carrots 
to feed 53,300 soldiers based on army 
rations. If the same truck were filled 
with 5-gal. cans of the dehydrated 
product, the load would feed 799,500 
soldiers based on the same rations. 
Considering all kinds of produce, the 
Space ratio between raw and dehy- 
drated vegetables would be at least 
10 to 1. The meaning of this, when 
translated into shipping space on 
boats, is readily apparent. And, since 
the success of our war effort depends 
to a great extent on our ability to get 
supplies across the ocean, it may well 
be said that dehydrated foods have an 
important bearing on victory. 

Some companies are working on a 
day and night basis, with the truck 
fleets supplying a constant stream of 
raw vegetables from the heavy grow- 
ing areas nearby. By processing the 
vegetables right away when they are 
fresh, more vitamins are retained, and 
the high quality of the finished prod- 
uct is assured. Blanching, a form of 


precooking, helps to retain the natu- 
ral color. The modern dehydrating 
plant has driers, dehumidifying equip- 
ment, laboratories, and various other 
facilities. 


Matter of Acceptability 


The fact that dehydrated foods have 
been growing on the commercial mar- 
ket and that millions of American ser- 
vicemen are becoming acquainted with 
them on the battle fronts abroad, 
means that there will have wide ac- 
ceptability after the war, in the opin- 
ion of some authorities. Since it is 
generally acknowledged that America 
will more or less feed the world in 
the immediate postwar era, dehy- 
drated foods will have their logical 
place. The weight of vegetables is ‘ 
largely due to their heavy water con- 
tent, and when this is removed a tre- 
mendous shipping advantage is ob- 
tained. Water can again be added at 
the point of consumption, thus recon- 
stituting the food with little trouble. 

Many authorities feel that dehydra- 
tion marks a new era in food history. 
Many engaged in marketing, particu- ! 
larly in the transportation and distri- 
bution of foods, see tremendous ad- 
vantages in the handling of the de- 
hydrated product. 
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How. to Figure the Cubic Yards 
In a Conical Pile 


By W. Schaphorst 


VERY orice in a while we are up 

against a job of determining the 
contents of a conical pile. 

This chart gives the volume in cubic 


+ 
2 
+10 
3 
3 200 
é 
F 00,000 
200,000 
400,000 


> 


yards of such a pile without requiring 
any figuring whatever. 

__ For example, how many cubic yards 
in a pile whose base diameter D (see 


sketch) is 100 ft., and whose height 
H is 10 ft.? ; 

The dotted line drawn across the 
chart. shows how easily it is done. 
Run the line through the 100 ft. di- 
ameter, column A, and the 10 ft. 
height, column C, and the intersection 
with column B gives the answer as a 
little less than 1000 cu. yd. 

Should you want to know the num- 
ber of cubic feet instead of cubic 
yards, multiply the figure obtained in 


column B by’27. Thus in the pro, 
lem above we havé 1000 x 27 
27,000. In other words the volume jj 
somewhat less than 27,000 cu. ft, 

The range of the chart is greg 
enough to take care of all diametey 
from 5 to 500 ft. and all heights fro, 
2 to 200 ft. 


Pomona Firm Opens 3 
New Warehouse ; 


A new building with inner flog 
space of 15,000 sq. ft., built at a cog 
of $16,000, has been added to the Sting 
Transfer and Storage Co. property, 
at Pomona, Cal. The building ig , 
reinforced concrete structure, om 
story high. It was built in thre 
months’ time to replace the fram 
buildirig which the company had used 
for several years. 

R. A. Stine and sons, Loren anj 
Clayton, operate the Stine Transfer 
and Storage Co. The organization 
was founded in Pomona in 1906, 


Movement of Livestock By Highway 
Showed Large Increase During 1944 


Movement of livestock to stockyards 
by highway is estimated to have 
totaled 47,292,510 head during the 
first 10 months of 1944, an increase 
of 6,423,382 over highway receipts of 
40,869,128 head for the same period 
during 1943. Rail movement of live- 
stock to stockyards in 1944 was ap- 
proximately 37,342,678 head compared 
with 34,964,456 in 1943, or an increase 
of only 2,378,222. The movement by 
highway increased 15.7 per cent com- 
pared with an increase of 6.8 per cent 
by rail. 


The first 10 months of 1944 saw 
more livestock received in stockyards 
than for any entire previous year 
with the exception of 1942, which 
totaled more than 87,000,000 head, and 
1943, which jumped to more than 
95,000,000 head. 

Motor vehicles handled approxi- 
mately 56 per cent of all livestock re 
ceived at stockyards in 1944 and M 
per cent in 1943. Seventy-three per 
cent of the increase in livestock move 
ment last year was by highway and 27 
per cent was by rail. 


FLYING BOXCAR, or the C-82 Packet, 
Fairchild’s new military cargo aircraft, de- 
signed for carrying tanks, artillery, ammuni- 
tion, troops or paratroops, has a range in 
excess of 3,500 miles. It is in the 50,000 
Ib. class and is powered by two! Pratt & 
Whitney Double Wasp engines of 2100 hp. 
A large number of the Packets were re- 
cently ordered by the Army Air Forces from 
“North American Aviation, Inc., Inglewood, 
Cal. 
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DESIGNED expressly for cargo carrying, C-82's squarish fuselog 

opens from the rear, under two big tail booms, affording maximum 

interior space. Floor of the fuselage is level and the same height # 
a truck platform when being loaded. 
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Design Changes 
in Railtoad Cars 
(Continued from Page 37) 


orm, particularly where plat- 
a sidings are not arranged with 
nopies. It is felt, however, by the 
writer that this type of construction 
would limit the car to a particular 
physical set-up, and does not have the 
advantages of a car with larger door 
gpenings or removable sides. 


¥ 
GATE 


This load can then be secured by metal 
srapping with one tall and two short gor. 
Note the empty pallets set in vertically as 
gacers between the doorway pallets and 
the load on the left hand side of the car. 
This is done because it is virtually impos- 
ible for the transporter to set the doorway 
pallets tightly against the load. 


Since the railroads will have to 
build new equipment they should 
build it so that it can expedite the 
handling of unit loads, palletized or 
dtherwise. Some of these loads will 
have to be shipped in box cars to pro- 
tet them from the weather. Others 
tan be shipped on flat cars and pro- 
tected either by weatherproof paper 
wvering or by the particular con- 
og supporting and covering the 
| 


The larger doors in the cars would 
also have a distinct advantage in the 


n0 doubt that containers, which is a 
form of the unit load, will be used 
atensively in the future for inter- 
lant handling by rail or otherwise. 
The small doors in refrigerator 
ars are inadequate even for hand 
landing. These should be made 
larger also. Even if fork trucks can- 
Mt go into these cars because of the 
ligher elevation of the floors, the 
tors should be made larger to permit 
the use of power and roller conveyors. 
They should also be made wide 


DOORWAY AREA 


GIATES 


PALLETS 


Te bottom layer of pallets can be blocked 
Wiolid by the use of prefabricated cribbin 

M1 a wedge gate, the size of which will 

ind on the exact size of the pallet 

Mids. The top layer is now secured by 

Mal strapping with two short gates. This 

saves strapping and provides great 

stability. 


Miough to permit the easy entry of a 

mallet 4 ft. wide so the load may be 

tilletized inside the car. At present, 
(Continued on page 98) 


When writing advertisers please mention D and W 


Your requirements for faster handling of packaged materials can 
be met with the right combination . . . Rapid-Wheel Portable 
Gravity Conveyor and the Stevedore, Jr. 


Each section of Rapid-Wheel Conveyor is a self-contained 
unit, adjustable from a minimum 6” to a maximum 50” operating 
height. . . . (Cam-Lock standards — same as used on Stevedore, 
Jr.) Sections are easily coupled together with self-locking coupler. 
Reversible curve sections and adjustable guard rails are standard 
accessories, 


Rapid-Wheel Gravity Conveyor furnishes the power down- 
grade, while Stevedore, Jr. Power-Belt Conveyor saves man-hour- 
handling time in loading, unloading, stacking and elevating opera- 
tions. Quick-acting “Cam-Lock” standards on the Stevedore, Jr. 
provide a range of adjustments to meet varied operating condi- 
tions — from 18” level to delivery height of 72”. The Stevedore, 
Jr. plugs in standard 110 volt lighting circuit and lifts a 225-pound 
distributed load at the rate of 50’ per minute. 


Write us about your handling problems and get 
facts on how you can save time and money. . 
OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 


THE RAPIDS-STANDARD COMPANY, INC. 


390 Peoples National Building Grand Rapids 2, Michigan. 
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~ A Basis for Air Cargo Rates 


Part 4—Users Will Still Have to Be Sold 


Shippers’ transportation problems will have to be studied and air 

cargo services engineered and sold on the basis of value to the 

shipper and receiver. Shippers and receivers will have to be edu- 

cated to the possibilities of air cargo. There is no doubt that it 
can be done but it will take a lot of doing. 


UST how much air cargo will move 

in the United States, and between 
this eountry and foreign countries 
will depend on the comparative speeds, 
costs, reliability, convenience, and 
quality of air carrier service com- 
pared with surface carriers. A sub- 
stantial part of the air cargo tonnage 
will consist of commodities previously 
moved by ground carriers, but there 
also will be a considerable amount of 
new traffic attracted to air transpor- 
tation because of the much faster ser- 
vice offered by the airlines. 


In the last analysis, shippers will 
not use air cargo unless they can be 
convinced that the value of airline 
service is sufficient to warrant pay- 
ment of the rate. Time is seldom a 
governing factor in the use of any- 
thing in the commercial world but the 
dollar always is. Future air cargo 
rates may be arrived at according to 
the cost of service principles and con- 
sidering the various factors discussed 
in the previous articles in this series; 
or they may be made in some other 
manner. 


L.c.l. Factor 


It seems certain, however, that 
growth of air cargo traffic, to a point 
comparable in volume with that of 
the surface carriers, will only be ac- 
complished if a substantial part of 
present ground carrier l.c.l. freight 
- express traffic is attracted to the 
air. 


Freight has always comprised the 
greater part of total common carrier 
traffic. In 1940, for example, total 
passenger traffic of all domestic com- 
mon carriers, reduced to ton-miles, 
amounted to but 3.2 billion. Common 
carrier domestic freight traffic, in the 
per year, totaled 584 billion ton- 

es. 


It seems a 


arent that air cargo, 
at least in 
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e early postwar years, — 


By JOHN H. FREDERICK 
Air Cargo Editor 


cannot compete with surface agencies 
on the basis of rates alone. Table I 
shows a comparison of the actual 
shipping charges involved in an as- 
sumed postwar air cargo service 
with those now prevailing for first- 
class railway express and parcel post 
between New York and certain points 
in the United States. The. costs for 
air cargo transportation, as shown in 
this comparison, are seen to be two 
to three times as great as those for 
firkt-class railway express or parcel 
post. If a similar comparison of the 
estimated postwar air cargo rates 
with those of slower forms of surface 
transportation or with those of lower- 
rated express service were made it 
would show still wider cost differ- 
entials. 


Speed Factor 


Shippers, however, will use air 
cargo wherever its speed can produce 
values translatable into the price con- 
sumers are or will be willing to pay; 
they will also use air cargo if their 
costs can be reduced in an amount 
greater than the difference between 


air rates and those charged by other 
means of transportation. Conceivably, 
the shipper of any product able to fit 
into an airplane may, under certain 
conditions, find the speed of air trans- 
portation worth its extra cost. 


Air cargo, in many cases, will offer 
shippers certain ways to reduce dis- 
tribution or financing costs. Interest 
charges on the money invested in val- 
uable articles while in transit will be 
lessened, as well as money invested 
in inventories of many types. In such 
cases receivers may be willing to pay 
higher transportation costs to gain 
an advantage. Except in special in- 
stances, however, the importance of 
these factors becomes apparent only 
when the differential in speed is mea- 
sured in weeks rather than hours, For 
example, the differential in time for 
air express over rail express from 
New York to Los Angeles at present 
is three days, so that at 6 per cent, 
the interest on this time saved would 
represent only five mills on a hu- 
dred-dollar shipment. 


Packaging Factor 


Savings in weight of packing and 
crating may also reduce the overall 
cost differential between air cargo and 
surface transportation, when new 
packaging methods have been devised. 
Such a narrowing of the cost differ- 
ential, however, is likely to be grat- 
ual inasmuch as packing for air cargo 
may require just as much strength as 
that for surface carriers because of 
ground handling at both ends of the 
haul. The experience of the Army and 
Navy air transport services in the last 
few years, however, has demonstrated 
that substantial packing economies 
are possible for almost all commod- 
ities flown. 


These economies for certain com- 
modities have reached 70 per cent of 
the total shipping weight, while the 
average reduction in shipping weight 
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ys been reported as approximately 
9 per cent. Any general improve- 
nents in packing, of course, would 
nduee expenses not only for air 
tansportation but for other methods 
{transportation as well. 


three Basic Factors 


It is generally agreed that at least 
tee basic factors are of major im- 
prtance in determining whether a 
dipper will use air cargo transporta- 
ton for a particular shipment: These 
we the same factors considered in 
dassifying commodities in arriving at 
gecific air cargo rates. 


1, The value per pound. 
2, Perishability and fragility. 


3, Value of the service, including 
style, obsolescence, ete. 


Of course, no single one of these 
fetors is always going to be of suffi- 
dent importance to justify the higher 
darges necessary for air transporta- 
ton in comparison with surface car- 


me of these factors is not as likely 
-go by air as one which is attracted 
the air on the basis of two or more 
fetors. For example, a commodity 
worth $5 per lb. which also is perish- 
wle, fragile, or possessed of a style 
factor is more likely to be shipped by 
ir cargo than a commodity equally 
uluable but lacking any or all of the 
ther favorable characteristics. 


Shippers of manufactured products 
vil be likely to move traffic by air 
wause of emergencies or special need 
for speed. 


tmergencies 


In the past few years many ship- 
ments have been made by air to meet 
mergency situations with little con- 
ideration given to the cost of service. 
iimost any commodity regardless of 
ls economic characteristics may be 
mt by air under conditions of ex- 
imme emergency. Perishables, phar- 


mergency shipment” places a pre- 
im on speed. 


However, urgency is always a mat- 
tof degree and the amount which 


G. |.'s, ex-G. |.'s and just plain civilians get ready for the coming field of Air Transport by 

studying air cargo operations in a field trip to LaGuardia Airport. Shown here, are mem 

of the class in air freight traffic, of the Academy of Advanced Traffic, New York, inspecting 
cargo handling at the TWA hangar. 


will be spent for faster transportation 
depends on the seriousness of the sit- 
uation. Thus, even this type of ship- 
ment will be limited in its employment 
of air cargo by any cost differential, 
as between different agencies of trans- 
portation. As air cargo rates decrease, 
more liberal views may be taken as to 
what constitutes an “emergency.” 
Furthermore, as has happened in the 
past, repeated use of air cargo for 
meeting emergencies may often result 
in air transportation becoming the 
conventional method of shipment. 


Need for Speed 


Many shipments will go by air be- 
cause of the particular nature of the 
product or because of the nature of 
the business problem involved. Style 
goods, seasonal goods, goods changing 
in model, and new products, all of 
which present difficult inventory prob- 
lems, may be shipped by air as a mat- 
ter of policy during certain seasons. 


Businesses buying from hand to 
mouth because of limited working 


capital or facing service competition | 


from more favorably located rivals 
may regularly use air cargo to a con- 
siderable extent. Concerns operating 
several units located throughout the 
country may also employ air trans- 
portation for the rapid adjustment of 
shortages or surpluses between the 


TABLE | 


of Shipping a 25-Pound Package by Present Railway Express and Parcel Post Compared 
with that of Estimated Post War Air Cargo (1946) 


Cost by 1st Class 
Railway Express 


Estimated* Cost 
By Post war 
Air Cargo 


$2.42 
4.25 
6.15 
8.70 
11.10 


*Calculated at 32c. per ton-mile for the line haul plus 76c. per shipment for ground 


Ming. (Curtiss-Wright Corp. estimate.) 


Sources: Railway Express Rate Scales, Parcel Post Rates, 1940. 


units. Finally, many products, not 
now shipped at all or only rarely 
shipped because of the barrier of time 
between producer and consumer, may 
be shipped in such quantities as to be 
responsible for traffic new not ohly to 
air cargo but to transportation gen- 
erally. 


Perishable Products 


Shippers of perishable products 
offer perhaps the most fertile field for 
developing new air cargo traffic. Such 
products differ from others in that the 
speed with which they are transported 
often has a more marked effect on 
their value than does speed for other 
things. Fresh fruits, vegetables, fish 
and cut flowers deteriorate in quality 
the longer they are in transit and 
thus lose value. Fruits and vegetables 
are commonly harvested before they 
have fully matured in order to retard 
the rate of their deterioration during 
transit. This method prevents the best 
quality products from being offered 
to the consumer and, hence, prevents 
the obtaining of the highest possible 
price. Newspapers and other such 
publications also may be considered 
“perishable,” for while the physical 
product suffers no deterioration, de- 
mand drops off with the passing of 
time; the news itself being the perish- 
able commodity. 


The principal barrier to the trans- 
portation of perishable food products 
by air is the high cost of shipping 
them, in their traditional form, by this 
method, relative to the possible eco- 
nomic gains to be derived from 
speedier transportation. With the ex- 
ception of cut flowers, most perish- 
ables normally have a wholesale price 
of from 5 to 25c. per lb. at destina- 
tion. Perishable products with whole- 
sale prices in excess of 25c. per Ib., 
are relatively insignificant in quantity 
and move in almost negligible volume. 


Door-to-Door Service 


Air cargo rates averaging 40c. per . 
ton-mile for a complete door-to-door 
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service would be prohibitive in most 
cases. With such a rate a coast-to- 
coast shipment would cost the shipper 
about 50c. per lb. for transportation 
alone. Special commodity rates will 
change this situation but in view of 
the problems of return-haul from east 
to west or from the perishable mar- 
keting’area to the perishable source; 
and, in view of the special problems 
of distribution and transportation pe- 
culiar to perishable commodities, it is 
doubtful whether rates will soon be 
made sufficiently low to attract any 
substantial volume of perishable 
traffic. This, of course, is merely an 
assumption based on present data. 
Such products, however, may be semi-: 
processed or converted into “pot- 
ready” form at points of production 
so that the air cargo rate would be 
paid only on usable weight. In other 
words, as J. A. Wooten, air cargo 
manager, American Airlines says, 
“Leave the garbage where it’s grown.” 

But even at a rate much below a 


‘ 


per ton-mile average and even 

this rate applies only to usable 
weight, there is still quite a differen- 
tial in costs between air and ground 
transportation. Nearly all fruits and 
vegetables hauled for more than 500 
miles move by carload freight at an 
average rate of about 1.3c. per ton- 
mile. Fresh fish moves chiefly by l.c.l. 
rail express (where distances are 
great enough to make speed an im- 
portant factor) and pay commodity 
rates of about 5.5c. per ton-mile. 
Newspapers and news magazines pay 
less than 5c. per ton-mile for either 
l.e.l express service or second-class 
mail. 


Specialty Items 


Ground carrier rates are somewhat 


higher than those mentioned for cer- 
tain types of gift packages, specialty 
items, and products which require 
special care in handling. These pay 
as much as 14c. a ton-mile for first- 


More Efficient Loading 


More efficient loading and unloading of 

nes by the use of a powered conveyor 

s been effected by Pennsylvania-Central 
Airline engineers under direction of Herry 
S. Pack, chief, functional engineering, air 
cargo development, in cooperation with the 
Standard Conveyor Co., North St. Paul, 
Minn. Loading time is said to have been 
reduced approximately 50 per cent on any 
load consisting of more than 12 to I5 
pieces. 

The unit consists of an electrically-driven 


endless belt mounted on a four-wheeled - 


The direction of the belt is re- 


chassis. 
versible so that air mail, baggage and ex- 
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press packages may be unloaded as well as 
loaded. The belt operates at 60 f.p.m. and 
will carry loads up to 500 Ib. A friction type 
belt is used rather than a slat type, as the 
material frequently arrives at the top faster 
than the worker in the door of the plane 
can unload it, and the friction-type belt 
slides under a bag or package without in- 
juring it. 
The unit, known as a “cargoveyor,”" is 
adjustable for various heights. Results of 
tests are said to have been sufficiently 
favorable to warrant consideration of its 
use at every major station of the airline. 


cargo traffic. But it is evident thst 


class rail express service and so Tay 
be among the first perishable trafi, 
to be diverted to air cargo. The rate 
such special shipments now pay prob.’ 


ably do not indicate the maxim, § 
which they could pay if still fagte i for 0 
service were available. nent: 


Cut flowers constitute another per. 
ishable commodity sure to be shipped 
by air in increasing volume. Much gf 
this traffic now moves at about lé& 
per ton-mile by rail-express. Market 
values for cut flowers are relatively 
high, ranging well over $1 per lb, for 
many varieties. This means they ap 
better able to stand a high transpop. 
tation charge than many other per. 
ishables. There also are opportunities 
for reducing the tare weight of cut 
flower shipments but they have uw. 
usually low density and often require 
considerable care in handling. 

In all cases, products having rels. 
tively high values per pound can most 
easily bear premium transportation 
charges. This is so because as value 
per pound increases the importance 
of any given transportation expense 
tends to decrease. Since the greater 
proportion of the goods transported 
from place to place in domestic and 
world trade has a low value per 
pound, the potential traffic available 
to any premium service, such as air 
cargo, is bound to be somewhat lim. 
ited, subject, of course, to changed 
conditions. 


Air v. Highway 


The question of distance combined 
with speed must also be considered in 
discussing possible uses for air cargo, 
It is probable that the advantages of 
air cargo transportation, as compared 
with ground transportation, will not 
be great enough to influence the use 
of the higher cost service for distances 
much under 500 mi. 

For example, for a distance of 150 
miles, motor transportation can at- 
complish it in approximately 4 h. 
including pick-up and delivery, By 
air, the flying time will be 
three-quarters of an hour, but ap 
proximately 2 hr. will be consumed in 
ground handling and pick-up and de 
livery, or a total of 2% hr. The dif 
ference between motor and air trans- 
portation over this 150 mile distance, 
therefore, will be 1% hr. For a 300 
mile journey the time required would 
still be only overnight by truck and 
the delivery either by highway or alr 
could be made easily the following 
morning. 

It is only at distances of about 500 
mi. or over that a substantial part 
of a working day would be saved by 
the use of air; for anything but emer 
gency shipments the day of delivery 8 
the important thing, not the hour. 


Service Not Rates 


Extended airline services and it- 
creased familiarity of shippers an 
receivers with air cargo facilities Wl 
foster growth in the volume of aif 


if the airlines follow the rate making 
bases suggested in this series of a 
ticles, i.e., basing rates on cost of sé 
vice and sticking to them courageou* 

(Continued on page 111) 
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kates Reduced 

ates Floral Imports 

= lew cost specific commodity rates 

aster i for orchid plant and cut flower ship- 
nents to the U. S. from Bermuda and 
ints in Latin America announced 

per. Pan American World Airways, 

fresh cut flowers from the 


lands of Bermuda, usually Easter 
Me, ilies, to be carried into Pan Ameri- 


irket New York City terminal for 28c, 
Wely Bier Ib., in contrast to 55c. per lb. if 
» for shipped under the regular Clipper air 
argo rates. 

por- {atin American rates apply only 


Pet- shipments from specified cities. 
from Barranquilla, Col., LaGuardia, 
Venezuela, and Medellin, Col., 

Byiami, rates for cut flowers are 


juire Bile, and 65c. per respectively. 
from Mexico City to Brownsville, 

rela. Tex. rate is 20c. per Ib. 

most 

ation 

ralue Grace to Establish 

Pacific Service 

ater A new service, without subsidy, 

rted Myill be inaugurated after the war by 


and #W. R. Grace & Co. when four com- 
per Bbination freight passenger ships of 
sivanced design (12,000 tons cargo 
pacity) will sail on semi-monthly 
lim. Bwxhedules from all ports on the line. 
The program is intended as a link in 
the general substitution of American 
for Japanese shipping on transpacific 
trade routes from the U. S. as the 
company believes that natural prod- 
wts and manufactures of the West 
Goast should find a great outlet in the 
far East after the war, when liberal 
relations are re-established. 


latent Issued 
for Glider Pick-Up 


A patent has been issued to R. R. 
Beddow, Toledo, O., for his new 
method of picking up gliders, express 
wackages and other objects by air- 
lanes passing overhead, which ad- 
weates giving a running start to the 
ihject to be picked up instead its be- 
ing jerked from a standstill. Key to 
the method is having the glider al- 
wady in the air, towed by a speeding 
tuck that moves in the same direc- 
tion as the pickup plane. Or, if it is 
tpackage that is to be picked up, 
itis carried directly on the truck. 


Sees 


Rockford Clutch 


Name of Rockford Drilling Ma- 
thine Division, Borg-Warner Corp., 
Rockford, Ill., has been changed to 
Rockford Clutch Division. 


Investigation of Air Cargo Rates 


By JOHN H. FREDERICK 
Air Cargo Editor 


HE Civil Aeronautics Board recently issued an order (Docket No. 
1705) which may have very important implications not only for the 


airlines but also for users of air express services. 


This order is directed 


to 18 airlines operating in the United States and the Hawaiian Islands as 


well as to Railway Express Agency, Inc. 


It starts the CAB on a general 


investigation of the “rates, fares and charges” for the transportation of 


property by air. 


The Board thinks this ig an appropriate action to take at this time be- 
cause “air express and air freight are aspects of air transportation which 
increasingly will demand the close attention of the air carriers and the 
government authorities alike in order that no impediments will stand in 
the way of their rapid and economically sound growth.” It is felt that 
“numerous and difficult problems concerning rates for the carriage of prop- 
erty by air await investigation and solution.” 


Coincidental with the start of this 
investigation of air express rates the 
Board issued orders to what are re- 
ferred to as “The Big Four” among 
the airlines (American Airlines, 
Eastern Airlines, Transcontinental 
and Western Air and United Air 
Lines) to “show cause” why their 
mail rates should not be reduced 
from 60c, to 32c. per ton mile. Before 
deciding that mail rates might well 
stand reduction at this time the 
Board made a study of the sources of 
non-mail revenue of these four air- 
lines. Their findings in regard to air 
express revenue and traffic are given 
in Tables 1 and 2. 

Table 1 is particularly interesting 
indicating that the Board expects a 
17 per cent increase in air express 
traffic by all four companies during 
the next year and that individual in- 
creases will vary from 10 per cent for 
United Air Lines to as much as 30 
per cent for Eastern Air Lines. 


Table 2 breaks down the express 
earnings of the leading airlines into 
ton-mile and revenue-mile figures. It 
is interesting to note the differences 
between the various companies on & 
ton-mile basis and the greater differ- 
ence when these earnings are reduced 
to the revenue mile basis. 

Railway Express Agency now has 
tariffs on file with the CAB based on 
an average of 7l1c, per tariff ton-mile. 
American Airlines recently filed its 
airfreight tariff with rates rangi 
from 28 to 46c. per ton-mile depend- 
ing on whether class or commodity 
rates apply. Both the present Rail- 
way Express Agency rates and the 
American airfreight rates include 
pick-up and delivery except under 
American’s commodity rates. From 
the earnings figures per ton-mile 
shown in Table 2 it would appear 
that there was a considerable spread 
between what the shipper pays for 
air express and what the airline 


TABLE 2 


EXPRESS EARNINGS YEAR ENDED 
SEPT. 30, 1944 


1 in- CARRIER TON-MILES EXPRESS 
and 

YEAR ENDING CAB ESTIMATE 
Serr 30, °44 FORTHCOMING YEAR 
that 
f at Lines... 
eous- 


earns from such traffic, all of which 
certainly cannot be accounted for 
the Railway Express Agency pick-up 
and delivery charge. It also appears 
that American Airlines airfreight 
rates per ton-mile are much below 
what the CAB estimates the company 
has earned per ton-mile from air ex- 
ress in the year ended Sept. 30, 1944. 
f one airline can make money at 
these lower rates, and it is to be as- 
sumed that it will be able to do so 


(Continued on page 110) 
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Air Rate Reduction ee Fares 


Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


Closer to Level of Railway Cost 


Simultaneously in January, Ameri- 
can Airlines and United Air Lines 
announced plans for a general re- 
duction in passenger fare rates. 


Such reductions have been studied 
and in most cases determined on in 
the face of a show cause order by the 
Civil Aeronautics Board in Washing- 
ton, which looks to a reduction by 50 

r cent of the rates paid the major 
ines for carrying the mail. This, with 
a previous 10 per cent reduction, will 
bring air fares close to 4c. a mile, 
competitive with many rail and Pull- 
man costs. 


American’s contemplated 6.5 per 
cent cut, to be effective about Mar. 1, 
was announced by A. M. Kemp, presi- 
dent, who said that the company ex- 
pected to file with the CAB its new 
rate schedule soon. 

“We have developed many new op- 
erating methods and improved main- 
tenance procedures,” he stated, “which 
have resulted in greater efficiencies 
and much higher utilization of air- 
craft in spite of the fact that the 
company is. paying higher wages to 
employes and higher prices for mate- 
rial and supplies than ever before in 
its history. 


W. A. Patterson, president, United, 
has announced a reduction of at least 
10 per cent, with an additional 5 per 
cent for a “larger percentage of trav- 
elers,” and applicable to “round-trip 
tickets, travelers on Government busi- 
ness and holders of travel plan cards.” 


He pointed out that the company 
had proposed to share its wartime 
operating profits with the traveling 
public by a fare reduction several 
weeks before the board show-cause 
order in the mail rate case. 


With most of the other airlines, 
United previously cut its passenger 
fare by 10 per cent, largely to take 
care of the wartime withdrawal of 
the 15 per cent return trip discount 
and a similar discount to holders of 
air travel cards. 


Chicago & Southern Air Lines an- 
nounced a reduction to 19c. a Ib, for 
shipment of sea foods from New Or- 
leans to Chicago, with similar reduc- 
tions for St. Louis and Memphis. The 
company carries heavy loads of fresh 
shrimp, Gulf oysters, pompano and 
other fish and up to now has charged 
8144c. a lb. to Chicago. 
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New Skyway Records 


Two new skyway speed records were es- 
tablished in January: one, a TWA cargo 
plane performance, and the other, an Army 
Boeing strato-cruiser flight. Both upset for- 
mer TWA records, 

On Jan. 5, the TWA Sky Empress, carry- 
ing 800 Ib., averaging 275 mph. and piloted 
by Capt. Andrew Mellwraith, flew non-stop 
from Chicago at 6:33 p. m. central time, 
to New York, landing at LaGuardia Field, 
10:21 p. m., eastern time. The TWA Sky 
Rocket made the same flight in December 
in 2 hr., 57 min. 

The Army ship, with Dick Merrill in con- 
trol, flew from Seattle, Wash., to Washing- 
ton, D. C., Jan. 9, in 6 hr., 2 min., averag- 
ing 380 mph., beating the record made by 
Howard Hughes in TWA's Constellation in 
April by 48 min. 


Illinois Plans 
State Aviation Dept. 


The Illinois state government is 
making plans to create a state avia- 
tion department to coordinate aerial 
transportation activities, much as the 
state hivhway department has han- 
dled road and motor traffic. 

Enabling legislation drafted for 
action by legislature now in session, 
gives municipalities with 5,000 popu- 
lation or more authority to issue 
bonds for construction and main- 
tenance of airports, and confers other 
powers for protection and promotion 
of aviation, including authority to co- 
operate with federal government in 
its plans for a national system of civil 
aviation. (Slawson) 


Trucking Concerns 
Aid Air Cargo 


Hayes Freight Lines, Inc., trucking 
concern with headquarters at Mat 
toon, Ill., has been appointed to handle 
ground transportation in 11 cities fo 
American Airlines, Inc., in connection 
with the air freight service jp. 
auguratd by American last October, 

Cities served by the Hayes organi. 
zation include: Chicago, Ill.; Indian. 
apolis and South Bend, Ind.; Cleve. 
land, Columbus, Cincinnati and Day. 
ton, O.; Memphis and Nashville 
Tenn.; Louisville, Ky.; St. Louis, Mo, 

Eight other motor truck lines, als 
cooperating with American in nin 
cities according to J Wooten, 
cargo traffic manager for American, 
are: 

Erie, Pa., M. V. Irwin Co.; Detroit, 
Mich., City Cartage, Inc.; Elkins, W, 
Va., Gainer’s Cab & Air Mail Ser. 
vice; Washington, D. C., and Balti. 
more, Md., Airport Transport, Ins,; 
New York City, Motor Trucking (Co, 
Inc.; Boston, Mass., Henry Jenkins 
Transport Co., Inc.; Dallas, Tex, 
Central Forwarding, Inc.; Los An 
geles, Cal., Signal Trucking Services, 
Ltd. (Slawson) 


Africa-New York 
Trade Route Proposed 


On the premise that failure to es- 
tablish direct one-carrier United 
States flag air service between the 
Port district and southern and west- 
ern Africa might result in loss of a 
major part of the potential air traffic 
to foreign flag air carriers, represen- 
tatives of the Port of New York 
Authority have proposed to the CAB 
a direct one-carrier air trade route. 
The route will be between the Ports 
of New York and Capetown, Union 
of South Africa, via Horta, the 
Azores; Monrovia, Liberia; Leopold- 
ville, Belgian Congo; and Johannes- 
burg, Union of South Africa. 


Dirigible Liners 
Two and possible four dirigibles of 
the luxury-liner class are prop 


for an airship service between this Bim 


country and Australia after the wat, 
Goodyear Aircraft Corp., Akron, 0, 
has announced. Proposed dirigibles 
would be of 10,000,000-cu. ft. capacity, 
designed for helium gas, planned for 
a pay load of 92% tons, with a use 
ful lift of 305,000 lb. (Kline) 


NEW AIRFIELD . . . A fleet of “Caterpillar” diesel tractors at work on the improvement of 

Ross Field, airport serving Benton Harbor and St. Joseph, Mich. Working 10 hr. per day 

the units are moving 5000 yd. on a 700 ft. to 800 ft. haul. Field will consist of four p 

runways, modern buildings and hangars; and will permit better utilization of produce grow" 

in that area. Chief among the movers of this project is H. B. Ross, head of the Ross Carriet 
Co. and principal donor of the land being used. 
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Now shippers can expect immediate, in-transit cus- 
toms clearance for their shipments. Experienced 
personnel and licensed customs brokers speed goods 
through customs at Laredo—largest, most complete 
U. S. port of entry to and from Mexico. Duties ad- 
vanced at the border, eliminating delays heretofore 
experienced with ‘‘in bond’’ shipments. Streamlined 
handling for cargo to and from your store-door. 


"he Way Without Delay 


CALL YOUR LOCAL RAILWAY EXPRESS 
AGENCY FOR THE BRANIFF SHIPPER’S 
LETTER OF INSTRUCTIONS AND TO PICK- 
UP YOUR SHIPMENT. NO DELAY ENROUTE 


For Memorandum Tariff and Further Information, Write 


564 Man-Hours Saved by 
6-Hour Air Express Shipment 


ain compressor blows out! And 80 highly skilled men in a plant pro- 
ducing radio parts are idle. A phone call to the supplier gets a new 
unit delivered in six hours flat—via Air Express, the only way to avoid 
lay-off of the night shift with loss of 564 man-hours. (Air press can 
serve every business with economy.) 


SPECIAL Pick-up and delivery of 
shipments at both ends, with 
speed of flight in between! The 
great economy of Air Express 
must be figured in terms of time. 
When time means money, Air 
Express saves both, 


THOUSANDS of manufacturers 
have found that Air Express 
usually saves many times over 
its cost. (Any item anywhere in 
the nation is yours in a matter of 
hours, so long as the shipment 
fits in a plane.) 


Specify Air Express—Low Cost for High Speed 


25 Ibs., for instance, travels more than 500 miles for $4.38, 
more than 1,000 miles for $8.75, more than 2,000 miles 
for $17.50, at a speed of three miles a minute — with 
cost including special pick-up and delivery in all U.S. 
cities and principal towns. (Often same-day + Fa between 
airport towns and cities.) Direct service to scores of foreign 
countries. Rapid air-rail service to 23,000 off-airline points 


in the United States. 


GETS THERE F/RST———— 


Write Today for “‘Quizzical Quizz’’, a book- 
let packed with facts that will help you 
solve many a shipping problem, Railway 
Express Agency, Air Express Division, 
230 Park Avenue, New York 17. Or ask 


for it at any Airline or Express office. 


Phone RAILWAY EXPRESS AGENCY, AIR EXPRESS DIVISION 
Representing the AIRLINES of the United States 


BRANIFF AIRWAYS 


General Traffic Office, Love Field, Dallas 9, Texas 


When writing advertisers please mention D and W D and W, February, 1945—63 
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Skunk Odor, Electronic Traps and Cod Liver Oil 
Are Recommended for Fighting Rats 


AREHOUSEMEN who have a 

rat problem to cope with, par- 
ticularly cold storage warehousemen, 
will be interested in reports presented 
at the National Pest Control Assn.’s 
Chicago convention concerning new 
materials and methods available for 
ridding property of rats. 

Use of skunk liquid, a new depar- 
ture in rat extermination work, was 
described by one speaker as most 
highly efficacious in driving them 
from a building. Electronic rat traps 
get ’em in double time, another 
speaker reported, while poisoned rat 
bait flavored with cod liver oil, it was 
asserted, “definitely” encourage the 
rodents to eat and die. 

The electronic rat trap, it was ex- 

lained by a representative of the 
Electronic Trap Co., Rochester, N. Y., 
after luring the rat inside, uses the 
“electric eye” to electrocute him, toss 
him out and reset itself for the 
next. victim. Upwards of 180 rats a 


month have been disposed of by this 


device in one place, although it was 
claimed that this record could be bet- 
tered if more rats happened to be 
around. 

Cod liver oil enters the picture as 
a result of scientific research into 
means for making rat baits more at- 
tractive to the customers. Rats like 
variety in their meals and long use of 
one particular flavor in their food 
palls on the appetite, as well as mak- 
ing them wary. So, at the Denver 
laboratory of the federal Fish & Wild 
Life Service, Glen Crabtrett, chemist, 
demonstrated, as he stated at the con- 
vention, that a pint of cod liver oil, 
added to each 100 Ib. of bait mixture, 
“definitely” lured the rats to destruc- 
tion in satisfying multitudes. 

Surpassing all others in interest, 
however, was the report by Charles 
V. Sparhawk, The Sparhawk Co., 
Sparkhill, N. Y., of his development 
of a rat repellent which utilizes the 
kell-known “aroma” of the skunk to 
panic the rats and drive them out of 
almost any structure. 

The skunk, it seems, is a natural 
enemy of the rat and only one whiff 
of a skunk is all it takes to make a 
rat move fast to where he thinks he’ll 
be safer. Capitalizing on this inherent 
fear, Mr. Sparhawk related how he 
has been breeding skunks, extracting 
the repulsive liquid secreted by the 
animal for its own defense and man- 
ufacturing from this a preparation 
which uses one ounce of the smelly 
element to a gallon of odorless oil. 


This rat repellent, he explained, is 
64—D and W, February, 1945 


placed along runways traversed by 
rats in their nocturnal ramblings. The 
rat picks it up on his feet and, bein 
instinctively a lover of perso 
cleanliness (believe it or not) he stops 
for a wash-up. But he only succeeds 
in spreading the objectionable odor 
further on his face and fur. Return- 
ing to quarters, he becomes an object 
of suspicion to his associates. 

They shun him as men shun a 
leper and the more he stirs around 
the farther is the skunk odor spread 
throughout the building. Convinced 
that there’s a “nigger in the wood- 
pile” somewhere, mass terror seizes 
on the rat population and, even as 
they are said to flee a sinking ship, 
they “stay not on the order of their 
going,” but go at once from that 
shelter. At least, in general, that’s 


the way Mr. Sparhawk put it at the 
Pest Control convention. 

The product is valuable, he e. 
plained, in that, without using the 
skunk in person, it takes the “active 
principle” of the animal and puts it 
under floors, inside walls and in other 
concealed places which the externi- 
nator cannot reach. Then you rely on 
the “value of fear” to do the clean. 
out operation. 

“What effect would the low temper. 
atures of a cold warehouse have on 
this product?” was a question raised 
from the floor. In reply Mr. Sparhawk 
asserted that his skunk liquid acts 
better there than anywhere else. It’s 
well known, he said, that outdoors, 
the skunk’s odor is stronger in winter 
than in summer. Heat tends to vola- 

(Continued on page 104) 


Refrigeration Expansion Due After War 
For Warehousing Fruits and Vegetables 


Wholesale fruit and vegetable dis- 
tributors will spend up to $10,000,- 
000 in increasing refrigeration facili- 
ties to keep pace with the strides 
which the transportation of perish- 
ables will make after the war, John 
Van Arnum, acting secretary and 
traffic consultant of the National 
League of Wholesale Fresh Fruit and 
Vegetable Distributors, declared last 
month in commenting on the indus- 
try’s plans for peacetime operation. 

Mr. Van Arnum pointed out that 
truck and water hauling of perish- 
ables may be ected to increase 
substantially after the war. This will 
make it incumbent on the industry to 
supply a greater amount of refriger- 
ated space in warehouses. Wholesal- 
ers with more produce moving by 
water and over highways will not be 
able to hold their merchandise in the 
cooled railroad cars as many were ac- 
customed to do in the pre-Pearl Har- 
bor days. The trade realizess, accord- 
ing to wholesalers, that it may expect 
faster and more modern boats in the 
coastal lanes. These boats, traffic men 
say, will be speedy but will also want 
to turn around quickly, according to a 
recent article in the New York 
Times. 

Mr. Van Arnum estimated that be- 
fore our entrance into the war, total 
carloads of produce originated on 
railroad lines made up 50 per cent of 


the movement of the vegetable and 
fruit crops. Trucks carried 42 per 
cent, with coastal vessels taking the 
other 8 per cent. Putting this in terms 
of ton-miles, the railroads hauled 1 
per cent; trucks, 20 per cent and 
ships, 5 per cent. Water and truck 
transportation, Mr. Van Arnum 
pointed out, restricted as a result of 
the war, will again expand once peace 
is restored. 
Going back further, Mr. 

Arnum showed that in 1931 Class 1 
railroads originated about 98 per cent 


of all fruts and vegetables, handling Biiek 


a total of 14,834,222 tons in 187,16 
refrigerator cars for a total of 1,027; 
334 carolads. In 1943, the roads orig! 
nated 859,587 carloads of 15,403,065 
tons in 108,477 refrigerator cars 
This, he says, was a reduction of 163 
per cent in carloads with 20 per cent 
less refrigeration space. 

Extent of the increase in water and 
truck hauling after the war, Mr. Van 
Arnum said, will depend greatly # 
the strides which the railroads make 
in improving their protective service 
facilities as well as the time schedules 
on which they will operate. He addet, 
however, that he did not believe al 
freight would prove a strong compet 
tor except in the transportation o 
luxury items and off-season Com 
modities. 
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Started by western farmers about 10 


Wide World 
ears ago, the use of refrig- 


erated lockers for the storage of surplus food has spread rapidly. 
Lockers hold up to 300 Ib. of food and cost on the average about $! 
a month. Here a farm family in New York state is shown storing a 


quarter of beef and other commodities. 


Locker Plants and Home-Freeze Units 


In a recent poll of 5000 locker-plant operators, 80 per cent indi- 
cated that they would retail frozen-food cabinets after the war. | 
An almost universal consensus of owners of locker plants is that 
large sales of home storage units will bring about a greater de- 


REVOLUTIONIZED pattern of 
food production and distribution 
is being ‘expounded by the manufac- 
ters of a new electric appliance, the 
Wlick-freeze storage unit, and by 

er-plant operators. With these new 
twilities, the housewife will no longer 
wed to make daily trips to the corner 


bge; or lamb ragout cooked by Shep- 
? in Cairo may be eaten in New 
ork, 


Ninety-One Million Tons 


If the average American eats about 

400 lb. of food annually, the 130,000,- 
s people in the United States con- 
Mme close to 182,000,000,000 Ib. each 
"Byer. In 1943 only about 2,000,000,000 
(or 1 per cent) of this amount were 


mand for locker-plant facilities. 


By A. M. BRUNK 
Industrial Projects Unit 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce 


frozen by commercial companies. How- 
ever, experiments have been made 
which indicate that 90 per cent of all 
food eaten at any one season of the 


year could be handled in food lockers 


and processing plants. 

Manufacturers are positive that the 
principle of frozen-food storage is be- 
ing widely accepted by the American 
public and are preparing to supply 
facilities for such service after the 
war. Indications are that some appli- 
ances for storing frozen foods at home 
will be popular in the future, but what 
type units will be prepared and who 
will use them is still debatable. Will 
farmers want freezing and store com- 
partments at home or will they prefer 


a compartment in a community locker 
plant? Will urbanites want large stor- 
age units so that food may be pur- 
chased in quantities or will they 
merely want refrigerator storage 
space? Will people now using lockers 
for storing food raised in their own 
Victory gardens abandon the practice 
with the cessation of food rationing or 
will they consider the benefits derived 
greater than the labor required? What 
size unit will the public want? 


Growth of Locker Plants 


Today, in addition to the commercial 
packing of frozen foods, there are two 
means of quick freezing—the locker 
plant and the home storage unit, 
which probably grew out of the locker- 
plant development. The locker-plant 
movement began back in 1935 and 
farmers have consistently been the 
principal customers. By 1943 there 
were some 4600 plants scattered 
throughout the 48 States, serving 
about 1,500,000 families. 
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Authorities believe that the number 
of families served by locker plants has 
almost doubled since last year. Victory 
gardeners no doubt have given im- 

etus to the movement because many 

ve found the freezing method of 
preservation very successful. Practi- 
‘eally all storage plants have a wait- 
ing list for lockers and it is only a 
rare instance in which a customer 
gives up a locker because he is dis- 
satisfied with the service. 


Because one of the chief drawbacks 
of the existent locker service is the 
distance between customer and plant, 
more thought will probably be given in 
the future to plant location. One com- 
pany. is thinking of placing plants ad- 


jacent to gasoline stations so that one ~ 


stop will serve both to visit the locker 
plant and have the car serviced. An- 
other agent is considering installing 
storage banks in old apartment-house 
basements as a talking point in rent- 
ing apartments in competition with 
newer and more modern buildings. 


Source of Supply 


Customers today frequently have to 
drive 10 miles to withdraw or store 
food and then can take home only 
small quantities as they have no fa- 
cilities for keeping the food frozen 
until time of consumption. This has 
given rise to a demand for home stor- 
age units. 


In a recent poll of 5000 locker-plant 
operators, 80 per cent indicated that 
they would retail frozen-food cabinets 
after the war. An almost universal 
consensus of owners of locker plants 
is that large sales of home: storage 
units will bring about a greater de- 
mand for locker-plant facilities. One 
reason for this belief is that many 
who produce food would not have the 
money or space to invest in a unit 
large enough to handle the quantities 
of food to be processed. 


Another reason advanced for the be- 
lief that lockers will increase despite 
home storage units is that the plants 
render services in addition to main- 
taining storage facilities. Many farm- 
ers prefer to have their livestock 
butchered, packaged, and frozen by 
experts as against their own attempts. 
The plant furnishes an outlet for sur- 
plus commodities when markets are 
= thus saving the former from 

eing forced to sell at below-normal 
prices. An exchange service is ar- 
ranged by the plant between one-crop 
sections. Perhaps a plant manager in 
@ corn-growing area circularizes his 
customers to find how maty packages 
of strawberries they will need. He 
contacts a plant manager in a straw- 
berry-growing section and authorizes 
him to buy up so many bushels of ber- 
ries in the peak of the season and ship 
them to his section in exchange for 
corn. Thus the customer is able to buy 
his berries almost at cost, with a few 
cents extra for shipping expenditures. 


City Use Possibilities 


From a money-saving viewpoint, 
urbanites, also, will benefit from 
locker-plant connections, according to 
some experts. When gasoline is plen- 
tiful again, people from the city may 
drive to a farm and buy direct from 
the farmer in bulk quantities. The 
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farmer will then deliver the fruit, 
vegetables, and meat to the locker 
plant, which in turn will prepare and 
store the food in the customer’s 
locker. With a home storage unit in- 


stalled in the house, to which food 


could be transferred from a_ locker, 
very little marketing would have to 
be done the whole year around except 
for occasional excursions into the 
country in peak seasons. 


Sales of all types of home storage 
units at the present time have not 
exceeded 50,000 units—mainly because 
they have not been manufactured since 
early 1942 owing to shortages of criti- 
cal materials and labor. An expert in 


the field has.gone so far as to predict . 


that sales of these compartments may 
reach 1,000,000 within two years after 
the close of the war. 


Types of Home Freezers 


Several types of home storage freez- 
ers are in use, one of which is the 
“walk-in” unit. Much floor space is 
required for this model, which has a 
chilling room, a freezing cabinet, and 
storage space. Facilities provided b 
this unit almost duplicate those of- 
fered.by locker plants. Another type 
is the “reach-in” unit, consisting of a 
two-temperature box similar in ap- 
pearance to a regular domestic refrig- 
erator. The “chest-type” home locker 
resembles an ice cream cabinet with 
two or more compartments side by 
side for quick freezing and storage 
services. These three models are 
classed as farm freezers and are gen- 


erally used by producers of fog 
rather than by consumers. The 
two, however, do not provide lary 
enough quick-freezing compartmeny 
for chilling a carcass of any size, 


Units found in urban homes usually 
are of the variety providing only fy 
low-temperature storage. Refrigeraty 
manufacturers in some instances hays 
included in domestic refrigerators , 
space for zero storage. While city 
dwellers tend to favor this arrange. 
ment, manufacturers say that the aj. 
ditional cost of such a refrigerator js 
practically equal to that of a separate 
5 or 6 cu. ft. storage compartment, 
Then there are reach-in and chest. 
type models which provide only. fo 
storage. Also, some mention should 
made of the second hand ice crean 
cabinets which have been found to b 
fairly successful for this purpose, 


Farmers Best Market 


It is an accepted fact that farmer 
will provide a good market for both 
locker plants and home storage units 
but there are wide differences of opin. 


. ion as to the future for these appli 


ances in urban communities. Th 
extreme optimist believes that the city 
housewife will literally draw all her 
meals from the freezing compart 
ment; others are somewhat more con- 
servative; and the confirmed pessimist 
feels that the urban market for 
lockers and home storage units will be 
nonexistent when food rationing js 
abolished. 


The size of the city will probably be 


Wide World 

Cold storage lockers permit food to be removed easily whenever it is 

wanted. Locks protect each customer's food until she opens the 

locker herself. Many families use their lockers for bulk storage and 
have small units at home for daily requirements. 
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gne of the most important factors in 
determining whether freezing units 
will sell. In a small city where people 
are in close contact with the rural 
population, sales probably will be 
much higher than in a metropolis. 


Urban Market Possibilities 


No statistics are available as to 
whether more home freezers are 
owned by people in small cities or 
large ones but such information on 
lcker plarts should be significant 
since they are supposedly forerunners 
of the home freezer. In Waynesboro, 
Pa., a city with a population of 10,000, 
about 50 per cent of the available 
jocker space is rented by city dwellers 
and the rest by farmers. Nearly 85 
per cent of the available locker space 
in White Plains, N. Y., with 40,000 
inhabitants, is held by the urban 
populace. In Bronxville, N. Y., about 
§0 per cent of the lockers are rented 
by urbanites. It must be taken into 
consideration, however, that in some 
instances the proportion is abnormally 
high because of the food conscious- 
ness arising from the war. 


In Iowa there are about 550 plants, 
each with an average of 400 locker 
compartments. Of the 220,000 com- 
partments, 80 per cent are rented by 
farmers and 20 per cent by city 
dwellers» Locker plants do not even 
«ist in Chicago, New York City, St. 
louis and many other large cities. 


In the future, locker plants in down- 
town metropolitan areas may provide 
space especially for storing clothing 
and bedding. Many housewives would 
welcome a place into which anything 
could be stored from the woolen 
tlankets down to the fur coat—for 
packing winter clothing in mothballs 
is one of the household drudgeries. 
The housewife will know exactly 
where her clothing and bedding are 
and can withdraw them on q few min- 
utes notice, 


Many architects are of the opinion 
that whether locker plants fird a mar- 
ket in cities there will be a demand for 
home storage facilities of some sort. 
Hence they have included space for a 
freezing compartment in their plans 
for modern homes. 


Consumer surveys indicate that the 
hme storage unit will rarge from 4 
t 40 cu. ft. Many box owners say that 
they would like a larger unit and peo- 
je who.do not have freezing units 
indicate that they wish to start out 
taltiously with a medium-sized one. If 
teezing cabinet sales follow the trend 
i refrigerator sales, the size will de- 
bend on the income of the customer. 
A month-by-month tabulation made 
Wer a period of years shows that in 
vriods of prosperity large refriger- 
ttors are purchased and as the in- 
tme scale declines so does the size of 

xes. 


Future Prospects 


As a whole, the future of locker 
ants and home storage units ap- 
Mars bright because they offer the 
Wo essentials needed to market a 
toduct successfully—convenience and 
tonomy. Advantages for the farmer 
ite that a variety of foods may be 


Cold Storage Expansion 
Planned in Memphis 


Plans for early construction of a 
$1,000,000 cold storage warehouse 
plant on Prospect between Bodley and 
have 


been announced by 
. E. McCrary, general manager, 
Cold Storage Warehouse 
Co., Memphis, Tenn. 


The new plant will be 600 by 270 
ft. and will contain 1,500,000 cu. ft. 
of refrigerated warehouse space, Mr. 
McCrary said. 


The plant will be used primarily 
to meet requirements of the Army 
and other Government agencies and 
will handle carload and trainload 
lots. Smaller lots will be handled 
by the company’s present plant, which 
also will continue to handle all shell 
egg storage and provide freezer space 
for the egg breaking plant operated 
by the concern. Recent rehabilitation 
of some of its facilities now gives this 
plant a capacity of 500 cars. 


available the year round despite in- 
adequacy of shopping facilities; waste 
may be eliminated from food produc- 
tion; bumper crops will no longer 
mean below-production prices; and 
the amount of time spent on food pres- 
ervation will be lowered. Should the 
urbanite adopt quick freezing, food 
could be bought in bulk quantities, 
shopping time could be cut drastically, 
and prices of food might become more 
nearly stabilized. 


Ceiling Prices 
On Wood Containers 


Dealers and warehousemen who 
had no mark-up in 1941 for wooden 
agricultural containers manufactured 
in the eastern half of the United 
States may apply to OPA for proper 
mark-ups over f.o.b. factory prices to 
use in computing their ceiling prices 
for these products, the Office of Price 
Administration announced today. 


OPA’s price regulation for these 
wooden containers provides that deal- 
ers’ and warehousemen’s ceiling 
prices shall be the f.o.b. factory price 
plus the seller’s average percentage 
mark-up over the f.o.b. factory price 
on all sales during 1941. This action, 
making porvision for sellers without 
1941 mark-ups, became _ effective 
Jan. 22. 


Wooden agricultural containers are 
such items as lettuce crates, vegetable 
crates, tomato lugs, fruit baskets and 
berry cups. 


HHCo. Whse. Operates 


Locker Plant 


Tom Echols, Echols Storage Co., 
Ardmore, Okla., has announced the 
opening of a new all-modern Zero 
Locker Plant at 202 E. Main St., Ard- 
more. An open house was recently 
held with special demonstrations by 
skilled butchers in the method of deep 
freezing of frozen foods. Mr. Echols 
will operate this locker plant together 
with his household goods storage. 


New Locker Plant 
Ready in May 


Installation of the first freezer unit 
of its kind in the Inland Empire area, 
a refrigerator to take care of 900 
locker boxes, including a cooling room 
and a quick-freeze room, will be made 
by Ray Kortte, owner of Kortte’s 
Store in Opportunity, Wash. The ap- 
proximate cost of the plant and boxes 
will be $13,000. 


This type of unit, it is found, has 
been used quite successfully on the 
Coast both in Seattle and Portland. It 
is expected this new installation will 
be completed early in May. 


The locker boxes will be of 6 cu. ft. 
capacity. The locker boxes will be 
constructed of Coast spruce which is 
free of odor. They will be finished in 
white enamel. The installation will be 
in the basement of the store building, 
which is of brick construction. 
(Haskell) 


Cold Storage Co-op. 
Planned in Ontario 


Four hundred growers in the Hol- 
land Marsh district of Ontario have 
made application for a Provincial 
charter to establish a $100,000 co- 
operative cold storage plant there. A 
canvass of the district held recently, 
brought promises totaling nearly $50- 
000, George Wilson of the Ontario 
Department of Agriculture revealed. 


Mr. Wilson declared that it is 
hoped when the charter is secured a 
meeting will be held in order to or- 
ganize the cooperative and hire an 
engineer to make plans so that the 
plant may be started this year. 


Under the Cold Storage Act the 
Federal Government has the power to 
grant 30 per cent-of the total ap- 
proved construction cost and the Pro- 
vincial Government can grant 50 per 
cent of the total cost under the Co- 
operative Marketing Loan Act, Mr. 
Wilson stated. (Carmichael) 
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| SMR the naked eye that the 
Payroll Savings Plan provides the most 
stable method of war financing. Analyze it 
under the X-ray of sound economics and 
other important advantages are evident. 
A continuous check on inflation, the 
Payroll Savings Plan helps American In- 
dustry to build the economic stability upon 
which future profits depend. Billions of 
dollars, invested in War Bonds through 
this greatest of all savings plans, represent 
a “high level” market for postwar products. 
Meanwhile, putting over Payroll Savings 
Plans together establishes a friendlier re- 


lationship between management and labor. 

To working America the Payroll Savings 
Plan offers many new and desirable oppor- 
tunities. Through this systematic “invest- 
ment in victory,” homes, education for 


their children and nest eggs for their old 


age are today within the reach of millions. 

The benefits of the Payroll Savings Plan 
to both management and labor are national 
benefits. Instilling the thrift principle in 
the mind of the working men and women, 
the Payroll Savings Plan assures their 
future security—and is a definite contribu- 
tion to the prosperity of postwar America! 


The Treasury Department acknowledges with appreciation the publication of this message 


This is an official U.S. Treasury adtertisement prepared under the auspices of Treasury Department and War Advertising Council. 
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ELECTRIC PROTECTION 


against 
FIRE BURGLARY HOLDUP 


Aero Automatic Fire Alarm 


Sprinkler Supervisory and 
Waterflow Alarm Service 


* 
Watchman Supervisory and 
Manual Fire Alarm Service 


Burglar Alarm—Holdup Alarm 
Controlled Companies of 


AMERICAN DISTRICT TELEGRAPH CO. 
155 Sixth Avenue New York, N. Y. 


Central Station Offices in all principal cities 


quipment — Services — Supplies 
ussified Index to General Advertisers of Equip- 


, Services and Supplies for Shippers, Carriers 
and Warehousemen 


EXPRESS 
Air Transport Association of America ............... 63 
American Airlines, Inc. .................... Front Cover 
RMS (Fire) 
American District Telegraph Company .............. 69 


WREL TRUCKS (Hand) 


Sabin Machine Company ..................se0e0ee: 76 
west Bend Equipment Corp. 75 


ITERIES (Storage) 


Edison Stge. Battery Div. Thomas A. Edison, Inc. .... 70 
Electric Storage Battery Company .................. 33 
Philco Corp. Stge. Battery Div. .................00.- 41 


(Truck & Trailer) 


‘writing advertisers please mention D and W 


light or heavy 
duty service Darnell 
Casters and Wheels 
are made for along life 


of trouble-free usage, 


to protect floors and 


increase employee 
efficiency. | 
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REASONS WHY THIS 


For Profitable 
FREIGHT 


Ay) 


manhandlin 


veyors handle bags, 


Portable Machinery Division 


A. B. FARQUHAR COMPANY 


York, Pennsylvania 


203 Duke Street 


FARQUHAR PORTABLE CONVEYORS 


Freight handled by Farquhar Freight Type 
Portable Conveyors goes faster . . . with less 
time and expense. in ware- 
platform, these con- 
xes, cartons, crates, 
cases, hampers, bundles,. etc., .weighing up 
to 500 Ibs. each. Five types of mounting 
afford quick application to a large number 
of situations. Write Farquhar for Bulletin 
No. 391 (Featherweight) 
432 (Heavy Duty Freight Conve 


house, on the 


and Bulletin No. 
yor). 


Model T Ford. 


Bassi 


“Floating-Hub” Sprung Wheel, Shock-Absorbing Casters thy 


1. protect materiais in transit 

2. make casters roll easier 

3. prolong the life of equipment 
protect floors 

5. lengthen the life of casters 


These new “Floating-Hub” casters will evenvually 1 
e of unsprung wheel caster as obsolete 
vestigate their use on your trucks and po 
able equipment. Available in 6’, 7”, 8’ 


the common 
n 


THE BASSICK COMPANY;): Bridgeport 2, Connecticut 
Division of Stewart-Warner Corp., Chicago., Ill. 
i Canadian Factory: Stewart-Warner-Alemite Corp. 
of Canada Itd., Betlevilie, Ontario. 


MAKING MORE KINDS OF CASTER: 


MONEY 


To save time and money in 
handling materials do it on 
skids or pallets in units of 2 to 
5 tons with battery industrial 
trucks. Send for booklet ‘*‘Mod- 
ern Material Handling.”’ 


ADDRESS EDISON STORAGE BATTERY DIVISION, 
e THOMAS A. EDISON, INC., WEST ORANGE, N. J. 


011. ALKALINE BATTERIES 


and 10” sizes, 


MAKING CASTERS DO 


INK 


CUT COST eINCREASE SPER Cu 
FASY-R/DE 
CONVEYOR: 


This modern gravity conveyor ca Dar 
ries cases or cartons to any d@ wy: 
partment speedily and_ efficient! 

Sturdily constructed reversit™ Ray 
curves, straight sections. Permane Tho 


or portable; with or without adjus 
ablesupports. Ourengineerscansol 
your problems—write us _ your 
quirements and ask for illustratq@y 


folders. 
EQUIPMENT DIVISION Am. 


FILTER PAPER 


58 E. 24th St. Chicog 


| Report Record Onion Storage 


TOCKS of storage onions in the 
hands of growers and dealers, in or 
near the areas of production on Jan. 1 
are estimated at 10,859,000 sacks of 
50 Ib. each, which constitutes the 
largest Jan. 1 holdings of record, ex- 
ceeding the previous record of 8,592,- 
000 sacks of 50 lb. each from 1939 
' production in storage Jan. 1, 1940, ac- 
cording to a report recently issued by 


the United States Department of 


Agriculture. 
' Marketings prior to Jan. 1 this year 
apparently were about one-fourth 
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greater than a year ago (19,469,000 
sacks compared with 15,753,000 sacks 
last year). The 1944 crop was about 
50 per cent larger than that of 1943. 
Shrinkage and loss, however, it is 
stated, were heavier than average, 17 
per cent of total disappearance prior 
to Jan. 1 last year compared with 
9 per cent the preceding year, and 
a 1938-42 average of 17 per cent. 
Losses were relatively light in east- 
ern and some central states, but in 
Minnesota and Iowa and in most west- 


Don't assume you can't get equipme 


ern states losses from rot and / 
close culling were heavy. As 4 
centage of total disappearance ] 
to Jan. 1, carlot shipments by rail 
boat were 49 per cent for the 
crop compared with 52 per cell 
1943 and the 1938-42 average 0 
per cent. 

Motor truck shipments and 
sales accounted for 34 per cent ol 
total disappearance prior to Janua 
this year compared with 39 per 
last year and the 1938-42 averag 
44 per cent. 
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 \NK-BELT SPEEDER CARGOCRANE 


LIFTS—LOADS—STACKS 
— 


Here's a husky, compact machine 
gu con run into a tight corner, 
match up a ten-ton load and run 
gray with, almost as quickly as 
ju can tell about it. Sure to be 
i invaluable aid in yards, docks, 
yorehouses . . . wherever fast han- 
ding is needed. Easy to operate, 
onornical to run. Ask for special 


bulletin. 


GET A 
POWERFUL 


ne 


of the 


= 
NK-BELT SPEEDER CORPORATION, 301 W.PERSHING ROAD, CHICAGO-D, 


PLANES 
Curtiss-Wright Corporation 9 
lockheed Aircraft Corporation 4 


ERS (Truck) 


| Darnell Corporation, Limited ...................0+-. 69 HEAVY DUTY 
cent Nutting Truck & Caster Company ................... 77 

Rapids-Standard Co., Inc. 57 C ARGO 

Naja Thomas Truck & Caster Company ................... 77 
CONVEYOR _| 


our 


(Time & Watchmen’s) 
American District Telegraph Company .............. 69 
R. 


ORS (Gravity) 
Filter Paper Company (Conveyor Equipment Div.).... 70 


ORS (Portable or Stationary) 
Tructractor 47 Ball-bearing-belt-roller machines 
Farquhar Company, A. B. .........0....e000eee eee: 70 For Bags, with 30 inch wide belts—in 20, 
Filter Paper Company (Conveyor Equipment Div.).... 70 B Bal 25, 30 or 35 ft. length. Gasoline 
Haiss Manufacturing Co., Inc., Geo. ................ 71 Oxes es, or electric motor drive. 

Mercer-Robinson Company, Inc. 72 Bundles, etc. hooded 


to be loaded, purpose conveyors. 


ERS (Piano & Refrigerator) unloaded, Catalog and prices 
New Haven Quilt & Pad Company ................ 75 stacked on request 


or stowed GEORGE HAISS MFG. CO. INC 
Canal Place & E. 144th St, Mew York SL, 


Mercer-Robinson Company, Inc. .................4-- 72 | FOR OVER 50 YEARS BUILDERS OF HIGH GRADE MATERIALS HANDLING EQUIPMENT 
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Stacking Elevators. Fork Lift Trucks 
Hoisting Units, etc. for Warehouses, Airport 
Pier and Yard Service. Literature on Request. 


Tractor Crdnes— Trailer Trucks, 


—THE NAME chat 
CARRIES WEIGHT CHUR 


CAR DOOR 
One Man Does the § 


Work of Many — 
SAFELY! 


strained muscles 
slips or falls 
broken arms, legs 
or mashed fingers 
fatalities 

time wasted 
“gangs” needed 
time lost 


One man can open the most binding, balky 
box car door with the Monarch Car Door 


3 ae Opener. Get greater safety . . . speed 

loading and | schedules . . . order 

' ? an ample supply to fill your needs today! 
pay $4 750 

7 MINING SAFETY DEVICE CO. 


Dept. DW, Bowerston, Ohio 
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OPENERS! 


REVOLVATOR 


U.S. PATOOFE. 


MATERIAL HANDLING EQUIPMENT 
Why Pay More? 


You wouldn’t send a boy on a man’s job so why geng 
a man on a boy’s job? Use hand powered Red Giant 
Liftrucks and hand powered REVOLVATOR PORT. 
ABLE ELEVATORS for light or infrequent haul. 
ing and piling — at 
a mere fraction the 
cost of power trucks 
and lifts. Both these 
Revolvator products 
are rugged and de- 
pendable — seldom re- 
quire vacations for re- 
pairs—can be counted 
on to “deliver the 
goods.” Save _ men, 
money and minutes. 


We make power elevators, 
too, so can recommend im- 

There’s a 
evolvator Portable 
Elevator and a Red 
Giant Liftruck, just 
right in size, capac- 
ity and price to fit 


your n 3 


Hand model REVOLVATOR with 


B 
base piling delleate x 
Cc 
REVOLVATOR Co. |@ 
DESIGNERS AND MANUFACTURERS OF MATERIAL HANDLING EQUIPMENT 
396 s6th St. NORTH BERGEN, N. J. Since 1904 
DECALS 
L 
DOLLIES 


Nutting Truck & Caster Company 
Thomas Truck & Caster Company 


DOOR OPENER (Box Car) 
Mining Safety Device Company 


ELEVATORS (Portable or Stationary) 


Mercer-Robinson Company, Inc. ...................: 
N 
West Bend Equipment Corp. ....................065. T 


END GATE (Elevating) 


Fruehauf Trailer, Company 


ENGINES (Diesel) 


International Harvester Company 


FIRE EXTINGUISHING EQUIPMENT 
General Detroit Corporation 


FLOOR PATCHING & RESURFACING * 

FORK TRUCKS 
Mercury Manufacturing Co. 
Towmoter Corporation: 20201602... Ne 
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Put a HYSTER 75 Fork Lift Truck 
on the job, and things will move 
| better and faster all around the 


plant. Speed, stability and easy 
operation make it the ideal truck 
for hauling every kind of material. 
Pneumatic tires permit travel over 
pavement or rough surfaces— 
with better traction. It self-loads, 
transports loads up to 7500 pounds, 
and self-unloads. Also tiers high 
for storage. 


Write for details. 


245-22 


BRANCH OFFICES: 221 N. LaSalle St., Chicago 1, Ill; 


90 West Street. New York 6, N. Y.: 1022 Donrike Bldg.. C 


Washington 5, D. C.; 233 Ninth Street. San Francisco 3, 3 


Calif.; Masonic Bldg., New Orleans 12, La.: 2219 Fourth “4 2940 N. E. Clackamas 1840 North Adams 
Ave., Seattle 1, Wash.; 2700 Santa Fe Ave., Los Angeles g au PORTLAND 8, OREGON PEORIA 1, ILLINOIS 


ll, Cetif.; 215 Euclid Avenue, Cleveland 14, Ohio; 211 4 3 

Farnsworth Bldg., Memphis 3, Tenn. TAY Ia R Pioneer manufacturers of mobile mater- 
ials handling machines .. . all gasoline 

powered; all pneumatic tire mounted. 


EIGHT TERMINALS 
Harborside Warehouse Company, Inc. ......Back Cover ’ 
Lehigh Warehouse & Transportation Co... Second Cover 


QISTS (Electric) WITHOUT 
Harnischfeger Corporation 74 HALTING 
TRAFFIC 


; area of concrete floor 

, while waiting for newly 
CKS (Lift) patches to set. 
: lexrock offers a new 
Nutting Truck & Caster Company .................. 77 plastic repair material 
Thomas Truck & Caster Company .................. 77 | which is ready for 


traffic almost the mo- 
ment it’s put down. 


IS, SPECIAL (Hand) ne Smooth! Truck Over Immediately 


Revolvator Company 72 

There is no waiting. Simply shovel INSTANT-USE 
into the hole or rut—tamp—and your floor is restored 
to solid smoothness . back in service without delay. 
Tough INSTANT- USE bonds tight to old concrete, 


TERIALS (Ind. Bldg. Maintenance) 


kes long-lasti h dut tch. Withstands ex- 
fiexsock Company ...214310 645155 5930.11 73 ‘oon Need for “emergencies. 
Immediate shipment. 
STOR TRUCKS REQUEST DESCRIPTIVE FOLDER 
ia and Details of FREE TRIAL OFFER 
International Harvester Company .................. 74 
Studebaker Corporation ...................... ae 23 
7 
FLEXROCK COMPANY 
> « 3687 Filbert St., Philadelphia 4, Pa. 
IS (Canvas Loading) t Please send me complete INSTANT-USE_infor- 
New Haven Quilt & Pad Company .................. 75 | re cee 
OS (Kersey) H Company 
New Haven Quilt & Pad Company .................. 75 beeseenesessessnaseuseuseencssecssasesesd 
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EQUIPMENT, SERVICES AND SUPPLIES FOR SHIPPERS, CARRIERS AND WAREHOUSEMEN 
HANDLE IT 


THRU-THE-AIR 


Faster — Easier — At Lower Cost 


Around warehouses, loading platforms, etc., 
P&H Electric Hoists enable you to handle all 
kinds of loads, place them precisely where 
they’re wanted, without rehandling. It’s all 


ES 


done simply by pressing buttons. 


There are all sizes and types of P&H 
Electric Hoists to handle every load 
from 250 pounds to 15 tons. They're 
adaptable to all types of monorail sys- 
tems. Write today for free catalogs 


nary hooks. Net result— SAVINGS in EQUIPMENT 


INVENTORY, 


# The ACLC Safety Hook is @ forged unit designed to 


against standard open 
proximately 4 to 5 ibs. of metal per ton load tift. 


+ Despite all these exclusive advantages, the ACLC Hoist 
Hook costs far less than ordinary hooks. 


Write for Descriptive Literature and Prices 


American CHAIN LADDER Company Inc. 


151 East 50th Street New York 22,N.Y. 


filled with helpful information about 
“thru-the-air” handling. 


RUGGED 


TRUCKS 


Internationals are rugged trucks 
—powered .by the famous Red 
Diamond and Blue Diamond 
engines. They are busy on Amer- 
ica’s highways carrying a good 
share of the essential stuff of 
victory, just as they are doing 
important work on the fighting 
fronts. Their stamina and de- 
pendability explain why—in the 
ten years before the war—more 
heavy duty International Trucks 
were sold than any other make, 


ELIMINATES USE 
OF POISON! 


REQUIRES NO BAIT! 


A practical and eco- 
nomical way to rid build- 
ings of rodent pests! 
Easy to prepare! Just 
place WIZO RAT 
BOARDS near rat hole. 
Fasten boards to floor to 
prevent pulling away. 
Rodents are,caught firm- 
ly the moment they step 
on the boards. WIZO 
RAT GLUE can also be 


Write for catalog and prices on complete 


line of warehouse supplies 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 
180 N, Michigan Avenue, Chicago 1, tl, bia) 


INTERNATIONAL Tiucks 


preparing your 


obtained separately R= ELKAY PRODUCTS CO. 


323-27 West 16th St. New York, N.Y. 


New Division of Maritime Commission 


Creation of a Contract Settlement 
and Surplus Materials Division has 
been announced by the United States 
Maritime Commission. This Division 
is charged with the settlement of 
claims under terminated war contracts 
for supplies, shipbuilding and facili- 
ties, and with the redistribution of un- 
required materials as well as the dis- 
posal of surplus property, except 
vessels. 

Comprising this new Division are 
the Settlement, Materials Utilization, 
and Materials Disposal Sections in 
Washington. Maritime Settlement 
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offices are situated in Chicago, New 
eet Oakland, Cal., and Philadel- 
phia. 

The Director is generally charged 
with the performance of Maritime 
Commission functions under the pro- 
visions of the Contract Settlement Act 
of 1944, the Surplus Property Act of 
1944 and the various regulations is- 
sued by the Office of Contract Settle- 
ment and the Surplus Property Board. 
He is authorized to make or approve 
binding settlements of war contrac- 
tors’ termination claims not in excess 
of $10,000; to grant partial payments 


not in excess of $10,000 on a single 
claim, or $50,000 on all unsettled 
claims of any single prime contractor; 
and to recommend settlements or pat- 
tial payments in greater amounts to 
the Settlement Review Board. 

The Commission has appointed Bur- 
ton L. Hunter, formerly of Los At 
geles and Honolulu, as Director. For 
the last four years, Mr. Hunter, on the 
staff of the Bureau of the Budget, has 
been in charge of appropriation esti- 
mates for the Maritime Commission, 
the WSA and the Navy, State and 
Commerce Departments. 


Don't assume you can't get equipment—inquire. 


| 
Thousands of ACLC Safety Hoist Hooks ore “going into 
service" —carrying heavier loads with utmost safety—at | 
ENGINEERED—geared to today's crying need for more : 
iW, a end lip, giving extra leed carrying capacity 
7 a ig Even shearing of pin would fail to dislodge load; safety sdap 
thoulders and lip lock would still hold! oan pal 
Each size of ACLC Safety Hook replaces 4 sizes of ordi- aasie 
if 
ages approximately 1 Ib. of metal actual weight per 
| 
General Offices: 4621 W. National Ave., Milwaukee 14, Wis. | 
UE 
<> T ¢ 
WARNS RAT GLUE BOARDS | 
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EQUIPMENT, SERVICES AND SUPPLIES FOR SHIPPERS, CARRIERS AND WAREHOUSEMEN 


MAKE MANPOWER © 
MORE PRODUCTIVE... 


_ Add Faster Handling Methods 
“WELD-BILT” Equipment 


“Weld-Bilt” expe- 
rience and knowl- 
edge of materials 
handling methods 
and equipment has 
pate valuable 
by hours 

tions in many plants — by cutting time abor in 
Selling methods. careful survey of your operations, 
waptation of standard equipment or designing of new 
eepment, may promise similar savings for you! Write 
for detai 


"Weld-Bilt” Hydraulic Lift Truck. Handles heavier loads 
asier. Built for strength, mobility and durability, Exclusive 
— hydraulic unit. Capacities, 2500 to 
10,000 


WEST BEND EQUIPMENT CORP 


1 WATER STREET, WEST BEND, WISCONSIN 
MATERIALS HANDLING ENGINEERS 
Trucks, Two and Four-Wheel Trucks, Tier 
ond Racks, Portoble 
Special Equipment 


PROMPT 
DELIVERIES 
ON 


Reconditioned 
Burlap Pads 


Cloth binding On All Four Sides 
Grand Piano Moving Skids 


Rubber Caster Dollies 


ALL THESE FORM-FITS 


Refrigerator, Radio, Living Room, 
Dining Room, Bedroom Covers, Burlap Slings 


Webbing of All Kinds 


Orders accepted for furniture pads 
as materials become available. 


NEW HAVEN QUILT & PAD CO. 


82 FRANKLIN ST., NEW HAVEN 11, CONN. 


CKS (Storage) 


West Bend Equipment Corp. ....................005 75 
GLUE BOARDS 
Products Company 74 


FRIGERATED BODIES (Truck & Trailer) 


Fruehauf Trailer Company ......................... 10 
| Herman Body Company ......................e0ce05 2 


(lbs 


plete Nutting Truck & Caster Company .................. 77 
Thomas Truck & Caster Company .................. 77 
0. West Bend Equipment Corp. ....................... 75 
NY. 
OW PLOWS 
ENCIL MACHINES 
ingle Marsh Stencil Machine Company ................... 75 
ttled 
stor; MADDLE TRUCKS 
par- 
(Motor Truck) 
= Fisk Tire Co., Div. U. S. Rubber Co. ................. 5 
1 the 
-has#PACTORS, INDUSTRIAL (3 or 4 Wheel) 
Baker-Raulang Company 1 


“Saves $600 a year in shipping room,” 
say users of Marsh Stencil Machines, 
Brushes, Inks! WPB, railroads, truckers 
recommend stenciling. Three sizes to 
meet Gov’t Spec., 1", 3/4", 1/2". Write on 
business letterhead for free sample 
stencil, Shippers’ Handbook, prices. 


MARSH STENCIL MACHINE CO. 
22 Marsh Bldg., Belleville, Ill., U.S. A. 


MARSH 


STENCIL MARKING 
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Designed for dependability as the 


result of 25 years of experience! WITHSTAND 
Sturdy as an Ox. Maneuverable as 

py Again and again, Hebard TOUGHEST 
Shop Mules are the answer to ma- US AGE! 


terials handling problems. 


* INTERNATIONAL x* 
HARVESTER POWERED 


A3 Victory Model Mid- 
get Shop Mule pic- 
tured, darts in and 
around work places 
with amazing agility. 
Short 66” turning ra- 
dius. Width, 40” O.A, 
Height over steering 
wheel 54”. Descrip- 
tive Bulletins, informa- 
tion and 


PARTS AND 
SERVICE 
AVAILABLE FROM 

IHC 
INDUSTRIAL DEALERS 
EVERYWHERE 


W. F. HEBARD & CO. 
2433 S. STATE ST., CHICAGO 16, ILL. 


A3 MIDGET 
VICTORY MODEL 


TO MEET EXACT TRUCK NEEDS 


PLATFORM and HAND 
NOSE TRUCKS for various 
Warehouse and Cargo use. 


Write for details and prices. 


QS Trucks with reund sor- 
Bers, Be projecting parts. 


ORANGEVILLE MFG. CO. 
Orangeville (Col. Co.), Pa. 


ALL STEEL 
HAND TRUCKS 


Light—Durable 
Quiet Running 


Furnished with either 
rubber or steel wheels. 


, = Write for prices and 
complete details. 


SCHMIDGALL MANUFACTURING 


“Over 30 years dependable service” 
307 Cass Street 


| 
co. 


Peoria 2, Ill, 


SHIPPED ON 
APPROVAL 


One man with a SABIN 
ONE-MAN TRUCK easily 
picks up and transfers bar- 
rel or drum loads up to 800 
pounds. Absolutely no man- 
ual lifting — no weight to 
carry. Exclusive Third- 
Wheel Feature provides foot 
pedal fer easy ‘“‘breakover’’, 


gives better load support 
and balance. Type L-3 
$33 50 THE SABIN MACHINE CO. 
/ 6540 Carnegie Avenue 
With semi-steel roller bear- 
ing wheels. CLEVELAND, OHIO 


Tractors, Industrial—Continued 


International Harvester Company 
Towmotor Corporation 


TRAILERS, INDUSTRIAL 


Mercury Manufacturing Co. 
Nutting Truck & Caster Company 
Thomas Truck & Caster Company .... 


TRAILERS (Motor Truck) 


Fruehauf Trailer Company 
Herman Body Company 
Highway Trailer Company 
Trailmobile Company 


TROLLEYS (Monorail) 
Harnischfeger Corporation 


TRUCKS, ELEVATING PLATFORM (Powered) 


Baker-Raulang Company 
Mercury Manufacturing Co. 0 


TRUCKS, LIFT (Hand) 
Revolvator Company 


TRUCKS, PLATFORM (Hand) 
Mercer-Robinson Company, Inc. 
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Nutting Truck & Caster Company 
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SALSBURY TURRET TRUCK 
ANOTHER Nuling PRODUCT 


With TON LOAD 


the Salsbury Turret Truck will pull 4,000 Ibs. up a 10% 
grade; 8,000 Ibs. up a 5% grade; 
up to 12,000 Ib. trailer load on 
smooth, level surface. The Sals- 
bury automatic clutch and trans- 
mission give you unequalled ma- 
neuverability on ramps. 


Gear ratio changes automatically as required by load and speed— 
no gears to shift. Just feed the gas and it goes! Low in price— 
the LIFT TYPE. Above economical—made in 3 types. Send for literature. 


kshown CARGO TYPE. Also 
nde in TRACTOR TYPE. 


Manufactured by 


TRUCK & CASTER CO. 


Muder license of Salsbury Corp. Nutting also makes a complete line of Floor Trucks, Wheels, Casters th 


54th 
FLOOR TRUCK LEADERSHIP SINCE 1891 ‘& 


Tucks, Platform (Hand)—Continued 
; Orangeville Manufacturing Co. HOMAS TRUCK 
57 f 
0 


Thomas Truck & Caster Company 
West Bend Equipment Corp. ...................005 75 


RUCKS, PLATFORM (Powered) 


Baker-Raulang Company 
Clark Tructractor 


TRUCKS, SPECIAL (Hand) 


Nutting Truck & Caster Company 
Sabin Machine Company 


Schmidgall Manufacturing Co. ..................... 
THOMAS MAKES Safety One Man 


Nutting Truck & Caster Company A Q E L T U C 


Orangeville Manufacturing Company 
Schmidgall Manufacturing Co. .................040. 76 ® Trucker never touches barrel 
Thomas Truck & Caster Company © Automatic loading and unloading 
Sliding two-in-one chime hook 
West Bend Equipment Corp. ....................... 75 © Salo— no becksirain 
® Balanced — truck carries load 


(Industrial Truck) | ) ® Easy rolling — Hyatt bearings 
® Lifetime use — welded steel 


Darnell Corporation, Limited 
: A Cinch for One Man 
Nutting Truck & Caster Company ‘ Safer, faster, easier way for one to handle barrels, 
Thomas Truck & Caster Company drums, kegs up to 1000 Ibs. Chime hook engages 
rim and cast steel prongs slide under drum instant 
trucker pulls truck back. That's all there is to 
it! Rubber tired wheels. 


industrial of traffic is discussed in a very in- 
eresting article on pg. 24. It should be of interest OF ae a 
> oll men. THOMAS TRUCK & CASTER CO. 


2000 MISSISSIPPI RIVER, KEOKUK, IOWA 
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OUR PLEDGE» 
ze 


Because of vital war needs for paper 


we pledge cooperation with the War 
Production Board’s Retail Paper Policy 


WE PLEDGE 


To urge customers to bring shopping and paper bags 


to carry their purchases. 


To place purchases in customer’s own shopping bag or 


container whenever possible. 


Not to wrap or bag packaged articles which can be 


safely carried unwrapped. 


_To use the smallest bag possible, and to make every 


bag carry a full load. 


Not to use a bag within a bag except when absolutely 


necessary. 


To wrap for protection rather than for appearance. 


To salvage all unusable paper and paperboard. 


STORE. 


Still a little embarrassed about asking 
a customer to do without extra wrap- 
pings, to accept unwrapped purchases? 
Then here’s your answer. Get one of 
these pledges and sign it. Hang it up 
where your customers can see it. Folks 


can’t very well complain when they see 
you doing your patriotic duty. You'll 
find you can conserve paper and pre- 
serve friendships at the same time. 


PAPER IS WAR POWER 


Official 
War 
Production 
Board 
Pledge 


This advertisement published by the War Advertising Council in cooperation with the Office of War Information and the War Production Board 
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PUBLIC WAREHOUSE SECTION ALABAMA—ARKANSAS—CALIFORNIA 


siRMINGHAM, ALA. | 1880—Sixty-five Years of Service—i945 LITTLE ROCK, ARK. | Arkansas’ Largest Warchouxe 


Merchand Storage 
HARRIS TRANSFER & WAREHOUSE CO. 

8 South 13th St., Birmingham 1 

— FIREPROOF WAREHOUSES — 

Merchandise and Household Goods 
@ STORAGE CARTAGE @ DISTRIBUTION FORWARDING 

Pool Cars Handled 

Member of A.C.W.—A.W.A.—N.F.W.A, Agents for Allied Van Lines, Ine. 


pIRMINGHAM, ALA. 


Paine TRANSFER & WAREHOUSE CO. 
1700-1702 2nd Ave. So., ee 3 


Pool Car Service a Specialty—Motor Truck Service Member. Ame 7 
Centrally Located—Free Switching from All R.R.s. Agent for Allied Van Lines, Inc. 


TERMINAL WAREHOUSE co. 


sRMINGHAM, ALA | Los CAL. OPERATING WAREHOUSES 


IN PRINCIPAL CALIFORNIA CITIES 


631 North 19th St. Birmingham 2 VAN & STORAGE co 
Household 


and 
Pool Cer Distribution 
Member: A.W.A. & M.W.A. 


OOTHAN, ALA. LOS ANGELES, CAL. 
SECURITY BONDED WAREHOUSE Che 


500-601 Commeres St. TRANSPORTATION 
SERVING POOL CAR DISTRIBUTION 


Alabama Cc A L R N A Ww A E H U 
EF fT, 1248 WHOLESALE ST. LOS ANGELES 21 
Effici Branch House Serviee. Merchandise Exclusively _ Sprinklered—A.D.T. 


MOBILE, ALA. | LOS ANGELES, CALIF. | Since 1898 


Merchants Transfer Company | | MERCHANDISE-HOUSEHOLD GOODS 


HEAVY HAULING—STORAGE 
Pool C i. 
col Cary Central OLYEARS 
A.T.&N., G.M.&N., L.&N.. M.&0. & VAN & STORAGE CO. 


Southern Railronds. Pan Atlantic S/S Corp. 415 So. San Pedro Street, Los Angeles 13 


MONTGOMERY, ALA. [ LOS ANGELES, CAL | PROMPT REMITTANCES 


Alabama te | CROWN TRANSFER & STORAGE CO. 


P.O. Box 164, Montgomery 1 
1201 E. Sth St. 45 So. Arroyo Parkway 
— — Los Angeles Pasadena 


WAREHOUSE 
STORAGE & DISTRIBUTION aC | i SHIPPING TO AND FROM ALL EASTERN CITIES 


POOL CAR DISTRIBUTION—L.C.L. SUIPMENTS 
Members N.F.W.A. — A.W.A, — A.C.W. — “oe We specialize in transferring household goods for y per 
AY.L — R. T. CHRISTMAS THREE DECADES OF SERVICE 


MONTGOMERY, ALA. | LOS ANGELES, CAL WAREHOUSE” 
MOELLER TRANSFER & STORAGE CO. DAVIES WAREHOUSE COMPANY 


-220 CO i GOMERY 1 GENERAL OFFICES: 164 SOUTH CENTRAL AVE., LOS ANGELES 13 
First merchandise warehouse in Los Angeles—and STILL the 
erchandice and Household Goods FIRST . . . Established 1893 ... MORE THAN ORDINARY 
SERVICE ... We invite inquiries relative to your ware 
Pool Car Distribution house problems. 
Members: A.W.A., N.F.W.A., So. W.A. MEMBERS: A.W.A. SINCE 1898 - C.W.A. LA.W.A 


UTTLE ROCK, ARK. LOS ANGELES, CAL [ 
Equippe 


COMMERCIAL WAREHOUSE co. 
801-7 East Markham Stree: 


proo prinklered - - Low Insurance - - 
A al stre et 


Private Ratlroad Siding - - Quick Service. erei 
m 
ae Household Goo 
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LEGAL 


By LEO T. PARKER 
Legal Editor 


Federal Wage Law 


Modern higher courts hold that em- 
ployes, although engaged in interstate 
activities, are not entitled to payment 
of wages specified by the Fair Labor 
Standards Act, if such employes are 
subject to regulation of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission. However, em- 
ployes who perform work on motor 
vehicles used in intrastate commerce 
hauling are within the wage provi- 
sions of the Fair Labor Standards 
Act if such vehicles are used in any 
part of interstate commerce. 

For example, in Kentucky Trans- 

ort Co. v. Drake, 182 S. W. (2d) 960, 

y., it was shown that an employe 
was employed to perform services as 
fender and body repairing on trans- 
port trucks, tractors and trailers, and 
some work as metal finisher and 
welder on the transport trucks used 
in transporting goods both on an in- 


terstate and intrastate basis. He sued 
his employer to recover overtime 
wages under the Fair Labor Stand- 
ards Act. 

The higher court held that the em- 
ploye was not entitled to recover for 
that part of his work done on vehicles 
used in interstate commerce because 
he was subject to the regulations of 
the ICC for this interstate work. The 
court also held that when an employe 
is subject to regulation by this com- 
mission he is exempt from the Fair 
Labor Standards Act. 

This higher court held that, with 
respect to the work the employe per- 
formed on vehicles used in intrastate 
transportation, he was entitled to 
to wages specified by the Fair Labor 
Standards Act. 

‘ Also, see United States v. Trucking 
Assn, case, 310 U. S. 534, where the 
Supreme Court of the United States 
held that the “power” of the commis- 


sion is “limited to those emp 
whose activities affect the safety of 
operation,” and that the commission 
has no jurisdiction to regulate the 
hours of service of laborers not ep. 
gaged to affect “safety” of operation 
of the vehicles. This court held that 
drivers, helpers, loaders and mechap- 
ics who actually perform work m 
trucks, such as inspecting and repair. 
ing lights, brakes, transmissions, dif- 
ferentials, motors and steering ap. 
paratus, are engaged in “safety” 
operation, thereby being within juris. 
diction of the commission. 

It is well to observe that other 
higher courts have held that employes 
who are subject to control by the 
ICC are exempt from the Fair Labor 
Standards Act irrespective of wheth- 
er the Commission has regulated them 
since the exemption was based on the 
power of the commission to regulate, 
See, Overnight Motor Transportation 
Co. v. Missell, 316 U. S. 572; and 
Gasoline Co. v. Bayley, 319 


Airplane Destroyed 


An airfield company is a legal bailee 
and duty bound to exercise the same 
degree of care to safeguard stored 
airplanes as required by warehouse- 
men to safeguard stored merchandise. 

For example, in Foote v. De Bogory, 
179 S. W. (2d) 983, Tex., it was 
shown that a man named Eugene 
sued an airfield company to recover 
for destruction of an airplane by fire 
when hangar No. 4 in which it was 
stored burned. 


LOS ANGELES, CAL. 


SERVING THE PACIFIC COAST & THE MOST POPULAR MOVER IN THE WEST 


LYON 


VAN & STORAGE CO. 
> General Offices: 1950 So. Vermont Ave. 
Frank A. Payne, Pres. 
Henry M. Burgeson, Vice Pres. 


LOS ANGELES 21, CAL | 
METROPOLITAN WAREHOUSE COMPANY 


Established 1924 Incorporated 


W. H. Tyler 1340-56 E. Sixth St. 
General Manager (Tel. Trinity 9861) 


FACILITJES—270,000 sq. ft.: Fireproof, reinforced concrete 
const.; Sprinkler sys.; A. D. T. alarm service. Ins. rate, 11.7. 
Siding on A. T. & S. F. Ry.; capacity, 18 cars; free switching. 
Ample Motor Truck Platforms—Sheltered. 


SERVICE FEATURES—Pool car distributors, Motor transport 
service available. Space for lease: Storage; Offices; Cooler 
Rooms. 


ASSOCIATIONS—Calif. W. A.: Los Angeles W. A. 


LOS ANGELES, CAL. | 


Overland Terminal Warehouse 


Served by 1807 East Olympic Blvd. 
Los Angeles 21 
General Merchandise Storage 
Sprinklered—A.D.T. 
U. S. Customs Bonded Warehouse No. 11 
Cool Room Accommodations 
For Complete Information Write Us Direct 
or Handle with Our Associates 


CROOKS TERMINAL WAREHOUSE, INC. 


CHICAGO 7 NEW YORK 16 KANSAS CITY 7 
W. Harrison St. 271 Madisen Ave. 1104 Union Ave. 


Or Nearest General Agency Union Pacific Railroad 


LOS ANGELES, CAL. | MEMBER OF A.W.A. 


PACIFIC COAST TERMINAL 


WAREHOUSE COMPANY 


1340 E. SIXTH ST. LOS ANGELES 21, CAL. 
MERCHANDISE STORAGE AND DISTRIBUTION 
Located in the heart of the Wholesale District 


LOS ANGELES, CAL. | 


Estab. 1918 

cIFIC COMMERCIAL WAREHOUSE 


Now offering space for storage and distribu- 
tion of civilian commodities. Advise your 
specific requirements and we will be glad to 
outline our complete services, rates, etc. 


* Certificated public utility 
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CALIFORNIA 


ANGELES, CAL. et. cos | OAKLAND, CAL | SINCE 1900 

Ssion 

atin, OMPLETE EFFICIENT SERVICE arehousing—Distributing—Draying 
by Distribution Service HOWARD TERMINAL 
k on $40,000 Square Fost ‘Mater 95 Market Street, Oakland 4 

pair- iw York Chieage San Francisco Warehouses Steamer Piers 
dif- 

BUBANGELES, CAL | TEAGUR. Free SACRAMENTO, CAL 

te ay; MEMBER 

"UNION TERMINAL WAREHOUSE LAWRENCE 

other General offices, 737 Terminal St., Los Angeles 21 Warehouse & Distributing Co. 
free and U. 8. Customs bonded s STORAGE 

heth- (Dally motor service to all parts of the city and Los Angeles Your Detail Handled as You Wont it 

the ner. 20th & JAY STS., P.O. BX. 1194 SACRAMENTO 6 
n the 

at ANGELES, CAL | SACRAMENTO, CAL | © 

and 

, 319 WESTLAND WAREHOUSES, INC. WESTERN VAN & STORAGE co., Inc. 
Ectabliched 1923 1808-22nd St. Sacramento, 6, Cal. 
Merchandise and Household Goods Warehouse 
G. G. Franklin 4814 Loma Vista Ave. 

General Manager Tel. Lafayette 1101 Private Siding on’ it. Capacity.” Dintribe- 
ailee tien ef Me ndise and Household Goods Pool Cara. 
FACILITIES—352,355 ft. Fireproof, rein. cone, Sprinkler 
to Sys. Watchmen. Ins. I¢ per mo. Siding: LA.Junc.Ry., 48 ears, SAN FRAN CALI 
dice, switch.: A.T.&S.F., S.P., U.P, ond P.E. Ample Motor Truck | “Where Ge west bepine ond 
gory, Patforms. GIBRALTAR WAREHOUSES 
gene f SPECIAL SERVICES—Pool cars. Daily mot. transp. to So. . 201 California St., San Francisco 11 
cover [& Calif. points. Free pickup. \ associaten OPERATED IN CONJUNCTION WITH 
fire OVERLAND FREIGHT TRANSFER CO. 
was  ASSNS.—A.W.A., C.W.A., L.A.W.A., M.T.A.S.C. AND 


Eugene testified that a company’s 
presentative had agreed to store 
e airplane in hangar No. 1 and 
ithout the consent or knowledge of 
gene the plane was stored in han- 
No. 4, which, with all contents, 
s destroyed by fire, but hangar 
11 | 1 was not burned. Since Eugene 
led to prove that fire resulted from 
wligence of the airfield company’s 
wloye or that the employe who had 
mised to store the plane in hangar 
1 was authorized to make such 
mises, the higher court held 
mgene not entitled to a recovery. 
higher court said: 
‘The powers which the agent pretends 
have are inoperative as a basis for 
sible authority when the principal 
tot affected by knowledge of them and 


not validate them by acquiescence 
assent.’ 


Obviously, if Eugene had proved 
ut the airfield company’s employes 
bligently started the fire, or failed 
se ordinary care to extinguish it, 
company would have been liable. 
“0, Eugene would have been entitled 
4 favorable judgment ‘against the 
mpany if he had proved that the 
| Moye, who promised to store the 
he in hangar No. 1, was authorized 
uF | Pbind the company. This is so be- 
to ise all bailees who remove stored 

handise from an agreed upon 
Wage location automatically become 
@¢ for loss of or damage to the 
Mis without regard to whether the 
li@e negligently affected the loss or 


SE 


Employer Not Liable 


Under no circumstances wili a mod- 
ern court hold an employer liable in 
damages for an injury caused by an 
employe while acting outside the scope 
of his employment. 

For example, in National Trucking 
and Storage, Inc., v. Durkin, 39 Atl. 
(2d) 687, Md., it was shown that 
the driver of a warehouse company 
detached a tractor unit from a loaded 
trailer, and took.the tractor for the 
purpose of going to a restaurant to 
procure a meal. While driving back 
to the trailer the tractor collided with 
another vehicle whose injured occu- 
pants sued the warehouse company 
for damages. 

The higher court refused to hold 
the warehouse company liable because 
the driver was not acting in the scope 
of his employment when the accident 
occurred. This court said: 


“We think the evidence clearly shows 
a departure from the master’s business 
when the .. . employes took the tractor 
for the purpose of procuring a meal.. 


Also, see Reliable Transfer Co. v. 
May, 31 S. E. (2d) 7438, Ga., where 
the higher court refused to hold a 
transfer company liable for an injury 
sustained by a patient in an ambul- 
ance. This court said that whether 
the company’s truck was parked in 
such a manner as to constitute traffic 
hazard, and prevent the driver of the 
ambulance from having clear vision, 
until just before the collision, was for 
the jury to decide. 
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Cars on Siding 


A modern court has held that it is 
the duty of the owner or user of a 
railway siding to use ordinary care 
to prevent accidental or unintentional 
movement of cars on the siding. 

For illustration, in Lentz v. E. T. 
Allen Warehouse Co., 31 S. E. (2d) 
610, Ga., it was shown that a motor 
truck was parked upon warehouse 
vremises and was being loaded at the 
warehouse at a point where the ware- 
houseman had directed that it be 
loaded. Two box cars which had been 
parked on the siding, the property 
of the warehouse company, rolled 
down the incline and damaged the 
truck. 

The higher court indicated that the 
warehouse company was liable and 
said that it was the legal duty of the 
warehouse company to “block” or 
“brake” the railway cars to prevent 
them from rolling on the track and 
causing an injury. 


Carrier Liable 


It is well established law that 
ordinarilye a common carrier is liable 
for the full value of goods destroyed 
or lost during transit. The fact that 
shipped merchandise is only partially 
destroyed does not prevent the ship- 
per recovering its full value. 

For illustration, in Rountree v. 
Farmers Cotton Oil Co., 182 S. W. 
(2d) 464, Ark., it was shown that 
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mage. 


a common carrier of freight accepted 
for shipment 2350.1lb. of “pressed 
cloth.” Somewhere en route the goods 
caught fire and were damaged to such 
an extent that they were wholly unfit 
for use. Unable to adjust their dif- 
ferences, the shipper sued the carrier 
for full value of the cloth. The evi- 
dence was undisputed that the value 
of 2350 lb. of pressed cloth in an un- 
damaged condition was $1,762.50, plus 
freight. 

The counsel for the carrier argued 
that it should not be liable for the 
full value of the cloth because only 
the edges were badly burned. How- 
ever, the higher court held the carrier 
liable for full value of the cloth, say- 
ing: 

“It is true that after the fire it had a 
small junk value, but appellant (carrier) 
at all times has had possession of the 
goods, so appellee (shipper) is under no 
obligation to account to appellant for 
this junk value, since, having possession 
of he damaged goods, appellant is in a 
beffer position to obtain this junk value 
than appellee.” 


Federal Tax Refund 


' Modern courts hold that in deter- 

ng whether “owner-operators” of 
tractors and trailers are legal em- 
ployes of the trucking company, so as 
to render company liable for social 
security or federal insurance contri- 
butions, all facts of the employment 
contract will be reviewed. 

For example, in U. S. v. Mutual 
Trucking Co., 141 Fed. Rep. (2d) 655, 
it was shown that a trucking com- 
pany sued the United States of 
America to recover taxes alleged to 


have been erroneously and illegally 
collected under the Social Security 
Act, the Federal Unemployment Tax 
Act, and the Federal Insurance Con- 
tributions Act. 


During the trial the trucking com- 
pany proved these facts: The com- 
pany contracted with certain owner- 
operators to do hauling for it in in- 
terstate commerce, under written con- 
tracts which contained the following 
elause: 

“It is to be clearly understood and 
agreed, and it is the intention of the 
parties that second party (owner-opera- 
tor) is a contractor only and is not the 
agent, employe or representative of first 
party (company) for any purpose what- 
ever.” 


The contract also provided that the 
owner-operator should assume full re- 
sponsibility for the payment of all 
state and federal taxes for unemploy- 
ment insurance, old age pensions, or 
other social security laws as to 
persons engaged in the performance 
of the contract. The payment of the 
drivers, the cost of maintenance and 


‘repairs and the cost of operation are 


borne exclusively by the ounenroper- 
ators. The owner-operators select, 
discharge and pay their drivers. 


The Government maintained, how- 
ever, that under the control exercised 
over the employes by the company 
the relationship of employment exists. 
Also, the Government stressed the fact 
that in order to secure the license 
plates the president of the company 
was compelled to make application to 
the Interstate Commerce Commission 
and expressly to state that such plates 


were to be displayed on motor ya 
cles operated by and under the » 
trol, supervision and responsibility, 
the appellee. 


Notwithstanding these facts 
higher court held in favor of the gy 
repay to the company all social » 
pany and ordered the Government, 
curity and like taxes, amounting j 
$7,504, which it had paid to the 
ernment. This court said: 

“In general, if an individual is subj 
to the control or direction of anoth 
merely as to the result to be accomplish 
by the work and not as to the means» 
methods for accomplishing the result, } 
is an independent contractor. An g 
dividual performing services as ap 
dependent contractor is not as to m 
services an employe. ... The use of jj 
plates and the form of the applicaty 
therefor is clearly explained by 
necessity for complying with the 
tions of the Interstate Commerce 
mission.” 


Brief Review 
Of Recent Cases 


It is well established law that 
United States may not be sued exee 
with its consent, 


In United States v. Merchay 
Transfer and Storage Company, | 
Fed. (2d) 324, it was shown th 
condemnation proceedings were begi 
by the United States of Ameri 
against the Merchants Transfer a 
Storage Co. to obtain usage of ¢é 
tain property. The lower courts 
fused to give the Government imm 
diate possession of the property. Ho 
ever, the War Department, throu 
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SAN FRANCISCO, CAL { 


HASLETT WAREHOUSE COMPANY 
240 Battery Street, San Francisco 11 


Largest and most complete storage and trucking 
service on the Pacific Coast 
Operating in San Francisco, Oakland, 
Stockton and Sacramento 
S. M. HASLETT - President 
Member: American Warehousemen's Assan. 

American Chain of Warehouses, Inc. 


SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. | 


MEMBER: Allied Distribution, Ine, 


SOUTH END WAREHOUSE COMPANY 


Free Storage—Custom Bonded—Internal Revenue Bonded y 
Drayage Service 


King and Company 


Draymen 


SAN FRANCISCO, CAL [ 


TIM GRIFFIN, Pres. 


MARKET STREET VAN & STORAGE 


JIM CUMMINS, See.-Treas. 
1875 Minasion St., San Francisco 3 
Efficient and Prompt Service 
Operating 3 Warehouses; total space 90,000 sq. ft. Low 
Insurance Rates; Accessible to all Railroads; Sprinkler 
System, Vault Storage, Pool Cars Distributed. 
Members NFWA, Agent Allied Van Lines, ine. 


STOCKTON, CAL. | 


PACIFIC STORAGE CO. @ 


-517 N. Hunter St. 
Merchandise—Household Goods— 


Ship thru the PORT OF STOCKTON for economical 
distribution in Central California. 


Intereoastal Terminal Rates apply at Stockton. 


CHAS. C. WAGNER, Pres. 


Stockton, Cal. 
tockton, 
\ 


Drayage 


SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. [ 


Member: 


635 Third Street, San Francisco 7 


General Merchandise 
United States Customs and 
Internal Revenue Bonded Storage. 


Draying and Peel Car Distribution. 
Office Accommodations and Telephene Services. 


SAN FRANCISCO WAREHOUSE COMPANY 


DENVER, COLO. | 


TELEPHONE MAIN 5259 w 2145 BLAKE STREET « DENVER COLORADO 


MERCHANDISE STORAGE— POOL CAR DISTRIBUTION 4a6q 
A.D.T. Protection—Private siding Cc. B. & QA—U.P. Also operate 
‘ Warehouse at Brighton, Cole. 


Represented By 
Associated Warehouses, Inc.—Chicago & New York City 


DENVER, COLO. | 


SUtter 2461 1700—16 Street 


ONDED PUEE 

BRKERS warcnouse company 

{ 


Warehousing with our organization means rapid sem 
vice with utmost economy 
Sprinklered thruout, Free switching 
Pool and stop over cars stored or distributed 


KENNICOTT WAREHOUSES INC. 


Centrally located 


Denver 17, Cole. 
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NORTH DENVER 
TRANSFER 
"STORAGE Co 


Modern, Fireproof Warehouses . 
Offices and Special Services. 
17-Car Sidings. Free Switching 
Financial Responsibility. 
We're tackling today’s transfer and storage prob- 
lems with renewed efficiency. Expanded ware- 
house facilities, with unlimited floor loads .. 10.2 
_ cents insurance rate .. . package car service daily 
between Denver and Cheyenne, Wyoming .. free 
pick-up and delivery . .. are just a few features of 
our service. Write, wire or telephone. 


ORTH “DENVER 
nandjer & Storage Co 


Office 2016 BLAKE ST. . . . DENVER, COLORADO 


Represented ty 
NEW YORK ALLIED DISTRIBUTION INC. =» CHICAGO. 
WEST 42ND PENN. 6-0968 1525 NEWBERRY AVE..MON.SS3i 


DENVER, COLO. | 


WEICKER 


*Mdse. & Hhg. Goods Storage 

Pool Car Distribution 

Moving, Packing, Forwarding 

We Operate the Weicker Transportation Co., a statewide, 

daily motor freiaht service under reaulation of the 
Public Utilities Com. Connection with Interstate Truck 
Lines to Principal Cities. 
SILVER VAULTS, CEDAR LINED RUG VAULT, 
FUMIGATING VAULT, PRIVATE LOCKERS 


THE WEICKER TRANSFER & STORAGE CO. 


1700 Fifteenth, Denver 17, Colo. 
Member of N.F.W.A.—A.C.W.—A.W.A. 


WEBLO, coLo. | Member of May. W.A.—A.W.A—Colo. W.A. 


R U a WAREHOUSE AND 


TRANSFER CO., INC. 
General Office and Warchouse 
200 SO. SANTA FE AVENUE 
an stribution — Household d  Merchandi 
PACK! ING AND SHIPPING. 


MEMBER 


ALLIED DISTRIBUTION INC. 
WEST 42ND ST. PENN. 6-0968 


WEBLO, COLO. 


Modern Sprinklered Building Pool Car Distribution 


Household and Merchandise 


* ACENT ALLIED VAN LINES— 


TRANSFER & 
STORAGE CO. 
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CALIFORNIA—COLORADO—CONNECTICUT 


BRIDGEPORT, CONN. | 


The Bridgeport Storace Warehonse Co. 
General Offices 10 Whiting St. 
Bridgeport 1 

General Merchandise Storage and 
Distribation 
Total Storage Area 67,000 Sq. Ft. : 
Household Goods, Pack- 
ing and Shipping 
N. ¥., N. H. and H. R.R. Siding 


BRIDGEPORT, CONN. | 
CILCO TERMINAL COMPANY, Inc. 


535 SEAVIEW AVENUE, BRIDGEPORT, CONN. 
DEEP WATER TERMINAL and STORAGE WAREHOUSES 
INTERCOASTAL and FOREIGN STEAMSHIP PIERS 


STEVEDORE CONTRACTORS—GENERAL CARGO STORAGE 
DIRECT AT STEAMER PIER 
TRANSFER and DISTRIBUTION TO ALL CONN. & MASS. POINTS 


MEMBER 


&. G. Pres. 5. Pres. 


U.S. Bonded W 
Merchandise facilities 
and Massachusetts daily. 


ae Carian AVENUE, HARTFORD. 
orehouses Pool Car Distribution 
Private Siding . 
ot 


HARTFORD, CONN. | Member by Invitation 


NATIONWIDE 
DESPATCH & STORAGE CO. 


9 Center St., Hartford 5, Conn. 
15,000 sq. ft. of Storage Spasce—Consige shipments 
via. N.Y..N.H.& 
Mombers: Independent Movers and Warehousemen’s 
Assn., Conn. Motor Truck Asen., Hartford 

Business Bureau. 


HARTFORD, CONN. 


Established 1902 


 SILLENCE 
‘Warcheme Co.. Ine. 


WARDIOVEE MENS 
ASSOCIATION 


NEW HAVEN, CONN. | to M. E. KIELY, Pres. 
DAVIS STORAGE COMPANY 


335 East St., New Haven 2, Conn. 
Modern Fireproof Merchandise Warehouse 
Private seven-car Siding, adjacent to Steamship and 
R. R. Terminals. Pool and stop over cars distributed. 


Merchandise Storage. 
Motor Truck Service to all towns in Connecticut. 
Low Insurance Rate. Prompt, Efficient Service. 


Member of Connecticut Warehousemen's Assoc. 


PAUL A. DAHLCARD, Owner 


West Haven Trucking Company 
Storage Warehouses 
Offices, 435 Congress Ave., New Haven 11 


Moving one Storage of Household 
Bastestvety 
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DESPATC EF 
Land WAREHOUSE CO. Inc. 
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128-130 SOUTH MAIN NEW HAVEN, CONN. 
MEMBER 
WEICKER 


CONNECTICUT—DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
NEW HAVEN, CONN. | 


DAILY TRUCK DELIVERY SERVICE 
TO CONN. and SOUTHERN MASS. 


from A.D.T. supervised buildings used 
for storing merchandise, automobiles 
and furniture. Low insurance rates. 
15 car siding. Bonded with U. S. 
Customs. 


The SMEDLEY Co. {ii, 


165 Brewery St., New Haven 11, Conn. 


WATIONAL FURNITURE WAREHOUSEMEN'S ASSN. 
Aged ALLIED VAN LINES, inc 


TORRINGTON, CONN. [ 


MEMBER 


Established 1860 


‘ 


WASHINGTON, D. C. | 


THE JACOBS TRANSFER COMPANY, INC. 


Est. 1857 
61 Pierce Street, N. E. 
Washington 2, D. C. . 


Decatur 7603 
Phone: | nistrict_ 2412 


SERVICES in Washington and its Commercial Zone: 


1. POOL CAR DISTRIBUTION 
On B. and O. R.R. Siding 
Fast—Economical—Dependable 


2. LOCAL CARTAGE 


WASHINGTON, D.C. | Maurice Kressin, Mer. 


Manhattan Storage & Transfer Co. 
639 New York Ave., N.W., Washington 1, D. C. 


Waterbury, 


Hi 


Household Goods storage, packing, shipping. Pool Car Dis 
tribution Merchandise. 


Lift vans local delivery. 


Member: Ind. Movers & Warehousemen’s Assoc. 


E. K. MORRIS, President (See 
Member—NFWA, 


Telephone ADams 5600 


FEDERAL STORAGE 
COMPANY 


1701 FLORIDA AVENUE, WASHINGTON 9, D.C. 
Directory 


WASHINGTON, D. C. [ 


Cepttel, 
risk 


Issue) 


Security Storage Gompanp 


OF WASHINGTON 
Surplus 
(steel) lift vans for overseas 
if desired. 
Mombers, NFWA, AVL Canadian, British, French & Other Asens. 
1140 Fifteenth Street, Washington 5 


and Reserves over $1,200,000 
shipments. Door te door rates quoted All 


the instrumentality of the Army, 
seized the premises. 

Suit was filed for contempt against 
two local Army officers and against 
Undersecretary Patterson and against 
Secretary Stimson and the higher 
court asked to grant possession of 
premises to the Merchants Transfer 
and Storage Co. The higher court 
refused to hold in favor of the storage 
company, and said: 


“Consent alone gives jurisdiction to ad- 
judge against a sovereign. Absent that 
consent, the attempted exercise of judicial 
power is void.” 


Modern higher courts hold that 
there is nothing in the Fair Labor 
Standards Act which exempts em- 
ployes whose activities relate to the 
movement in interstate commerce of 
personally owned goods of an employ- 
er, or goods moving interstate for the 
convenience of the United States Gov- 
ernment. 

In Clyde v. Broderick, 144 Fed. 
(2d) 348, it was shown that certain 
employes were employed as ware- 
house or tool inventory clerks to han- 
dle the government tools and equip- 
ment which were shipped from points 
outside the state. These employes sued 
to recover overtime compensation, 
liquidated damages and attorney’s fee, 
under the Fair Labor Standards Act. 
In holding in favor of the employes, 
the higher court said: 


“The Fair Labor Standards Act does 
not intend to exempt from its coverage 
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employes whose activities relate to move- 
ment in interstate commerce of goods 
moving interstate for convenience of the 
United States Government.” 


Many persons, firms and corpora- 
tions operating a retail ‘“establish- 
ment” are exempt from the Fair Labor 
Standards Act. 

In A. H. Phillips, Inc., v. Walling, 
144 Fed. (2d) 102, it was shown that 
a chain store company operated a 
warehouse in which it received goods 
from several states. It supplied the 
goods to the company’s retail stores, 
situated in two states. The goods were 
shipped from the warehouse in orig- 
inal unbroken packages, to these re- 
tail stores. 

The question presented the court 
was whether the company’s office and 
warehouse employes were entitled to 
wages under the Fair Labor Stand- 
ards Act. 


In holding that the company is not 
a retail “establishment” and that its 
employes are within provisions of the 
Fair Labor Standards Act, the higher 
court said: 


“It is significant that the words ‘any 
retail industry’ were omitted and the 
exemption was made to apply to em- 
ployes ‘engaged in any retail or service 
establishment the greater part of whose 
selling or servicing is in intrastate com- 
merce.” 


On the other hand, for comparison, 
see Walling v. Goldbatt Bros., 7 Cir., 
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1942, 128 F. (2d) 778, 783, where a 
company operated three warehouses 
in Chicago from which it shipped 
goods to its 10 department stores, 
some of which were outside the State 
of Illinois. The court held as to the 
employes who distributed and de- 
livered goods from the warehouses to 
the stores in Illinois that they were 
engaged in intrastate commerce and 
not covered by the Fair Labor Stand- 
ards Act. 


In Davidson Transfer and Storage 
Co. v. Baltimore Transit Co., 37 Atl. 
(2d) 324, Md., it was shown that a 
street car was being operated down- 
grade at an excessive speed, It 
collided with a slowly moving tractor- 
trailer which was crossing the track, 
nothwithstanding application by the 
motorman of the brakes on the street 
car for over 100 ft. The higher court 
held that. the accident resulted from 
negligence of the motorman and 
rendered a verdict in favor of the 
storage company for damages to the 
tractor-trailer. 


In Hergott v. Nebraska State Ry. 
Commission, 15 N. W. (2d) 418, Neb. 
the higher court held that the Public 
Service Commission has only the 
powers and duties, including regula- 
tion of rates, service and control of 
common carriers, as the State Con- 
stitution and Legislature provide. 

In this case the commission clai 
that a transportation company 
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abandoned certain of its operations, 
and that, due to a provision in the 
certificate which required that the 
carrier should continue to perform 
service in conformity with such cer- 
tificate, the rights of the company 
were automatically forfeited when it 
ceased to perform such services. The 
commission revoked in part the cer- 
tiicate of public convenience and 
necessity issued to the company. How- 
ever, the higher court reversed the 
commission’s order. 


In Erie R. Co. v. Kelly, 87 Atl. (2d) 
666, N. J., it was shown that a com- 
mon carrier owned certain land and 
a warehouse thereon. It leased this 
property for non-carrier purposes. 
The question presented the court was 
whether the property could be taxed 
at the low common carrier rate. 

The higher court held that it should 
be taxed in proportion to the actual 
use thereof not incidental to carrier 
purposes, and only that the portion 
used for carrier purposes may 
assessed at a lower rate. 


In Sassaman v. Pennsylvania Rail- 
road Co., 144 Fed. (2d) 950, the 
higher court held that the right to 
maintain a suit under the Federal 
Employers’ Liability Act must be de- 
termined according to the law as it 
existed at the time of the injury. 

Also, this court held that for an 
injured employe to be able to claim 
aright to sue under the Federal Em- 
ployers’ Liability Act, it must appear 
that his injuries were sustained either 
upon the premises where he normally 


performed duties of his employment 
or upon premises so closely adjacent 
that it may be decided that, under 
ordinary circumstances, the employe 
was expected by his employer to use 
such adjacent premises. 


In Cowdrick, 39 Atl. (2d) 98, N. J., 
the higher court held that a woman 
who sues for death of her husband, 
under the Federal Employers’ Lia- 
bility Act, is under a duty of proving 
negligence of his employer. 


In Consolidated Freightways, Inc., 
v. Lamb, 15 N. W. (2d) 74, N. D., 
it was shown that a proyision of a 
state statute limits the size of motor 
vehicles used on state highways. An- 
other state law provides that there 


shall be no limit to the size or weight 
of motor vehicles used for transport- 
ing equipment of the army or de- 
fense forces of the government or 
National Guard. 

The higher court held that this lat- 
ter law is not applicable to shipments 
between private corporations to be 
used in the construction of military 
equipment, army airports, or other 
similar purposes. This court said: 

“The exception is restricted to the 
‘carriage of equipment of the Army or 
the defense forces of the United States 
Government or the National Guard of 
the State of North Dakota.’ In our 
opinion, the exception was intended to 
apply to and to cover exactly what it 
says, namely: the carriage of equipment 
of the Army, of the defense forces of the 
United States or of the National Guard 
of the State.” 


LEGAL 


Questions and Answers 


. - « The Legal Editor will answer legal questions on all subjects covered 


by D and W. Send him your problems 


. care of this magazine. There will 


be no charge to subscribers for this service. Publication of inquiries and 
Mr. Parker's replies give worthwhile information to industry generally 


Labor Standards Act 


Question: We do mostly intrastate 
and a little interstate business. If we 
do, say, 20 per cent interstate busi- 
ness and 80 per cent intrastate busi- 
ness are we outside the scope of the 
Fair Labor Standards Act? Allis Co. 


Answer: Modern higher courts hold 
that the amount of or percentage of 
interstate business is not important 
when determining whether an em- 
ployer is within the Fair Labor Stand- 
ards Act. Also, some employes may 
be within this law and others not. 

If an employe works only one hour 


WASHINGTON, D.C. 


teen large storage warehouses.” 


WITHOUT SHIPPING TO 


SMITH’S 


Transit Co. 


General Offices 


SMITH’S 


heres always 


ROOM AT SMITH’S 
19 WAREHOUSES 


“Smith’s looked ahead. They foresaw the storage needs 
of Washington’s War-time population. They added one 
warehouse after another and today Smith’s have nine- 


DON'T MAKE A MOVE... 


TRANSFER & STORAGE CO. 
1313 YOU ST. N.W. NO. 3349 


WASHINGTON, D.C. | 


GENERAL MERCHANDISE 
STORAGE 


Pool Car Distribution 


Direct Switching Connections Into Warehouse 
Pennsylvania Railroad 


TERMINAL REFRIGERATING & 


WAREHOUSING CORPORATION 
4th and D Streets, Southwest, Washington 4 


WASHINGTON, 


W. E. EDGAR, Mor. 


THE TERMINAL STORAGE COMPANY 
OF WASHINGTON 
First, K and L Streets, N. E., Washington 2 


Large buildings of mrodern construction, total floor area 204,000 square 
feet, of which 109,000 square feet is of fireproof construction. 
Storage of general merchandise. 

CONSIGN SHIPMENTS VIA B. & O. R. R. 

Heated rooms for protection against freezing. 

Member of American Wareh 


’s As iation 


STORAGE COMPANY 


418 10th St., N.W., Washington 4, D. C. 


(See advertisement in Directory issue, page 141) 


Established 1901 


* STATES 


We Reciprocate Shipments 


Member of N.F.W.A.—W.W.A, 
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FLORIDA 


JACKSONVILLE, FLA. | SSTABLISHED 1901 


THE SOUTH’S LARGEST FIREPROOF WAREHOUSE 
EXCLUSIVELY FOR HOUSEHOLD GOODS & OFFICE EQUIPMENT 


DELCHER BROS. STORAGECO. 
262 Riverside Ave., Jacksonville 1 Phone 5-0140 


Local & Long Distance Moving 
Rug Cleaning Cold Storage For Furs 


“Your Tampe Branch House” 


MERCHANDISE—HOUSEHOLD GOODS 
Member American Warechousemen’s Asen. 


TAMPA, FLA. | 


JACKSONVILLE, FLA. } FLORIDA'S LARGEST WAREHOUSE 
Union Terminal Warehouse Company 


700 East Union Street, Sta. G 
econsi Serviee— 
Reinforced Conerete—Spriakier Service 
insurance Rate (2 Cents 
Rental 
Members A.W.A.—A-C-ef-W.—J.W.A, 


MIAMI, FLA [132 11th St. 
STORAGE AND POOL CAR 
. . DISTRIBUTION . . . 


FIREPROOF WAREHOUSES 
CAR LOADING PLANE LOADING 
PRIVATE SIDINGS PACKING 


TAMPA, FLA. | 
LEE 
TERMINAL 


P. O. Box 2309 
TAMPA 1 


TAMPA, FLA. | 
TAMPA COLD STORAGE & WAREHOUSE CORPORATION 


COR. MARION & CASS STS., TAMPA 1 
Loans on Stored Commodities. Sales Representation. Private!~ Bonded, 
Pool Cors Handied. 
Located in heart of Tampa, General merchandise—Cooler cad sherp 
freezer cold storage. Efficient distribution over entire stc'e. Field 


Warehousing. 
380,000 Ft. of Space 


Merchandise Storace 

Pool Car Dix«tribution 
Commercial Cartnge 
Water and Rail connections 
Low Insurance Rate 
Household Goods Stornge 
Moving—Packing—Shi>»ping 
Agents Allied Van Lines 
National Movers 


Member: AWA—NFW..—AWI 


MIAMI, FLA. 
INTERNATIONAL BONDED WAREHOUSE CORP. 


U. &, CUSTOMS BONDED 
Specializing 1n Imported & Export Storage 
Negotinhble Warehouse Receipts 


MERCHANDISE STORAGE 
FEC RR SIDING—2 CARS j 
219-251 S.W. First Court (36) Tel. Miami 2-1208 sami amp 


TAMPA, FLA. | WILLIAM J. EVE, Manager 


WAREHOUSE, INC. 


BONDED 
CARLOAD AND COMMERCIAL STORAGE 
POOLED CAR DISTRIBUTION 


107 No. 11th Street, Tampa 1, Fla. 


a day or week on hauling, processing 
or making of interstate goods, the 
employer must pay wages specified 
by the Fair Labor Standards Act for 
the whole week. In one case, for in- 
stance, an employer’s business was 
only 2 per cent interstate, but the 
higher court held that this employer 
was within the scope of the Fair. 
Labor Standards Act, with respect to 
employes who worked on any of this 
2 per cent merchandise. Also, other 
courts have held that if an employer 
sells merchandise to a purchaser who 
processes same and makes interstate 
deliveries, both the employer and pur- 

_ chaser are subject to the Fair Labor 
Standards Act. 

Obviously, the above explained law 
is not applicable if the employer’s 
business is in retail classification and 
more than 50 per cent of his business 
is intrastate. 


Moth Injury 


Question: 
ti make a valid contract which keeps an 
; owner of stored goods from recover- 
ing damages for any and all kinds of 
' moth injury to stored goods? If so, 
please outline a contract of this kind 
for us. Short Warehouse Co. 

Answer: The hicher courts have 
consistently held that a warehouse- 
. man is liable for all losses resulting 
to owners of goods caused bv negli- 
gence of the warehouseman. The fact 
that the warehouseman prints a clause 
on the receipt limiting his lawful lia- 
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Can a warehouseman 


bility does not relieve him from lia- 
bility. This is so because the courts 
hold that a warehouseman cannot 
avoid liability through a contract in 
which the owner of stored goods 
agrees to relieve the warehouseman 
from losses resulting from his negli- 


. gence. Of course, if the storage rate 


is reduced, in consideration of a lim- 
itation clause, the courts hold that 
this is a valid contract. 

In the following cases the courts 
held that a warehouseman cannot 
limit his usual liability except on 
“valid” consideration: 31 Pac. (2d) 
510; 177 So. 79; 194 Atl. 772. In 62 
S. W. (2d) 87, the higher court held 
that a warehouseman cannot by any 
contract relieve himself from liability 
for misdelivery of stored goods. Also, 
see 177 N. E. 364, where the court 
held a fire, theft and accident clause 
void to relieve a warehouseman for 
his own negligence. And again see 47 
Pac. (2d) 134. 

See, also, Adams, 184 So. 535. Here 
the owner of rugs signed a contract 
in which he relieved the warehouse 
man from liability to all damage to 
the rugs. The warehouseman was held 
liable, and the court said: 

“The special defense that the . . . ware- 
houseman shall not be liable for damage 
by moths ... must yield to . . proof 
that the moth infestation resulted from 


failure of the warehouseman to properly 
and seasonably care for the rugs.” 


Therefore, it is quite apparent no 
valid contract may be written which 
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will relieve a warehouseman from lia- 
bility for his own negligence. 


Insurance 


Question: I should like to know if 
an insurance company is liable where 
goods on a truck accidentaliy fall of 
the truck and the insurance policy 
covers usual losses. J. W. White. 

Answer: It is a fundamental rule 
that the language of a contract or 
insurance policy will be accorded its 
popular and usual significance. I 
other words,’ where the language o 
words may be understood in more 
senses than one, the rule of law 3 
that an insurance policy is to be ¢om 
strued liberally in favor of the m- 
sured, and any uncertainty or ambi 
guity in the contract is to be inter 
preted most strongly against the I- 
surer. See Carl Ingalls, Inc. v. Hatt 
ford Fire Insurance Co., 31 P. (24) 
414, where a transportation compat) 
held an insurance policy containing 4 
protective clause against loss or dam 
age to transported goods caused by 
“fire, lightning, cyclone, tornado, flood, 
collision, overturning of the truck and 


= 


included “overturning of 


age 
and that “tipping” of t 


truck” 


MEMBER 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
1 
F 
| 
collavse of bridges.” ) 
While in transit the truck tipped allt 
over sufficiently to permit the valuable 
load to slide off into a ditch thereby 
damaging the merchandise consider 
ably. The insurance company refuse | 
to ay the loss. It contended that th 
policy clearly specified that the cover 
For 


(MANTA, GA. 
AMERICAN BONDED WAREHOUSE 


Afliated with 
HEASTERN BONDED WAREHOUSES 
War Service” 
51-653 Humphries St., $. W.—Sou. R. R. 


Merchandise Warehousing Pool Car Distribution 
A.D.T. Burglar Protection A.W.A. 


GEORGIA—HAWAII—IDAHO—ILLINOIS 
CHICAGO, ILL | 


"he Nowa Croug 


Represented 
NEW YORK ALLIED DISTRIBUTION INC. CHICAGO 
WEST 42ND ST. PENN. 6-0968 1525 NEWBERRY AVE... MON.SS3! 


MUNTA, GA. [SAVANNAH GA 
BENTON RAPID EXPRESS 


The Fastest Freight Atlanta and 
Savannah and Intermediate Points 
CUSTOMS BONDED AND INSURED 
Ask us to quote on all kinds of shipments received from 
and delivered to Stenmship Lines—Serving the 
Port of Savannah 
Principal Office 
1 Vietory Drive, 
Savannah 


Service Between 


Atlanta Office 
220 Hoaston St., N. B. 


CHICAGO, ILL. | Telephone Harrison 1496 


Cali W. J. Marshall for Merchandise a and Distribution 
Information on 73 M 


AMERICAN CHAIN 


OF WAREHOUSES, INC. 
53 W, JACKSON BOULEVARD CHICAGO 4 


ITLANTA, GA “Atienta’s Largest” 


MONROE BONDED WAREHOUSES 


175 SPRING 8T.. ATLANTA 3 
Invested Capital 6325.000 
Lewest Warehouse Insurance Rate in Atlanta 
MERCHANDISE-COLD STORAGE-TRUCKING 
Private Rallread Sidings—Conerete Wareheuxes 
AD.T. Service Member: 4.W.A. 


WANNAH, GA. 


only bended warehouse 
BAVANNAH BONDED. wARENOUSE & TRAMSFER 
BAY STREET CANAL, 
Pest Offee Geox 
Genera! 
Custem Heese Brekers—Custom 


A.W. A—A.C. Ww. 


HONOLULU, HAWAII 


WHEN SHIPPING GOODS TO 


HONOLULU 


Consign to us and the same will be given our best attention. 
Modern Concrete Warehouses. Collections promptly remitted. 
Correspondence Solicited 
CITY TRANSFER COMPANY 
Cable Address: LOVERINO, HONOLULU 


CHICAGO, ILL | THE TRADITIONAL INSIGNIA 


ANCHOR 


STORAGE CO. SAFETY 
219-229 E. NORTH WATER ST. 
CHICAGO 11, ILL. AND 


Warehouses located one block 
east of Michigan Ave. Bridge. 
Walking distance from loop 
—Ten car switch C&NW 
Ry. Tunnel service—Private 
dock—Splendid buildings— 


Represented by 
DISTRIBUTION SERVICE, INC. 


IAGO, 
STORAGE 


3141 N. SHEFFIELD AVE., CHICAGO 14 
CHICAGO PHONE—WELLINGTON 0014 
EVANSTON & NORTH SHORE — 4002 

3 Warehouse Locatio 
SHIPPING TO ALL 
To L WEST COAST POINTS WEEK 
Ogice Removals A 


Agents for 


©. R. CRAVEN, President 
A. W. BROWER, Menager 


f AMERICAN WAREHOUSEMEN'S ASSOCIATION € 
CRAIG WAREHOUSES, INC. 


(formerly Jennings Cornwall Warehouses, es 
240 E. Halliday Street, Pocatello, idaho 


Merchandise Storage—Distribution—Cartage 
Pool Cars Distributed Free R.R. switching 


Members: American Warehouse Association, Mdse. Div.; 
American Chain of Warehouses, Inc.; Idaho Motor Truck 
Association. 


POCATELLO, IDAHO | 


WHICAGO, ILL. | 
ACE WAREHOUSE CO. 
417 W. Ohio Street 
Chicago 10, Ill. 


The Warehouse with Personal Contact 


Modern Buildings Lew Insurance 


CHICAGO, ILL. | 
CHICAGO’S LOOP WAREHOUSE 


C & A TERMINAL CO. 


358 W. HARRISON ST., CHICACO 7 

Medern cenerete building. 30 car track served by Alten-B. & 

Tunnel connection all railroads for L.C.L. shipments. Next deer Pareel 
Pest Bidg. for economical and speedy handling of Parcel Pest shipments. 


CHICAGO, ILL. [ 


CURRIER-LEE WAREHOUSES, Inc. 


427-473 W. ERIE ST., CHICAGO 10 


Complete Facilities for Merchandise 
Storage and Distribution 


Established 1912 


FERNSTROM 


CARTAGE AND 


VAN COMPANY 


3547 W. MONTROSE AVE., PHONE IRVING 6074 
CHICAGO 18, ILLINOIS 


Fireproof Warehouse and Fleet ef Padded Vans for Local 
and Leng Distance Moving. 


CHICAGO, ILL 


Exclusive Area Agents 
United Van Lines, ine. 
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truck is not equivalent to overturning. 
However, the higher court held the 
insurance company liable, and said: 

“A risk fairly within contemplation is 
not to be avoided by any nice distinction 
or artificial refinement in the use of 
words. . . . It was the merchandise 
on than the vehicle which was in- 
suied. .. .” 


Therefore, it is quite apparent that 
losses within the scope of an insur- 
ance policy are covered. However, 
such must be by implication and, there- 
fore, a loss is not covered which is 
clearly outside the scope of the policy. 


Conversion 


Question: Kindly explain and list 
acts of a warehouseman that may be 
construed as legal conversion of stored 
goods and which may result in the 
warehouseman’s liability. We have a 
case where the owner contends that 
we are liable for conversion because 
we sold his goods on which he says 
he had paid full storage. But our 
books show that he owed the storage. 
What proof must we give to get away 
from paying out money to him? 
Snowhill Storage and Moving Co. 

Answer: Modern higher courts con- 
sistently hold that conversion is any 
act of dominion wrongfully exerted 
over another’s personal property in 
denial of or inconsistent with his 
rights therein. Therefore, a ware- 
houseman is liable for conversion (1) 
if he ‘sells stored goods to recover 


storage charges without complying 
strictly with state laws with respect 
to advertising the intended sale, and 
sending notification to the owner of 
the intended sale; (2) or, if he con- 
verts to his own use, or sells, the 
stored goods without authority of the 
owner; (3) or, if he delivers stored 
goods on a forged receipt; (4) or, if 
he refuses to give possession of the 
goods ‘to the owner upon proper and 
legal demand. 

A warehouseman is not liable for 
conversion, although he refuses to 
permit the owner to take possession 
of merchandise on which the owner 
refuses to pay storage charges, and 
the books of the warehouseman 
show delinquent storage charges. See 
a v. Pacific Co., 80 Pac. (2d) 


On the other hand, several higher 
courts recently have held warehouse- 
men liable for conversion because of 
an actual interference with the owner- 
ship of stored goods, by an actual 
taking of the goods, by dealing with 
a negotiable bill of lading represent- 
ing the goods, and by the unlawful 
use of legal process to obtain posses- 
sion of the goods. See Dodge v. Meyer, 
61 Cal. 405; McCaffey Co. v. Bank of 
America, 294 P. 45; Poggi v. Schott, 
139 P. 815, 51 L. R. A., N, S., 925; 
Vagim v. Haslett Warehouse Co., 20 
P. (2d) 992. 

If your books correctly show that 


you did not receive the storage 
charges, which the owner contends 
that he paid, you are not liable for 
conversion. On the other hand, if one 
of your employes, authorized to han- 
dle mail, converted this money to his 
own use you are liable. And, further. 
more, if the owner sent the money to 
you and by mistake you failed to give 
proper credit to his account you are 
liable. 


Sold Goods 


Question: A few weeks ago we sold 
certain stored goods for overdue 
charges. We notified the owner of the 
goods, advertised the sale, etc., as 
usual. However, the letter was re- 
turned and now the owner presents 
the argument that we are liable be. 
cause we failed to include in the ad- 
dress his mother’s name. Will you 
please advise us? Keller Warehouse 


0. 

Answer: The higher courts have 
consistently held that when a prop- 
erly addressed registered letter is 
returned undelivered to the ware 
houseman, and which was intended to 
notify the owner that his goods would 
be sold for overdue storage charges, 
the warehouseman may without lia- 
bility sell the goods, although the 
owner has no knowledge of the sale. 
However, if the warehouseman fails 
to properly address the letter of noti- 
fication, or if he neglects to advertise 


CHICAGO 


SOUTH SIDE WAREHOUSES 


5801-5967 West 65th St. 
CHICAGO 38, ILL. 
Capacity 1200 Carloads 

Insurance Rates as Low as 12¢ 


OPERATING SPACIOUS WATER FRONT WARB- 
ROUSE AT 103RD STREET & CALUMET RIVER 
Also operate three modern warehouses in Kansas 
City and the d Terminal Warehouse 
Company at Les Angeles 21, California 
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NEW YORK OFFICE: 271 MADISON AVENUE 


DOWNTOWN WAREHOUSE 
Most Centrally Located 
2 Blocks from New Union Station 
Canal & Harrison Sts. 
CHICAGO 7, ILL. 
Tunnel and Trap Car Service 
TAberal Loans Made on Staple 
Commodities 


CHICAGO 
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Member A. W. A. 


ILL. how 
Griswold-Walker-Bateman Co. 


1525 NEWBERRY AVE. CHICAGO 8 


® Direct track connections 
with C&NW, B&O, Soo 
Line, PM, CGW, and 
B&OCT Railroads. 


Modern Buildings. 
@Low contents insurarce. 


@Reshipping, city deliv- 
eries 


@Vacuum fumigation of 
food stuffs, tobacco, etc. 


¢Cooling Rooms 


« Represented 
NEW YORK ALLIED DISTRIBUTION INC. CHICAGO 


WEST 42ND ST. PENN. 6-0968 1525 NEWBERRY AVE., MON.S53I 


® Write for your copy of 
“The Way to Distribu- 
tion.” 


ILLINOIS 


WE HAVE EXCELLENT 
FACILITIES T0 
RENDER SPECIALIZED 


PEE 


WHIGAGO, ILL. | 


Grocers Terminal Warehouses 


General Offices: 342 North Loomis. Street, Chicago 7 
Complete Mercaandise Storage. Free and Bonded Space. 
Cooler Space. Private Sidings Located on Penn., C & NW, 
wd CMSt. P & P RR's. Free Switching. Fleet of Trucks for 


Let LASHAM Serve You 
in the Chicago Area... 


A State bonded public warehouse, with 25 years of satisfactory 
service. Supervised by men of long experience. 
Modern sprinkler system, A.D.T. fire and burglary alarm. 24 


hour watchman service. 


City Deliveries. Specialize wm distributing and warehousing 
a Nationaily Advertised Grocery end Drug Products. 
New York Reoresenrctive 


GEO. W. PERKINS—82 BEAVER ST., New York 5—TEL. WHITEHALL 42287 


print paper. 


CHICAGO, ILL Member: N.F.W.A. 

Allied Van Lines 

Serving Chicago & Suburbs For 
Over 40 Years 


Consign Your Shipments To 


JOYCE BROS. STGE & VAN CO, 
Main Office 6428 N. Clark St. 
Chicago 26 
Rogers Park 0033 


All types of merchandise stored and distributed. Specializing in 


Served direct by 4 railroads; Ill. Cent., Mich. Cent.. C&NW 
and CB&O, with free switch service from all other RR. and boat 
lines entering Chicago. 


Centrally located. Extremely low insurance rate. Write today 
for full particulars. 


EDWARD LASHAM CO. 


1545 $O. STATE ST. Phone Victory 8100 CHICAGO 5, ILL 


the intended sale strictly in accord- 
ance with the state laws, he is liable 
for conversion. 


See Fitch v. Bekins Storage Co., 70 
Pac, (2d) 670. It was disclosed that 
aperson stored his goods in a ware- 
house and received a usual warehouse 
receipt. He then instructed the ware- 
house company to mail all notices in 
tare of a certain person, with the 
address. When no storage charges 
were paid for a long period the ware- 
house company forwarded to the 
owner by registered mail the usual 
demand for payment together with 
legal notice that’ the goods would be 
wid to satisfy the charges, on a 
tamed date, ete. 


However, the address did not con- 
tain the name of the person in whose 
tare the owner had included in his 
address given to the warehouse com- 
pany. Although with this address the 
bstman not knowing the owner of 
we goods and it not being addressed 
meare of the person who lived there, 
the letter was returned with the nota- 
tion on the envelope: “Moved, no ad- 
tress.” The goods were sold by the 
Warehouse company and subsequently 
the owner filed suit against the ware- 
louse company. Since the address on 
letter had the omission of the 
Merson in care of the named person, 
higher court held the warehouse 
‘mpany liable for conversion. 


Therefore, my advice is that you 
“mpromise this loss and make any 
Nasonable settlement with the owner 


of the goods. The fact that you failed 
to properly address the letter of noti- 
fication particularly in strict accord- 
ance with the instructions given by 
the owner of the goods, apparently 
renders you liable for conversion. 


State Taxes 


Question: Please explain in detail 
when one may be liable for payment 
of state taxes on merchandise. We 
have a problem where we receive 
goods and redistribute them. Hight 
Storage. 


Answer: A state cannot tax in- 
terstate business. However, modern 
higher courts have varied, in many 
respects, the law on this subject of 
state taxation. 


For example, in the late case of 
Chain Belt Co. v. Oklahoma Commis- 
sion, Okla., 116 Pac. (2nd) 899, it was 
shown that a corporation was organ- 
ized under the laws of Wisconsin in 
which is located its principal place of 
business. The corporation shipped 
merchandise from Wisconsin to a pur- 
chaser in Oklahoma for resale by such 
purchaser. A contract between the 
corporation and the purchaser pro- 
vided that the corporation retained 
absolute title to all the merchandise 
shipped to the purchaser until the 
moment a sale of the goods was made 
by the latter. In other words, the 
goods was shipped on consignment. 


The legal question arose whether 
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the corporation was “doing business” 
in the state of Oklahoma. The higher 
court decided that the transactions 
were intrastate, and that the corpora- 
tion was “doing business” in Okla- 
homa and, therefore, liable for pay- 
ment of taxes to this state. 


In Armour, 149 Ala. 205, the higher 
court held that foreign corporation 
selling and delivering goods from its 
warehouse within a state “does busi- 
ness” in this state and, therefore, is 
subject to taxation on this intrastate 
business. 


In American, 192 U. S. 500, the Su- 
preme Court of the United States 
held transactions to be interstate and 
non-taxable where a seller shipped 
goods to a distributing company in 
another state where the latter sorted 
and delivered the goods in the orig- 
inal packages to customers of the 
seller. 


In Text, 149 Ill. App. 509, the higher 
court held that the sending of mer- 
chandise in carload lots into another 
state to be stored and later distributed 
to sellers within the state constituted 
intrastate business. Thus the goods 
are taxable in this state. 


OPA vs. State Law 


Question: Recently, we have had 
some legal difficulty on ceiling prices, 
as established by OPA. At public auc- 
tion we purchased certain materials 
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from state officials. The price we are 
willing to pay is above the ceiling 
price. The OPA advised us not to 
make this deal. But according to a 
state law the state authorities cannot 
legally make the sale except to the 
highest bidder. The question is our 
mind is: Shall we abide by this state 
law or OPA? Tillhour Co. 

Answer: A modern higher court has 
held that an OPA regulation is void 
which conflicts with state laws. 

For example, in Soundview Co. v. 
Taylor, 150 Pac. (2d) 839, reported 
Sept., 1944, it was shown that a per- 
son was the highest bidder at a public 
auction of merchandise grown on state 
lands. However, this bidder was in- 
formed by the OPA that his bid was 
above the ceiling price and that if he 
consummated the purchase the Price 
Administrator would hold him duly 
responsible. 


During the subsequent trial testi- 
mony was given showing that a state 
law clearly provides that the state 
authorities must sell this kind of 

roperty at auction to the highest 
bidder. The higher court held the pur- 
chaser could make the purchase and 
in holding the OPA ceiling price was 
not effective to invalidate a state law, 
this court said: , 

“It would seem that... a grave doubt 
exists as to whether Congress in enact- 
ing a war measure relating to the fixing 
of prices at which commodities may be 
sold has the power to make it applicable 
to a state with reference to property it 
owns and holds for the purpose of carry- 
ing on its governmental functions.” 

However, it must be realized that 
this is the only case known to be on 
record where this point of law was 
involved. Whether other courts will 
hold likewise remains to be seen. The 


ease, however, was decided by the 


Supreme Court of Washington. 


Distribution Cost Problems 


(Continued from page 16) 


at considerable expense. Poor styling, 
like poor design, may result in inade- 
quate sales and high selling costs. 

It is not unusual for an avalanche 
of customer adjustments to be pre- 
cipitated simply by failure to furnish 
proper instructions for the care and 
use of the product. This is a perennial 
source of additional operating costs 


for retail merchants, especially in the 
case of textile products sold without 
washing and ironing instructions. It 
may be added that some textiles are 
often too poorly finished for ordinary 
consumer use. 

In retail marketing, particularly, a 
number of expensive customer services 
add materially to operating costs. 


These services include free or ultra. 
liberal delivery service, the return 
goods privilege, open credit service 
and various other services for which 
no specific customer charge is made, 
Much has been written about these 
service costs and the need for some 
rational plan that will not require the 
cash and carry customer to pay for 
services he may not need and does not 
want. Chain grocery stores and some 
other types of retail outlets have met 
this problem by selling on a cash and 
carry. basis at lower prices than ful] 
service stores. But as long as free 
competition prevails and consumers 
demand and get these services with- 
out specific charges for their perform. 
ance, it remains difficult or practically 
impessible to make more than limited 
progress toward differentiated pricing 
plans (°) to recoup these service costs, 


Responsibilities for Costs 


Perhaps a fourth method of mak- 
ing some progress toward lower mar- 
keting costs lies in a better public un- 
derstanding of the nature of these 
costs. Too often it is blithely assumed 
that the responsibility for high costs 
rests principally upon the national ad- 
vertiser and the retail and intermedi- 
ate distributor. The service that the 
public demands, the necessary com- 
plexity of our economic processes and 
the costs of economic freedom are sel- 
dom properly appraised. Marketing is 
an intricate process with cost respon 
sibilities that extend way -back to the 
primary stages of production. 


CHICAGO, ILL 


cellent trans 
tribution. 


Requirements 
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MIDLAND 


A complete warehouse organization 
fully equipped to handle merchan- 


dise rapidly and economically 
with convenient locations for local trade and ex- 
rtation facilities for national dis- 
hicago Junction In and Outbound 
‘ Union Freight Station—direct connections with 
railroads. Receiving Stations for Rail- 
vi s, Express and Truck Lines on premises. 


{Inquiries Invited on Storage, Office and Rental 


MIDLAND WAREHOUSES, INC. 


1500 South Western Avenue, 
Chicago 8, Ill. 


CHICAGO, ILL. | 


sex Lincoln Storage and Moving Co., Inc. 

4251-59 Drexel Blvd. 
Government Bonded Warehouse 
Storage—Packing—Shipping 

Local and Long Distance Moving 


50 Years of Reliable Service 


Chicago 15, lil 


CHICAGO, ILL. | 


NATIONAL VAN LINES INC. 
2431 IRVING PARK RD., CHICAGO 18 
interstate moving of H.H. 


all key cities. 1.C.C. Certifieate MC 42866 
We specialize in pool car shipments of H.H. goeds eoast to coast In padded freight 
ears—No crating necessary—Low 


TO TRAFFIC MANAGERS: Our tariff-is very low. Wire or write us when trans- 
ferring personnel. 
New York City: 1775 Broadway 


geode--Mettonwtde agents and warehouse facilities In 


rates. Consign your shipments to our nearest 
warehouse, We will reship. 


Los Angeles, Calif.: 124 North Center St. 


CHICAGO, ILL | 


For Personalized Warehousing 


PRODUCERS WAREHOUSE CO. 
344 No. Canal St. (6) C. & N. W. Ry. 


THOMSON TERMINALS INC. 
346 W. Kinzie St. (6) C. M. St. P. & P.R. R. 


Prompt Deliveries 


Advances Made 


For Shippers’ Convenience, States, Cities and Firms are Arranged Alphabetically 
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ILLINOIS 


RAILWAY TERMINAL & 
WAREHOUSE CO. 


444 WEST GRAND AVE., CHICAGO 10, ILL. 


Merchandise Warehouses close to 
the Loop. Direct railroad connec- 
tions. U.S. Customs Bonded and 
free storage. Low insurance rates. 


ASSOCIATED 
WAREMOUSES 
INCORPORATED | 


NORTH PIER TERMINAL 
Largest warehouse in the Great Central Market territory. 


Especially adapted for combination of office and warehouse or fac- 
tery. @ Splendid shipping facilities includi ef trans 
portation. @ Rail, water, tunnel, truck. @ Track capacity 150 ears. 
2500 feet of dockage for boat unloading. @ Direct free tunnel con- 
nection all railroads. @ Universal station in building for out ef 
town truck shipments. @ Low insurance rates. @ Heavy floor 

@ Our general storage division operating in separate buildings with 
sme facilities. @ Storage in-transit, pool car distribution. 


Offices are available in new section at 444 Lake 
Shore Drive @ Ample free parking @ Good 
transportation @ Close to Loop. 


North Pier Terminal Co. 


eo vision. Pool Car Distribution. ce 


Wy SYKES TERMINAL WAREHOUSE 


CHICAGO, ILL. | FIREPROOF CONSTRUCTION 
Household Goods Storage Warehouse 
REMER STORAGE & VAN CO. £> 


5822-5824 N. WESTERN AVE. 
CHICAGO 45, ILL. 


Commercial Hauling & Moving in 
Chicago & Suburbs for 37 Years 


tints 


CHICAGO, ILL | For Distribution in CHICAGO Use 


SYKES SERVICE 


Fully sprinklered warehouse building for merchan- 
dise storage exclusively. 


x 929 West 19th Street, Chicago 8, Ill. 


7 A fleet of 78 motor vehicles provid- 
ing daily delivery service in Chicago 
and nearby suburbs. 


A million-dollar plant fully equipped. 
“To-the-penny” accuracy in handling 
of accounts. 


1 
2 
3 
+ 
5 
6 


Wear features and conveniences would you want if you 

were planning your own branch warehouse in Chicago? 
Whatever your requirements, you are sure to find them 
tong the 12 Features of Seng Service listed above. 

For years Seng has been developing and adding to their 
®rvice to meet the varied needs of a long list of customers. 
Today Seng offers the largest complete warehousing and 

ibuting service in the Chicago area. 


750,000 square feet of storage 
space. 

Your choice of rail, water or truck 
service in and out. 

Under-cover rail siding, with 25-car 
capacity. 

Loop-location—only a block from 
Chicago's Main Post Office. 


Modern Sales and Display Offices. 
Desk space with secretarial service. 
Public, State, and U. S. Customs 
Bonded Stores. 

Assistance in securing loans on ware- 
house receipts. 

Prompt and efficient service, includ- 
ing many extra courtesies. 


For SAFETY—SATISFACTION—SERVICE Specity 


SENG 


WATERWAY WAREHOUSE 
RAIL AND WATER 


e CHICAGO, ILLINOIS e TELEPHONE WABASH 6850 


D and W, February, 1945—91! 


80 when you need a reliable warehouse service in Chicago, 
just wri lust write or telephone a Seng representative, who will be 
ed to analyze your requirements, study all your problems 
tnd make recommendations. No obligation will be incurred. 
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ILLINOIS—INDIANA 


TERMINAL 


$00 


Moke AMERICAN WAREHOUSEMEN'S ASSOCIATION 


WAREHOUSE [Economical Way" 


Division of Beatrice Creamery Co. 
519 W. Roosevelt Road, Chicago 7, Ill. 


Year-round candy storage, pool car distribution, negotiable ware- 
house receipts. Storage in transit. One-half million sq. ft. 


CHICAGO, ILL 


“The 


activity. 


One of Chicago’s Finest 


A half million feet of modern warehouse space, where 
you have every advantage for receiving, shipping and 
reshipping. Track space accommodates 
freight cars. 70 ft. covered driveways practically sur. 
round the clean, light and airy warehouse. 


Located on the edge of Chicago’s famous Loop and 
only one block from the mammoth new Post Office, 
Western Warehouse is in the heart of all business 
Write for complete information. 


WESTERN WAREHOUSING COMPANY 
323 West Polk Street 


railroad 


Chicago 7, Ill, 


CHICAGO, ILL | 


Estd. 1886 


A.D.T. Service 


Merchandise Storage and Distributors 
WAKEM & McLAUGHLIN, Inc. 


MAIN OFFICE—225 E. ILLINOIS ST., CHICAGO 11 
U. S. Internal Revenue Bonded Warehouse 
U. S. Customs Bonded Warehouse 


ADVANCES MADE 


Our ample financial resources enable you to negotiate 
loans right in our office. 


Prompt Delivery and Best of Service. 


AMERICAN WAREHOUSEMENS ASSOCIATION 


DECATUR, ILL. | H. G. Taylor, Pres. R. C. Shumate, Treas. & Mgr, 
KREMBER 


Decatur Warehouse Company 


TRANSFE 


La a 


(SHUMATE TRANSFER) 


30 Industry Court, P. O. Box 988 
Decatur 22 
—STORAGE—DISTRIBLUTION 
MOVING—PACKING 
B led—Insured Carriers 


JOLIET, ILL 


Joliet Warehouse and Transfer Company 


MERCHANDISE STORAGE AND DISTRIBUTION 
. Best distributing point in Middle West 
Located on five Trunk Lines 
which connects 


Telephone 4381 and 4382 
Joliet, Illinois 


and Outer Belt 

with every road entering Ohieage 
No switching charges. 

Chicago freight rates apply. 


The relative distribution of these 
costs is not well understood. Primary. 
intermediate and final costs of mar- 
keting are not always separately dis- 
tinguished in public discussions. In 
a notable study of marketing costs in 
1929. it was stated: (*) 


“Although retailing is the most costly 
single phase of distribution, the total of 
costs incurred prior to this final stage is 
about twice as large as retailers’ ex- 
Ppenses in selling finished goods to the 
consumer. . . . Manufacturers’ distribu- 
tion costs are estimated at about $9 
billion; transportation charges, most of 
which occur before the retail stage, ac- 
count for $8.8 billion; and intermediate 
or wholesale distribution costs amount 
to about $7 billion. All these costs, to- 
gether with national advertising and cer- 
tain minor items, equal $26 billion, as 
compared with less than $13 billion for 
retail trade.” 


While there are significant studies 
of the marketing costs of manufac- 
turers, wholesalers and retailers, small 
progress has been made in determin- 
ing total marketing costs for individu- 
al commodities. Where studies(”) have 
been made for individual products like 
automobiles, agricultural machinery, 
flour, bread, cereals and paint, the 
costing begins at the finished manu- 
factured stage. It has generally been 
impossible to determine marketing 
costs through the prior stages; but 


*Stewart, Paul W., and Dewhurst, J. 
: “Does Distribution Cost Too 
Twentieth Century Fund, Inc. 
(New York, 1939.) pp. 351-352. 
Stewart, Paul W., and Dewhurst, J. 
Frederic, op. cit., p. 171. 
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all production costs contain some mar- 
keting costs of previous producers. 

Critics are not always careful to 
judge marketing costs in relation to 
the specific functions performed. The 
high differentials in selling at whole- 
sale and retail are frequently ignored, 
yet costs are functions of the quanti- 
ties sold in the individual sale. Oc- 
casionally, official studies calmly 
prescribe elimination of intermediate 
marketing functions as remedies, with 
scant consideration to resultant trans- 
fers of costs or the social damage they 
may create. 


Use of Averages 


The use of averages expressed as 
percentages of sales dollars serves 
business purposes when properly in- 
terpreted; but, in the hands of the un- 
skilled, their reckless and unwise use 
perpetuates misinterpretations of mar- 
keting costs and promotes much naive 
and unjust criticism of marketing 
costs. In many cases, indiscriminate 
use of averages constitutes a major 
statistical crime. 


11 Report of the Federal Trade Com- 
mission on Distribution Methods and 


Costs: Part I, “Important Food Prod- 
ucts”; Part III, “Building Materials”: 
Part IV, “Petroleum Products, Automo- 


biles, Rubber Tires and Tubes, Electrical 
Household Appliances, and Agricultural 
Implements”; Part V, “Advertising As a 
Factor in Distribution.” 

12 Part I, pp. 15-16. 

1%8 Borden, Neil H.: “The Economic Ef- 
fects of Advertising,” Richard D. Irwin, 


Inc. (Chicago, Ill, 1942), pp. 452, 453- 
459. Also Federal Trade Commission, 
op. cit., Part V. 
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National advertising (*) is the pe 
rennial target for criticism on the 
basis of the size of percentage ex- 
penses to total net sales; and retailing 
runs a close second. In the former 
case, the percentage expense may ap- 
pear high in relation to sales; but the 
absolute cost per unit of performing 
the marketing function may be trivial. 
In the latter case, the percentage cost 


of selling a particular item may re 
main constant or even increase; but if 
the retail price has gone down sharp- 
ly, the absolute cost of performing the 
function may show astonishing de 
creases. In analyzing marketing costs, 
there is need for wider use of absolute 
costs and much more cautious use of 
percentages. 

In short, if we are to make progress 
in reducing marketing costs, there 
must be broader understanding of the 

_highly complex nature of the problem 
and relative responsibility of pr0- 
ducers, distributors and consumers for 
these costs. There is need for more 
light on the economic character and 
significance of marketing, better stud 
ies of its costs and more intelligent 
cooperation of all factors in the mar 
keting process. 


Total Costs 


Perhaps, one final comment wil 
complete the background of this group 
discussion. The basic objective in 8 
free economy is the maximum physi 
cal production consistent with the ul- 
timate net profit necessary to mail- 
tain and stimulate the system. It has 
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jen well said that the final consumer 
price is all that counts whether that 
qbjective is attained by high or low 
ratios of production and marketing 

low marketing cost is not always 
an end in itself, because the cheapest 
method of marketing an article will 
not necessarily produce maximum 
gles and profits. Like other costs, 
marketing costs are relative; and they 
must be judged on the basis of work 
done. At various levels of purchasing 
ability, there are differing ratios of 
costs; and they are incurred to meet 
the type of service customers demand 
and for which they are willing to pay. 
Marketing costs are only about one- 
talf of the whole cost problem; and 
the responsibility (*) for cost reduc- 
tions is joint and several throughout 
the economic process. In a free econo- 
ny where there is minute subdivision 
{labor and specialization, these costs 
we likely to absorb large and perhaps 
increasing parts of the consumer dol- 
lar.(") We need not be too greatly 
disturbed if they are wisely incurred. 
After ail, the costs of purely mechani- 
al functions of production seldom af- 
ford a wholly sound basis for unremit- 
ting disparagement of the costs of the 
“Bower, Marvin: “Cutting Distribution 
(sts Through Integrated Cost 
ton.” Lroceedings of the 16th Boston 
Conference on Distribution (1944), p. 27. 
SEngie, Nathaniel, H.: “Distribution 
fst Analysis by Commodities.” Pro- 
eedings of the Boston Conference on 


Distribution (1937), p. 46. 
"Clark and Clark: 


“Principles of Mar- 
* The Macmillan Co. (New York, 


Reduc- . 


non-mechanical phases of the func- 
tions required to satisfy the needs, 
wants and whims of more than 138,- 
000,000 individual customers. 

“Mass production requires mass dis- 


tribution” is a pleasing euphonism; 
but actually the ultimate sale of a 
product is to an individual. We should 
not confuse the enormous differences 
in the two processes. 


Expansion of Foreign Trade Held Vital 


For Prosperity and 


(Continued 


percentage of sales of products in 
foreign fields often is the difference 
between whether a company operates 
at a profit or a loss. 

Government statistics, he amplified, 
indicate that the trend of profits and 
growth of exporting firms showed less 
variations between extremes of good 
and bad years, than domestic trade 
statistics. 

“This is not unnatural,” Mr. Hu- 
mann said, “because business is sel- 
dom bad throughout the world at the 
same time. That is why, for instance, 
in the 1940 depression, many factories 
were saved by their foreign trade.” 

Mr. Humann demonstrated that of 
direct significance at present is the 
fact that the greatest eras of pros- 
perity and of maximum employment 
within nations cecur in those periods 
of the greatest flow of international 
trade, and conversely, that the peri- 
ods of low volume domestic trade and 
skeleton crews coincide with the low 
levels of world trade. 


Maximum Employment 


from page 21) 


He cited a development in other 
sections of the world which, he said, 
has generally escaped the considera- 
tien of American business men. This 
development, he explained, is the in- 
dustrialization of other important 
sections of the world which hereto- 
fore have largely been exporters of 
raw materials only, and, therefore, 
importers of nearly all forms of man- 
ufactured products. 

“Shut off from their normal im- 
ports by the present war, they have 
been compelled to lay the foundation 
of at least elementary industrializa- 
tion,’ Mr. Humann said. “Thus they 
have created a greater and more last- 
ing market for a larger variety of 
our quality of manufactures, because 
of their increased purchasing power 
and their relatively higher standards 
of living.” 

“The balance of trade has swung 
heavily in favor of such countries,” 
Mr. Humann said, “because of the 
large purchases from them of stra- 


WLVERNON, 


WILL COUNTY WAREHOUSE COMPANY 
formerly Joliet Mfg. Co., which was Established 
150 Youngs Ave., Joliet, Ill. 
Offers 50,000 Sq. Ft. of modern warehouse space. 
Ey the CRI and PRR Roads. Private siding and ody pee Ry 
General Merchandise storage. 
Automatically Sprinklered Throughout 
Member of AWA 


ROCKFORD, ILL | 


BARTLETT WAREHOUSE 


Modern Plant C.&N.W. Siding Free Switching 
“Sparkling Service” 
502-514 Cedar St. Phones: Main 133, 134 


MOVING 


HARLOW cropaceSERVICE 


local and tong distance meving, Crating, Packing, Furniture Storage, Ware- 
agents Greyvan Lines. 


housing, Distribution, Local 
Well constructed buliding ef brick, 18,000 sq. ft. of weed floor space. 
Me. Pac. RR siding across street. 


| 1793 PERKINS AVE. MT.VERNON, ILL. PHONE 2517-W 


OUR DEPENDABILITY YOUR ASSURANCES 
OF SATISFACTION 


FEDERAL WAREHOUSE CO. 
800 So. Adams St. Peoria 2, Il. 


Peoria is the logical Center of Distribution for Uinois We will 
be pleased to explain our service and facilities. 


EVANSVILLE, IND. | 


MEAD JOHNSON TERMINAL CORP. 
P. O. Box 597, EVANSVILLE 2, INDIANA 
‘Where Waterway .. . Railway .. . Highway Meet"’ 

With the most modern and most unusual River-Rail-Truck Ter- 
minal and Warehouse in the United States. Sprinklered—A.D.T. 

Located only ninety miles from the country's center of popula- 
tion. Served by six large railroads, many motor freight lines and 
the American Barge Line, Mississippi Valley Barge Line, Union 
Barge Line and towing operations. 

Merchandise and food commodities of e description, from 
every part of the globe, can conveniently , be economically 
stored, and then efficiently distributed from Evansville. 

Write for booklet completely describing the many unusual services 
eveilable. Member of A.W.A. 

« Represented 
NEW YORK ALLIED DISTRIBUTION INC. CHICAGO 
WEST 42ND ST., PENN. 6-0968 1525 NEWBERRY AVE. MON.5531 


908-910 S. Washington St. (2) 


Merchants Warehouse Co. 
General Storage and Distribution 
Specializing in Pool Car Merchandise. 
Free Switching all R.R.’s Private Sidings. 


Equipped to give same high grade service you 
would expect of your own Branch Whse. 
We Invite Your Inquiry 


FORT WAYNE, IND. [ 
FORT WAYNE 1 | 


STORAGE CoO. | 


802-804 Hayden Sts, Fort Wayne 4 
FIREPROOF AND NON-FIREPROOF BUILDINGS 
Pittsburgh, Fort Wayne & Chieage R. R.; Grand Rapids & indiana R. R.; 
Wabash R. R.—Private Sid ings—Pool Car Distribution 


Shippers’ Convenience, States, Cities and Firms are Arranged Alphabetically 
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FORT WAYNE, IND. | 


Sidtng—Lowest Insurance Rates—Pool Car 


Merchandise and Cold. Storage 


Modern Fireproof Wareh Centrally Located—P.R.R. 


Local Cartage Service—Branch Office Service. 


MITCHELL SALES & STORAGE, INC. 


435 E. Brackenridge St., Fort Wayne 2, Ind. 
Warehouse Receipts on Staple mmodities 


WAREHOUSE CORP. 


General Merehendice—Storage and Distribution 


HAMMOND, IND. | GREAT LAKES * 


Established (922 (Tel.—Ham’'d 
E. C. Faure Plummer Ave. & State Line $t 
Vice-Pres & Mgr. (Tel.—Chieago—Ent. 2299) 
FACILITIES— 150,000 sq. ft., Fireproof, conerete-steel-brick comst. Siding 
1HB RR; cap. 50 cars. Located within Chicago switching district. 
SERVICE “FEATURES— Motor term. on premises—hourly del. to Metro. Chicag 
and 

Members of American 


arehousemen's Asseciation, Indiana Warehousemen’s 
ciation. Indiana Chamber ef Commerce. 


PETTIT’S 


414 E. COLUMBIA ST. 
FORT WAYNE 2, IND. 


DISTRIBUTION 


New York City . 


STORAGE WAREHOUSE CO. 


MDSE. & HHG. POOL CAR 


GARY, IND. | 


Established 1929 


Private Siding Indiana Harbor Belt R. R. 
Located, 
fleet of ‘trucks. 


Phone Gary 6131 


General Merchandise Storage and Distribution 
Free Switch 
Pool Car Distribution, Motor Truck Terminal, Operating our own 


GARY WAREHOUSE CoO. 
10th & Massachusetts St., Gary, Ind. 


HAMMOND, IND. | 


Members N.F.W.A.. Allied Van Lines 


JOHNSON 


Transfer and Warehouse 


STORAGE FOR HOUSEHOLD GOODS AND 
OFFICE FURNITURE 


WAREHOUSE and OFFICE: 405 Douglas Street 


HENRY COBURN 
STORAGE and WAREHOUSE C0. 


221 W. Georgia St., Indianapolis 9 


Merchandise Storage, Distribution, Trucking 
Leased Space—Offices—Low insurance 


Members: 
DISTRIBUTION SERVICE, Inc. A.W.A.—indiana W.A. 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 


TRANSFER & STORAGE CORPORATION 
indignapolis’ Finest + Established 1892 
HOUSEHOLD GOODS STORAGE - PRIVATE RAIL SIDING 
MOVING + PACKING + CRATING -+ SHIPPING 


cause of America’s inability to supply 
their natural demands. 


“In Latin America alone their bal- 
ance of trade has already passed the 
2% billion dollar mark,” Mr. Humann 
said. “So, too, have heavy balances 


tralasia. 


its, a substantial proportion of which, 


tegic materials and essential war sup- country for our manufactures and of 
i plies by the United States and be- productive capacities in which we 
stand supreme, will create additional 
wealth and additional desires for the 
finer products of American manufac- 
turers. 
“This combined foreign market, 
which in the immediate future will 


been created in the Middle East, Tur-  °X°eed any conception of the backed- written “in the light of important de- 


up domestic demand, is certainly a 
key,+ South Africa, India and Aus- subject that should be more than 


mere food for thought for progres- 
“Balances composed of dollar cred- sive-thinking manufacturers and dis- tutes.” 
tributors everywhere in this country.” x 
unquestionably, will be spent in this (Herr) 


agencies for recovery of undercharges 
should be brought, similar in effect to 
the provisions of section 16(3), affect- 
ing rail carriers subject to part 1. H 
That the federal statutes commonly 
known as the Transportation of Ex- 
plosives Act (U. S. Code, title 18, 


which have occurred in the 23 years 


That Congress amend the standard 
time act “so as fully to occupy the 
legislative field respecting standards 


trol, or hold stock in, any freight for- 


adversely affected thereby.” 
94——D and W, February, 1945 


| 
By Interstate Commerce Commission 


' (Continued from page 30) 


That a new section be added to each 
warder, directly or indirectly, be of parts II, III and IV, in which would 


actions against such transportation 


of time to be observed throughout the 
nation.” In discussion of the circun- 
stances on which this recommendation 
was based, the Commission said that 
a three-way conflict between federal. 
state and municipal standards of time 
was continuing; that section 2 of the 
“wartime” act of Jan. 20, 1942, was 
not clear, as under its terms there ap- 
peared to be a gap possibly amount 
ing to as much as two months betwee 


ip or agent of any common carrier sub- That section 411, dealing with rela- the termination of “wartime” and the 
; ject to the act or of any person con- tionships between freight forwarders ‘ saihe . tand- 
restoration of the normal time s 
; trolling, controlled by, or under com- and other persons, be amended to pro- ards, in which period there would be 
mon control with such a common car- vide for the regulation of consolida- pom federal standard. The Commissitl 
rier, in his or their own personal tions and leasing of freight forward- id its’ t dicated the 
§ pecuniary interest, to own, lease, con- ers. said its’past experience indice 


possibility that, if “wartime” expirél 
without additional legislation, many 


amended so as to permit such owner- be specified the period within which states and municipalities in the east 
ship, lease, control or holding on au- actions at law by motor common car- ern parts of the several time 20n@ 
| thorization by order of the Commis- riers, common carriers by water, and would refuse to return to the norma 
; sion “upon due showing that neither freight forwarders for recovery of standards for those zones, and that, 
, public nor private interests will be their charges or any part thereof and therefore, clarifying legislation a 


peared to be needed. 
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sections 382-386) be completely rey 


velopments relating to this subject 


since the last revision of these sta 
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a | DLIS, IND. Phone MArket 4361 
4 WOIANA TERMINAL & REFRIGERATING CO. 
ae 230-240 So. Penna. St., Indianapolis 4 
am Sprinklered Warehouses Office Rooms 
Sn General Merchandise and Cold Storage 
wee) Down Town Location with RR tracks in building. 
— CLIS, IND. 

Riley 5513 


Complete Service 


General Merchandise—Cold Storage 
Pool Car Distribution 


A 


Modern Motor Trucking Service 
Check Out Service 


A 


All Merchandise On Check Out Cars 
Placed On Platform Ready For Delivery 


Consign Shipments Via N.Y.C. 
Store Door Delivery and Pick-up for above RR. 


| WAREMOUSES 
INCORPORATED 


Operating 53 truck units 


STROHM WAREHOUSE 


CARTAGE COMPANY 
t= BW WEST McCARTY ST., INDIANAPOLIS 


1arges 
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AMERICAN WAREHOUSEMENS ASSOCIATION 
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AMERICAN WAREHOUSEMEN'S ASSOCIATION 


THE TRIPP 
WAREHOUSE COMPANY 


1001 E. New York Street, Indianapolis 7, Ind. 
plete facilities for the storage and distribution of 


MERCHANDISE 
f time PRIVATE SIDING — BIG FOUR — CONNECTING WITH ALL 
of the RAILROADS—NO EXPENSE. TRUCK 


ap Member A. W. A.—Ind, W. A. 
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INDIANA—IOWA 


SOUTH BEND, IND. | 
Ullery Cold Storage & Warehouse Co. 


401-403 S. Notre Dame Ave., South Bend 22 


Merchandise and Cold Storage 


Medern Cold Storage Locker Plant, 1400 Capacity 

Private Siding on Grand Trunk Western Railroad 
TERRE HAUTE, IND. 
Distributors Terminal Corp. 


Pool Car Distribution, Trucking Service 
Merchandise Storage and Distribution a Speciality 


Member A.W.A.—ind. W.A. 
Pool Cars Solicited 
Motor Trucks for Store Door Delivery. Our clients do the so RA do the 
rest. U. 8. Licensed and Bonded Canned Foods Warehouse L 12-4, 


Repassented by 
voRK cHicaco 
WEST 42ND St. PENN. 60008 1525 NEWSEREY AVE. 


CEDAR RAPIDS, IOWA [ 
AMERICAN TRANSFER & STORAGE CO. 


401-411 FIRST ST. Sete seer PHONE 2-1147 
General Merchandise Warchousing and Distribution. 
Cold 
Modern Brick Werehouse, Sprinklered 80,000 Square Feet. 
M. St. P. & P. Rd. trom 
Other Reeds. Motor Freight Terminal. Agent Greyves 


CEDAR RAPIDS, IA. 


Cedar Rat 


TRANSFER & STORAGE CO. 


3 FIREPROOF WAREHOUSE 
AND TRUCK TERMINAL ON TRAC 


All Modern Facilities For Efficient Warehousing 
and Distribution of Merchandise 
DAILY SERVICE IN EVERY DIRECTION 


DAVENPORT, IOWA | 
EWERT & RICHTER EXPRESS & STORAGE CO. 


At Davenport, lowa, Rock Island and Moline, Ill. 
Fireproof — on trackage. Phone Dial 3-3653. 


Branch office and Warehouse service—Missis- 
sippl Walley reaching 20 Million Consumers. 
Pool- and Stop- bution. 
Truck Terminal & Met 


Agents, ALLIED VAN LINES. 


DAVENPORT, IOWA | MEMBER AMERICAN CHAIN OF WAREHOUSES 


MERCHANTS wc... 
Ry. TRANSFER & STORAGE CO. Avs. 


ESTABLISHED 1903 
Merchandise Storage, Furniture Storage & 
Pool Car Distribution 


MEMBERS: A.W.A.—N.F.W.A.—IA.W.A 
AGENTS—ALLIED VAN LINES, inc. 


DES MOINES. IOWA | 
BLUE LINE STORAGE CoO. 
200-226 - Elm - Des Moines 9, Ia. 
Merchandinxe and Household Goods 
@ Private Siding — Free switch from 
any R.R. entering Des Moines 
DES MOINES, IOWA | Member American Chain of Warehouses 
TRY OUR SUPERIOR SERVICE 
51 years’ warehousing nationally — accounts 
gives you Guaranteed Service 
Daily reports of ee and attention to 


Storage 
Fire 
Preef ‘ a 
Ware- Mulberry 
house TRANSFER & STORAGE CO. Des Melece 6 
every detail 
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Ten Tenets for Better Business 


more efficient plant layouts, coordinat- 
ed with operations and products. 


7. Install a Scientific Wage Incen- 
tive Plan. Among the most vital and 
farsighted procedures in management 
is job analysis, that i is, breaking down 
jobs into their various elements, job 
standardization, performance stand- 
ards, and job pricing. Not only do 
these functions possess important 
values in themselves, but they form 
the basis for wage incentives, strong- 
ly advocated by the War Production 
Board as a means of lowering unit 
costs and increasing production. 


More than 50 per cent of all manu- 
facturers now use some form of wage 
incentives, but many of these plans 
are antiquated and need revision. In- 
centives should be extended to include 
indirect labor as well as ‘direct, and 
should also be applied to supervisory 
and key personnel as a reward for 
holding down expenses. 


8. Seek Constant Improvement of 
All Methods. As I have already 
stated, scientific business principles 


(Continued from page 42) 


are permanent, but methods change. 
The advent of new machinery, the 
manufacture of entirely new products, 
the introduction of different industrial 
objectives, will bring about many 
transformations. 


In the postwar period the need for 
constantly improving methods in 
various mechanical aids, and in em- 
ploye-management relations, will be 
imperative. Great stress will be 
placed upon better ways of handling 
and stimulating workers which will 
lead directly to greater production 
and lower unit costs. Also, improved 
methods in materials handling may 
achieve substantial savings iy labor 
and in smoother flow of production. 


9. Set Up and Maintain High 
Standards of Quality Through Con- 
trol. One of the first matters to be 
considered by a manufacturer is waste 
due to rejects. This waste should be 
controlled by setting ‘up quality 
standards and tieing in responsibility 
for quality with the functional chart. 
Control of quality can be maintained 


through a system of complete anj 
scientific inspection. 


10. Make Sure of Your Markets 
In the scramble for markets after 
the war, the greatest sales responsi. 
bility will be selecting and acquiring 
markets and charting sales and dis. 
tribution. To this end it is absolutely 
imperative that a very careful and 
comprehensive analysis be made both 
of present and potential markets, Ol 
markets may have migrated. New 
markets will have to be built wy, 
Domestic and foreign competition 
will need to be faced. 


Only by market analysis can busi- 
ness avoid the tremendous waste of 
money and effort that would be caused 
by advertising and sales effort ex. 
panded in wrong directions. 


tried and thoroughly tested. They ar 
based on the axiom: to plan soundly 
you must use facts, not guesses, 


DES MOINES, IOWA | 


112-128 TENTH ST. 


Car Distribution 


MASON CITY, IOWA | 


CADWELL STORAGE & MOVING CO. 


Private si CM&S tehing rocity— 


pa sam sq. ft. Dry Storage Space. 
ECIALIZE IN POOL CAR DISTRIBUTION wih 
LOCAL CARTAGE FACILITIES. Member I.W.A. 


MASON CITY, IOWA j A. W. A.—May. W. A 


MASON CITY WAREHOUSE! 
CORPORATION 


Packing & Crating, 
nce ne. Local Transfer, 
Local and Long Distance Private 


DES MOINES, IOWA 


MEMBER 


WATERLOO, IOWA | 


IOWA WAREHOUSE CO. 
Fireproof Warehouse Motor Truck Service 


Distributing and Warehousing All 
Classes of Merchandise and House- 
hold Goods 


KANSAS CITY, KANSAS 


INTER-STATE 
MOVING AND STORAGE COMPANY 
FIREPROOF WAREHOUSE 
18th & MINNESOTA, KANSAS CITY 2 
Packing, Moving, Storing and Shipping. Private Sidiss 


Agent fer Allied Van Lines, Ine 
L. J. CANFIELD, Prepricter Telephone Dr. 3490 


DUBUQUE, IOWA | COMPLETE 
DISTRIBUTION SERVICES 


222,000 sq. ft. of floor space in buildings of brick-concrete- 
steel construction. Chicago-Great Western R. R. siding with 
10 car capacity. Free switching with Federal Barge Lines. 


insurance rates. Complete-Motor-Freight-Facilities. 

Pool car distribution—all kinds. Merchandise & House- 

hold Goods Storage, industrial and office space for rent. 
Write today 


DUBUQUE STORAGE ry TRANSFER CO. 


3000 JACKSON ST. DUBUQUE, IOWA 
Member of lowa Warehouse Ass'n. 
Chieage Representative: National Warehousing Service, 510 W. Rescevelt 
Rd. (7) — Tel, Camal 5742 


NATIONAL FURNITURE WAREHOUSEMENS ASSN. 
Aged ALLIED VAN LINES, wc 
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I firmly believe that if business and 
industry will embrace these 10 tenets\mllell 
of good business, they will reach new 
heights of activity and service. The i 
principles enumerated have all been 
. WARED 
Mt 

t MERCHANDISE ae Z FURNITURE 
ablished 1880 
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SONS, KANSAS | Member of A.W.A. 
PARSONS COLD STORAGE COMPANY 


2021 GABRIEL AVE. 
COLD STORAGE AND MERCHANDISE WAREHOUSING 
POOL CAR AND SPOT STOCK DISTRIBUTION 
QUICK SERVICE AND REASONABLE RATES 


om siding on MK&T—Free switching. Pick up ra | delivery service 
Hi Motor Freight lines operating out of our termina 


IOWA—KANSAS—KENTUCKY—LOUISIANA 
WIGHITA, KANSAS Chas. Knorr, Mgr. 


MID-CONTINENT WAREHOUSE COMPANY 


619 East William St., Wichita 2. 
MERCHANDISE STORAGE DISTRIBUTION 


A SUPERIOR SERVICE REASONABLY 
AND INTELLIGENTLY RENDERED 


olutely WAREHOUSES FOR MERCHANDISE & HOUSEHOLD 
WICE DAILY TRUCK SERVICE TOPEKA-KANSAS CITY 


te and 
“ate TOPEKA TRANSFER and STORAGE Co., Inc. 
quiring Established 1880 


ul and CITY-WIDE DELIVERY SERVICE wt 
Private Switch Coomections AT & SF, ORI & P, U.P. and M.P. WICHITA.KANSAS ETS— | Mo. 
‘lt KANSAS LOUISVILLE, KY. | 
etition 

and Louisville Public Warehouse Company 
n busi arehousing Service 131 EAST MAIN ST., LOUISVILLE 2 


aste of 
caused 
ort ex- 


Brokers Office & Warehouse Co. 


149 North Reek Island Ave., Wichita 2 
B. W. BILLINGSLEY, JB., Manager 
Member of American Chain of Warehouses 


25 WAREHOUSES 944,000 SQUARE FEET 


Louisville Member 
AMERICAN CHAIN—DISTRIBU TION SERVICE, INC. 
Gen’l Mdse. H. Geods 


2ss and 


MITA, KANSAS | 


MEMBER 


= Write or Wire 


TRANSFER & STORAGE CO. 


125 Neo. Roek Island Ave., Wichita 2 
Fireproof Storage and Sprinkler System 


NEW ORLEANS, LA. | 


Member of A.W.A. 


Independent Warehouse Co., Inc. 


2800 CHARTRES ST., New Orleans 17 
Specializing in MDSE Distribution 
Opernting Under Federal 

All conerete Warehouses, sprinkiered, low rat Low, ow handling 
costs. Located on Mississippi! River—sh tion. Switching 


connections with all rail lines. State Bonded. Inquiries Solicited. 


ulysis that our product needed im- 
wement, to equal or become supe- 
ir to that of our competitor. We 
uildn’t fool our competitor by chang- 
g the color of our package or 
manging its name. We would get 
wit into quality, improve our mar- 
ting and get back into the position 
t formerly occupied. 


ublem Must Be Analyzed 


Now let’s discuss our approach to 
O lividuals and groups of people. I 
that here the quality of our pub- 
telations must be analyzed. We 
= ist approach that problem as we 
mild one dealing with a product. 
@ quality of our public relations 
ends entirely upon our basic phi- 
wphy. A public relations man can- 
#go out and manufacture a phi- 
wphy that doesn’t exist in manage- 
nt, and advertising cannot success- 
uly continue to sell beyond the qual- 
iY of the product. 
! The philosophy I am talking about 
2 lst be a sincere desire to preserve 
tthings we enjoy. I refer particu- 
ty to our freedom—and we cer- 
ily want to preserve that. Such a 
tilosophy must be accepted by our 


(Continued from page 39) 


stockholders, our directors, and man- 
agement. 

At present, we are blaming the 
government for all our ills. We are 
resisting restrictions on our freedom 
as we have known it in the past. Yet 
from the few examples I have given 
you (and I am sure everyone in this 
room has made similar observations) 
we must admit that most such re- 
strictions have been the result of our 
own abuses of that freedom. 


Management Responsibility 


We in management recognize our 
deep responsibility as custodians of 
stockholders’ money. The new phi- 
losophy I mention is one which would 
require business also to accept the 
fact that it is the custodian of a sys- 
tem—free enterprise, if you wish to 
call it that. Our stockholders suffer 
losses if we are careless in our busi- 
ness judgment. Our fellow Americans 
suffer if we abuse our freedom in the 
conduct of our system of private en- 
terprise. Every one of us is willing 
to admit, if we think deeply enough, 
that the social and economic standards 
of the people in this country are a 
by-product of business. Even our gov- 
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What Is Public Relations? 


ernment officials are beginning to say 
and recognize the fact that only busi- 
ness activity can create jobs and good 
jobs. If the social and economic 
standards are a by-product—and I 
am sure they are—shouldn’t we in- 
terest ourselves in the quality of that 
by-product just as much as in the 
quality of the immediate and direct 
product? 

Let us compete in creating better 
social and economic standards as we 
compete to increase the quality of our 
products. If the public benefits from 
competition in our direct production, 
is there not some advantage in in- 
jecting a little competition into the 
by-product so that all, rather than a 
few, may benefit? 


Whse. Bought. 


Bonded Warehouse Co., Inc., has 
been purchased by William Ray and 
L. T. France who have changed its 
name to Bonded Distribution and 
Storage Co. The business is located 
at 710 South Palafox St. France, who 
began as manager of the company last 
spring, will continue in that capacity. 
He was formerly associated with the 
U. S. Rubber company. 
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Changes in Railroad Car Design Needed 


considerable difficulty is experienced 
putting a conveyor and 4 ft. pallets 
into refrigerator cars. 


It would be safe to say that box 
ears should not have door openings 
smaller than 12 ft. in width, and this 
should be a clear opening without any 
center obstruction. If it is necessa 
to place a center piece so as to loc 
the door in two sections then this cen- 
ter piece should be removable. 


Need of Standardization 


It is important that the railroads 
should get together and work to 
standard floor height dimensions so 
that standard platform heights may 
be developed for unloading platforms. 
It is important that the platforms 
and car floors should be more nearly 
at the same level. 


The overall height of cars, of 
course, is governed by the clearances 
of tunnels, bridges, etc., which occur 
on the right-of-ways, but there seems 
to be little objection to the overall 
height of the newer cars. There has 
been some objection, however, to the 
low door openings in some of the old 
ears, and it is suggested that door 


(Continued from page 57) 


New Box Cars 


Grand Trunk Western Railroad has 
ordered 500 box cars from Pressed 
Steel Car Co., Inc., Pittsburgh, Pa., 
it has been announced by C. A. Skog, 
railway company general manager. 
These cars, to be delivered this year, 


. are required to handle the increasing 


freight traffic over Grand Trunk 
lines. Of steel-sheathed wood-lined 
construction and of 40-ton capacity, 
they will have an inside dimension of 
50 ft., 6 in. long; 9 ft., 2 in. wide; 
and 10 ft., 6 in. high. Exterior finish 
will be in standard box car red with 
white lettering. 


openings should be made as high as 
possible, 


Car floors will have to be strength- 
ened to permit the use of heavy in- 
dustrial equipment without requiring 
the necessity of putting steel plates 
in the car to distribute the load of 
the truck over the floor area. All car 


door fixtures should be arranged » 
that they do not interfere with th 
use of bridge plates between car ani 
platform. 


It is realized that the railroads 
have a considerable amount of equip. 
ment already in operation, and a lo 
of this cannot be remodeled. Certainly 
railroad equipment designers should 
make surveys to determine the mod 
ern methods of materials handling 
and then build their cars in such 4 
way that they will be more suited tp 
the use of this gn 

The mere fact that new cars ar 


being built on the old design, with m 
changes being made in their construe. 
tion, and with door openinzs 6 ft 
wide, despite the increased amount of 
shipments by palletized unit loads 
both by the Army and Navy, and de 
spite the fact that so much difficulty 
has been experienced with small 


doors, indicates that no serious 
thought has been given to this 
problem. 

A Big Job 


Now is the time for the railroads 
to give consideration to this subject. 


EK. B. FONTAINE, Pres. & Mgr. 


Commercial Terminal 
Warehouse Company 
INCORPORATED 
Modern Merchandise Warehouses 


A dependable ageney for the 
distribution of merehandise 
and manufactured products. 


NEW ORLEANS, LA. | 


Storage Cartage Forwarding 
Distributing Bean Cleaning 
us and Grading Fumigating 


Office 402 No. Peters 


—_— Street 
New York—Chisage NEW ORLEANS 16 LOUISIANA 


NEW ORLEANS, LA. oricans 


MALONEY TRUCKING & STORAGE, Ine. 


133 NORTH FRONT ST., NEW ORLEANS 1! 
aa Able servant to the PORT OF Ad onan 
ete lom—Welghing—F orwardiag— 
Sprinklered Risk. 

UNITED STATES AND STATE BONDED 
wtw ALLIED DISTRIBUTION Inc cmc aso 


NEW ORLEANS, LA. | 


T. BE. GANNETT, Owner 


P=). Standard Warehouse Company 
i 100 Poydras St., New Orleans 8, La. 
‘CEH Complete Warehousing Service | 


NEW ORLEANS, LA. ousias Shipside Storage Corporation 


Represented by 
Distribution 


Douglas Public Service Corporation 


New York Chicago New Orleans 1, La. 
ax Sprinklered storage — 
ro 1,050,000 square feet. 


Mdse. and Furniture. 
Switch track capacity — 
100 cars. 

Nine warehouses, conve- 
nient to your 

Loans made against nego- 
tiable receipts. 

Trucking Department op- 
erating 105 trucks. 
ne Rates i2¢ to 


SHREVEPORT, LA. | 


SPECIALIZING IN 


MERCHANDISE STORAGE and POOL CAR DISTRIBUTION 


Private 
service, . . Low insurance rate .. . Truck connections with all motor freight lines... | 


The Distribution Center 
of ARK.—LA.—TEX. 


Modern fireproof facilities with sprinkler system . . siding . . . Watehmas 
Courteous, efficient service for thirty-two years . . . IF you want your customers 


get the best in Distribution Services HAVE HERRIN HANDLE!! 
HERRIN TRANSFER and WAREHOUSE CO., INC. 
MARSHALL AT DAVIS STREET, SHREVEPORT 94 
Household Goods Storage and Transfer. Trucking Delivery Service. 


BANGOR, MAINE | 
McLAUGHLIN WAREHOUSE CO. 
Established 1875 Incorporated 1918 


General Storage and Distributing 


Rail and Water Connection—Private Siding 
Member of A.C.W.—A.W.A—N.F.W.A.—Agent A.V.L. 
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For Details See Directory Issuc 


WLTIMORE, MD. | 
BALTIMORE FIDELITY WAREHOUSE CO. 


Hillen & High Sts., Baltimore 2 


T. E. WITTERS, President 
Baltimore’s Most Modern Merchandise Warehouses 
Rail and Water Facilities 
Pool Car Distribution—Storage— Forwarding 

¢ Siding Western Maryland Railway 


LOUISIANA—MAINE—MARYLAND—MASSACHUSETTS 


BOSTON, MASS. | Operated by Boston Tidewater Terminal, Inc. 


CHARLES RIVER STORES 


131 


BEVERLY STREET—BOSTON 14, MASS. 


Located within the ci 
its. Adjacent to Ni 

tion. Brick and concrete 
buildings, some sprin- 
klered and heated. A.D.T. & Maine RR. 


lim- burglary-alarm service. 
Sta- 300,000 square feet U. S. 


Reve- 


MLTIMORE, MD, 


ase Baltimore Storage Co., Inc. 


N. W. Cor. Charles and 26th Sts. 
Baltimore 18 
MODERN FIREPROOF WARENOUSE. EVERY FACILITY 
FOR THE HANDLING OF YOUR SHIPMENTS. 
Exclusive Agents for 
AERO MAYFLOWER TRANSIT CO. 
Vans Coast to Coast Canada and Mexiee 


Incerperated 1905 


WLTIMORE, MD. | 
CAMDEN WAREHOUSES 


- Rm. 201, Camden Sta., Baltimore 1 
Operating Terminal Warehouses on Tracks of 
The Baltimore & Ohio Railroad Co. 

A.D.T. Private Watchman, Sprinkler 
Storage—Distribution—Forwarding 


Tobacco Inspection and Export—Low Insurance Rates 
Consign Via Baltimore & Ohio Railroad 


-CLARK-REID CO., 


GEO. E. MARTIN, President 


GREATER BOSTON service 


BOSTON, MASS. | 


CONGRESSSTORES, Inc. | 


38 STILLINGS ST., BOSTON 10 


GENERAL MERCHANDISE STORAGE 
Central Location—Personal Service 
Pool Car Distribution 
Sidings on N. ¥Y., N. H. & H. R. R. 

Member 
Mes. 


A.D.T. Service 


MITIMORE, MD. 


0. $. Customs 
Draymen 


ain Office: 6200 Bik. Philadelphia Rd. 


DAVIDSON 


TRANSFER & STORAGE CO. 


Househeld Geuds and 
—Unerating—Speeial Flat Bed Trucks for Lift Cases. 


Martin J. Reilly, Pres. A. Bernard Heine, Vice-Pres. 


FIDELITY ave 


Baltimore's Modern Fireproof Warehouse 
‘8 Efficiently Served All Collections Promptly Remitted 
: MOTOR FREIGHT SERVICE 

id Goods Poo! Car Distribution 


Member cf Wi 
Agent fer Allied Van Lines, Ine, 


ULTIMORE, MD. { 


BOSTON, MASS. 


Established 1896 


3175 Washington St. 


Member May W. A. 


BOSTON, MASS. | 
FITZ WAREHOUSE CORPORATION 


operating 
ALBANY TERMINAL STORES 
137 Kneeland Street, Boston 11 
MERCHANDISE STORAGE 
@ A. R.R. Delivery 


mew voRK ALLIED DISTRIBUTION INC 
WEST 42ND ST. PENN 6.0006 1525 NEWOERRY AVE. MON 


BOSTON, MASS. | 


4 VAN Hoosac Storage and Warehouse Company 
rman LINES Lechmere Square, East Cambridge 41, Boston 
any ts FREE AND BONDED STORAGE 
he STORAGE WAREHOUSES A.D.T. Automatic Fire Alarm 
524 to 534 WEST LAFAYETTE AVE., BALTIMORE 17 Direct Track Connection B. & M. R. R. 
The Most Complete Moving and Storage Organization in Baltimore. ll 
MD. | BOSTON, MASS. |" w. 4. xexso A. WALTER LARKIN 
Pres. Treas. & Mgr. 
10k | SECURITY STORAGE CO. J. L. KELSO COMPANY 
chmat 
| 15 W. North Ave., Baltimore 1 General 


EFFICIENT WAREHOUSEMEN 
MOTOR VAN SERVICE 
RESPONSIBLE AND COURTEOUS MANAGEMENT 


UNION WHARF, BOSTON 13 
Cennecting all railronds via A.D.T. Service 
Union Freight Raltlrond Co, Motor Truck Service 
Member of Mass, W. A. 


Founded 1893 


TERMINAL WAREHOUSE CO. 


avis & Pleasant Sts., Baltimore 2 
Modern Warenouses on tracks 
oO ennsylvania Railroad Company. 
8750 
ruckin orage 
A.D.T. Watchmen 
it Car Distribution 
Financing Bended Space 


Associated Warehouses tne.. mew’ York and Chiesee 


BOSTON 13, MASS.[453 commERcial StREET 
MERCHANTS WAREHOUSE 


Specially equipped to handle bale and bag 
commodities. Private railroad siding connect- 
ing all railroads. Free and’ bonded storage. 


A. W.A. M. W. A. 
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Agents: Allied Van Lines ... Member N. F. W. A. 
WITIMORE, MD. 7 
inc. 
ly 
BULTIMORE, MD. 
| 


LYNN, MASS. | 


MASSACHUSETTS—-MICHIGAN 


BOSTON, MASS. | 
j QUINCY MARKET COLD STORAGE 
AND WAREHOUSE COMPANY 


NEW BEDFORD, MASS. | 


IN THE 


NEW BEDFORD AREA 


LYNN STORAGE WAREHOUSE CO. 
154-156 Pleasant St. 


The only Fireproof warehouses on the North Shore complete 
with every facility and private sidings for the storage and 
distribution of merchandise, automobiles and household 
goods. 100,000 sq. feet of space. 
Distributors—Pack Shi s—Movers 
Member N.F.W.A.-Mass. F.W.A. 


Incorporated 1881 os the Best is 
i Bost 
tts _ NEW BEDFORD STORAGE 
BOSTON, MASS. | *\ WAREHOUSE CO. 
WIGGIN TERMINALS, Inc. 3 MODERN WAREHOUSES 
50 Terminal St. Boston (29) Mass. FURNITURE STORAGE DEPARTMENT 
STORAGE pay: SERVING NEW BEDFORD—CAPE cop— 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS. | 


ATLANTIC STATES WAREHOUSE AND 
COLD STORAGE CORPORATION 
385 LIBERTY ST., SPRINGFIELD 1 
G I Merch and Household Goods Storage. Cold Storage ix 
Butter, Eggs, Poultry, Cheese, Meats and Citrus Fruits 
B. & A. Sidings and N. Y.N. H. & H.R. B. and B. & M. BR. 
Trucking Service to suburbs and towns within a radius of {ify 


miles. 
Momber of A.W.A.—M.W.A. 


PITTSFIELD, MASS. | 


T. ROBERTS & SONS, INC. 
Local and Long Distance Furniture Moving 


Fireproof Sterage Warehouses 
Heusehold Goods St — Shipping 


TFORD DESPATC 
REHOUSE CO., 


BIRNIE AVENUE, SPRINGFIELD, 


F. G. Mooney. Pres. . 


DIRECT R.R. SIDING 


orage 
Merchandise Stora Distribution 
Pool Car 
B. & A. an. OR ANY 


facilities . 
and Massachusetts at Bridgeport and 
Members: NFWA—AWA—ACW—AYVL Agents 


They should start immediately to de- 
velop suggested designs, and send 
them out to industrial engineers for 
criticism and recommendations as to 
how the design will fit their réquire- 
ments or how it can be improved. 
The job is too big for any one com- 
pany or engineering department to 


cover completely. Possibly the Assn. 
of American Railroads could under- 
take a study of this important sub- 
ject, so as to bring about greater 
standardization in cars and improve 
their design, with the idea of facili- 
tating quicker loading and unloading 
by mechanical means. 


Books and 


Motor Trucks in Battle Dress. Latest edi- 
tion Motor Truck Facts, biennial publication, 
Automobile Mfrs. Assn. Summary of basic 
truck, highway standards prepared by Na- 
tional Interregional Highway Committee for 
Federal Government as means for ending in- 
terstate conflict. Automobile Mfrs. Assn., 
New Center Building, Detroit, Mich. 


Massachusetts: oe of the Air Universe. 
Illustrated booklet Massachusetts’ ad- 
vantages as air, sea, rail transportation cen- 
ter. Published by Massachusetts Development 
and Industrial Commission. (Wellington) 


FCB Bulletin No. 45. Illustrated, 28-p. re- 
vised edition standard dictionary of terms for 
use in describing containers; loading, bracing 
methods for fruits, fresh (not cold packed or 
frozen) ; vegetables, fresh or green (not cold 
packed or frozen). Assn. of American Rail- 
roads, Freight Container Bureau, 30 Vesey 
St., New York 7, N. Y. 


Your Fire Protection Insurance Palicy. 12 
p. describing, illustrating seven basic fire ex- 
iaediier types. Also, So Swift, So Safe, So 
Sure, discussing vaporizing liquid type ex- 
nguisher use and features. General Detroit 
Corp., 2270 E. Jefferson Ave., Detroit 7, Mich. 
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Catalogs 


Foamite Single and Dual Applicators for 
Emergency Use on Oil Tank Fires. Describ- 
ing various aluminum foam applicator types 
now available. American-LaFrance-Foamite 
Corp., Elmira, N. Y 


Hot Dip Tanks. Illustrated catalog. 8 p. 
Complete specifications on wide range of hot 
dip tanks with capacities from 11 to 640 gal. 
Automotive, aviation, marine and F oe mo- 
tor; radiator, parts cl 
Aeroil Burner Co., Inc., West New one N. J. 


What it takes to be a retailer. Colored, 
business envelope size booklet for service men 
and women planning to go into business for 
themselves after the war. Domestic Distribu- 


tion Department, Chamb of C ce of 


the U 


Eimac News. 18-p. illustrated booklet on 
vacuum tubes; packaging of. Industrial edi- 
tion, new project of Eitel McCullough, Inc., 
San Bruno, Cal. 


Pesco Hydrolease and Pesco Univac. 4-p. 
color leaflets with charts on hydraulic clutches 
and hydraulic brakes. Pesco Products Co., 
Division Borg-Warner, 11610 Euclid Ave., 
Cleveland 6, O. 
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a minimum of 30,000 lb. By doing s 
you not only enable us to cut down al 
freight costs, but you are also cutting 
down on breakage which usually 0 Of 
curs both in ].c.l. and 1.t.1. shipments 
Your customer also is assured 4 
faster delivery because ful] truck 
loads or carloads move right throug} 4 


to destination without the transfe 
ring of freight from one terminal t 
another, as is the case of l.c.l. an i 
1.t.1. shipments. 
Special Routing 


4. There are many orders ‘th 
come into us either from salesmen 
direct from customers, wherein 
special routing is requested. Whel 
ever feasible, we try to conform 
that request. However, under exis 
ing wartime conditions, we often ha 
to disregard a customer’s 
and ship as circumstances and condi WADIN 
tions warrant. The reasons for th 
should always be made clear 
customer. 
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farm Bureau Group 
Wants World Trade 


} (Continued from page 21) 


sould enable domestic producers to 
meet world prices through export 
gbsidies; and ways and means 
hould be sought to provide other na- 
fons with dollar exchange with 
shich to buy our surpluses.” 

The Federation “deplored” the se- 
wey placed around the Hot Springs 
ternational food conference, which 
t declares, was “unwarranted.” A 
mand was made for inclusion of 
mpresentatives of agricultural pro- 
jcers in the proposed International 
fod and Agriculture Organization, 
ad that the work of this proposed 
ency be coordinated with the pro- 


) mams of existing and other proposed 
mternational organizations. (Slaw- 
wn) 


locific Car & Foundry 
Acquires Kenworth 


Pacific car and foundry Co. acquired 
mirolling interest in Kenworth 
fer Truck & Bus, Seattle, Wash. 
However, it is emphasized no 
Menge is planned for the duration in 
mration of the corporation since 
Mma organizations will devote their 
@ts exclusively to fulfilling war 
miracts. (Haskell) 


Liability of Carriers 
For Loss and Damage 


(Continued from page 28) 


a jury to decide in each individual 
case. As a rule, the burden of proof 
is on the claimant to demonstrate un- 
reasonable delay. 

On the other hand, when a com- 
mon carrier undertakes to transport 
freight from one point to another 
the law implies a contract that the 
freight shall be delievered within a 
reasonable time. Consequently, if 
damage results from failure, without 
good excuse, to deliver the goods at 
destination within a reasonable time, 
the carrier is liable for such ar ge 

In claims for damage caused by 
delay each case must be judged on 
its merits. 

In handling all claims it is weli to 
remember that the carrier is insurer 
of the tariff while in transit and the 
freight rate includes this liability. 


There are only five reasons which 
exempt a carrier from its liability 
as insurer. These are: an act of God, 
such as an earthquake, unusual storm 
and the like; an act of the public 
enemy, which means hostile troops or 
mobs but not strikers; fault of the 
shipper, such as defective loading of 
the goods in cars moving under ship- 
per’s load and count; the inherent 
nature of the shipment, such as over- 
ripe fruit or vegetables; and the op- 
eration of the law, such as the seizure 
of the freight for debt by officers of 
the law. 

Volumes can be and have been writ- 
ten on the subject of loss and damage 
claims. Enough has been indicated 
here to show that it is a matter that 
requires careful attention and com- 
monsense. 


Company Transfer 


International Derrick & Equipment 
Co., Torrance, Cal., has been taken 
over by the Dresser Industries, Inc., 
Cleveland, O., according to announce- 
ment by L. R. Wells, president of 
International. The International- 
Stacey Corp. of Columbus, O., which 


held the major financial control of the 
Torrance concern, has been dissolved. 
The California company will retain 
its present name and identity. O. M. 
Havekott has been named a director 
of Dresser Industries, Inc. (Herr) 


INGFIELD, MASS. 


J. J. Sullivan The Mover, Inc. 


Fireproof Storage 


Offices: 385 LIBERTY ST., SPRINGFIELD 1 


HOUSEHOLD COODS STORACE, 4 
Shipping, Peel Car Distribution ef All 


Flect ef Meter Trucks 


DETROIT, MICH. | 


own om ROIT, MICH. 
cutting 


0¢ 


red 0 
truck 


ansfer 


if DETROIT STORAGE CO. 


Established 57 Years 


STORAGE WAREHOUSES 


Central Detroit Warehouse 


ALL OVER DETROIT 


MEMBER 


inal 


= Local and Long Distance Removals 


Foreign and Domestic Shipping 


Main Office 
2937 East Grand Boulevard 
Detroit 2 
rein Telephone Trinity 2-8222 


Wher 


aa 4444 LAWTON AVE. 
“DETROIT TERMINAL WAREHOUSES, INC. 
reques 

condi 
or thi 
to 


PRIVATE OFFICES 
DRY STORAGE 


RIVATE POLICE PROTECTION @ MOTORPOWER HANDLING EQUIPMENT 


Located in the heart of the wholesale and jobbing 
district, within a half-mile of all freight terminals. 
Modern buildings, lowest insurance rate in city. 


Warehouse & Terminals Corporation 
Wyoming and Brandt Avenues 


Modern concrete buildings, fully sprinklered, 
serving the west side of Detroit and the on of 


Dearborn. Specializing in heavy and light 
merchandise and liquid commodities in bulk. Con- 
nected directly with every railroad entering the city. 


Central Detroit Warehouse Co. 
Fort and Tenth Streets, Detroit 16, Mich. 


ptici 
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MICHIGAN 


DETROIT, MICH. 


GRAND TRUNK WAREHOUSE 
& COLD STORAGE COMPANY 


DETROIT 11, MICH. 
Ferry Ave., E. and Grand Trunk Railway 


Local, regional and storage-in-transit 
service, offering every facility known 
to modern distribution. 


New Trunk Line 
Ultra-Modern Terminal 
Plant Complete Service 
Continent-wide Connections 


DETROIT, MICH. [— 
Henry & Schram Storage & 


e 
Trucking Company 
“The Warehouse of Service” 
MERCHANDISE STORAGE—GENERAL TRUCKING 
CAR LOAD DISTRIBUTION 
Private Siding on 


Wabash—Canadian Pacific— Pennay). 
vania—Pere Marquette Railways 
A.D.T. Aere Automatic Fire Alarm ang 
A.D.T. Burglary and Fire Protectiog 
“Your Interests Are Always Ours’ 


1941-63 W. Fort Sirect 


DETROIT, MICH. | 


DETROIT 16, MICHIGAN 
Facing the Busiest 


Thoroughfare in D E T R 9 IT 


In this modern fireproof building you can have bright, 
inexpensive, specially designed offices under the sam 
roof with a complete warehouse and distribution services, 

150,000 sq. ft. located on Detroit's busiest thoroughfare 
Private siding facilities for 10 cars with free switching 
from all railroads. Large, enclosed loading dock. Our 
own trucks make prompt reshipment and city deliveries 


JEFFERSON 


1900 E. Jefferson Ave. DETROIT 7, MICHIGAN 


How to Make Piping Noiseless 


By W. F. Schaphorst 


EAD-SPLITTING noises are 

-4 often transmitted through metal 
piping—water hammer noises, me- 
chanics’ blows, vibration noises, hiss- 
ing sounds, ete. Little is ever done 
about it except, once in a while to 
cover the piping. That “helps” but 
the noises are merely “wrapped up,” 
not eliminated. Metals and liquids 
are better transmitters pf sound than 
are air and gases. 

This question, therefore, naturally 
suggests itself: 

Why not stop metal pipe noises by 
inserting isolated joints at occasional 
intervals? 


It can be done by following the same 
method that is so successfully em- 
ployed in isolating machinery vibra- 
tion. This writer recently put the 
question to concerns who are in the 
vibration isolation business and he re- 
ceived favorable replies. 

It was suggested that screwed 
flanges of ample dimensions be used 
with broad and thick cork gaskets. 
Cork is an excellent material for vi- 
bration isolation. The bolts, too, 
should be cork isolated at each end 
and should be completely surrounded 
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piping. 


by isolating material so that there 
will be no metal-to-metal contact in 
the joint whatever. 

Such a joint should prove to be 
leakless under high pressures and 
temperatures, and it should effectively 
stop sound waves through the metal 


Canvas and rubber joints are now 
successfully used on low pressure ven- 
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tilating ducts for eliminating me 
duct noises. 

The above method would elimina 
noises from high pressure piping, 
why not do it? It is entirely feasili 
vibration experts agree. Joints of th 
type will doubtless make their appe 
ance in the future. 


Army Accepts Tariff 
On Household Goods 


J. F. Rowan, executive secrets 
Household Goods Carriers’ Confereng 
ATA, has announced that a high 
objectionable War Department fo 
requiring van lines to bid on tral 
portation of household effects of mi 
tary officers and personnel has be 
drastically revised so that quotato 
henceforth will be on the basis of t 
industry’s regularly published 


‘ignated as WD AGO Form 56-1 

Mr. Rowan said. 
meETAL 
FLANGE signal victory for the household gov 
industry in that it will obviate 
“suessing” process necessitated wh 
the governmert called for bids. 3 
Rowan recalled that the 
Goods Carriers’ Conference had ? 
tested in a continuous seven-y4 
fight against the “guessing syst 
as a discrimination agairst housent 
goods movers. He pointed out that 
other movements of 
freight carriers duly filed tariffs 
ways have applied. 


The old form, lorg under van lig 
fire, is No. 224. The new form 1s 0 


le 


Revision, he declared, represents | 
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MICHIGAN—MINNESOTA 


peTROIT, MICH. LANSING, MICH. 
John F. lvory Stge. Co., Inc. FIREPROOF STORAGE CO. is 
y 430-440 No. Larch St., Lansing 2 
MOVING—PACKING—SHIPPING Meorchandice and 
STORAGE—PRIVATE SIDING —Modern Firepreet Bullding— 


LANSING, MICH. tor allied Von Lines, Inc. 
LANSING STORAGE 


oat Woodward Ave., Detroit 2, Mich. 
NG 


pETROIT, MICH. [ Established 1882 


Ki VERSIDE @ 


STORAGE & CARTAGE CO. . only _ in 
ag jusively household storage. 
Lecal and Long Distance Moving 
Personal Service Guaranteed "WE How" 
Members — A.W.A. — N.F.W.A. — Allied Van Lines ~ 440 No. Washington Ave., Lansing 30 


SAGINAW, MICH. 


BRANCH HOUSE SERVICE 
. - - AT WAREHOUSE COST 


e Itis posstite here to secure the same 

vice you would expect in your own branc Saschoun, 
but at less expense and without worry or trouble. 

e@ Saginaw is a distribution point for Northeastern 
Michigan. Every merchandise warehouse facility is 
available at Central-Warehouse Co. 

e Merchandise mg car distribution, 
daily direct service Faia within 76 miles by 
responsible carriers. 


CENTRAL WAREHOUSE CoO. 


DETROIT 


e755 FEF 


THE BEST IS 1840 No. Michigan Avenue SAGINAW, MICHIGAN 
«U.S. q AMERICAN WAREHOUSEMENS ASSOCIATION 
UNITED STATES WAREHOUSE COMPANY WEAPOLIS, 
DIVISION OF d e 617 WASHINGTON AVE., NO. 
UNITED STATES COLD STORAGE CORPORATION e 


OPERATING 
United States Cold Storage Corporation Chicage 
United States Cold Storage Company Kansas City 
United States Cold Storage Company Dalias 


MERCHANDISE & HOUSEHOLD GOODS 


LA BELLE SAFETY STORAGE & MOVING CO. 
708 Central Ave. Minneapolis 14, Minn. 
OPERATING AGENTS ALLIED VAN LINES > 
Fireproof Storage Wareh 

Large fleet of equipment for leeal and long 
distance moving. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. | 


ww MINNEAPOLIS TERMINAL WAREHOUSE CO. 


STORAGE — TRUCKING — POOL CAR 


HIC AC 


mtorr MICH. 


Members N. F. W. A. 


®@ Wolverine Storage Company, Inc. 
van lily @> 11850 E. Jefferson Ave., Detroit 14 


STORAGE PACKING new Complete Facilities At The Three Important Centers 
jate 
ed RAPIDS, MICH. | MINNEAPOLIS, MINN 
~iechifl! HE LARGEST COMPLETE WAREHOUSING AND ENTRAL an d klered—State Bonded. Pool cars distributed. 
DISTRIBUTING SERVICE IN GRAND RAPIDS 
ouseli i rears: 90% of All Commercial Storage end Pool Cars FACILITIES trailers—complete motor equipment. 
t that NORTHWESTERN TERMINAL CO. 
ariffs Hi WEST 42ND ST. PENN. 6-0068 “QR 1525 NEWBERRY AVE, MONSS3) Member: MINNEAPOLIS N. W. A. 
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WFA Reorganizes. 
Departments 


War Food Administrator Marvin 
Jones announced, effective Jan. 1, 
1945, changes in ‘the WFA of which 
the following are of interest to pub- 
lic warehousemen: 

Office of Distribution and Office of 
Production are abolished, and three 
new offices, each headed by a director, 
are established: Office of Basic Com- 
modities, Carl C. Farrington, director; 
Office of Marketing Services, Lee Mar- 
shall, director; Office of Supply, Lee 
Marshall, director. 

Functions of Office of Marketing 
Service will include, among others, 
Marketing Facilities Branch and 
Marketing Reports Division activities. 

Office of Supply functions will in- 
clude, among others, activities of 
Shipping and Storage Branch; admin- 
istration of certain War Food Orders; 
activities respecting plant facilities 
and financing, and relating to requisi- 
tioning of food and- acquisition of 
property. 

To Office of Basic Commodities are 
transferred functions of Commodity 
Credit Corp. relating to cotton, grain, 
general crops, hemp, oilseeds and 
sugar divisions. 

Directors Supply and Basic Com- 
modities will conduct disposal opera- 
tions with respect to food under Sur- 
plus War Property Act. 


Traffic Manager Available 


12 years’ experience full charge 
shipping, receiving, warehousing, 
distribution and purchasing. Thor- 
ough knowledge all phases traffic, 
rates, tariffs, transportation law 
and regulation. Capable handling 
men, large volume business. La- 
Salle graduate, age 34. 


Address Box A-215, care of D and W 
100 East 42nd St., New York 17 


Skunk Odor 
For Rats 
(Continued from page 64) 


tilize the extract, he said, so that the 
low temperature in a cold storage 
warehouse would serve to intensify 
and stabilize the odor, making it more 
pungent and efficient in its effects. 
The smell, he also declared, would 
be imperceptible to humans in the 
building and, if used near food, he 
said, he “does not think” the food 
would absorb the odor. Besides, he 
has developed another article, a deo- 
dorant, which, he stated, “will in two 
seconds eliminate all traces of the 
smell.” The rat repellent, he further 


explained, is applied like paint, 4 
first coat is required for “sizing” ang 
a second, possibly a third, for “perma. 
nent” treatment. (Slawson) 


British Woolen Group 
Seeks Export Trade 


National Wool Textile Export Corp, 
of Great Britain, a private enterprise, 
has opened New York City offices to 
foster relations between British 
woolen mills and their prewar egg. 
tomers. 

The organization, to serve ag q 
“source of information to enable Brit. 
ish manufacturers to style cloth suit. 
able for the American market,” has 
been in existence, although inactive, 
since 1940, when it became impossible 
for British woolen manufacturers to 
visit former customers, Offices in New 
York are the first promotional head 
quarters to be established. Similar 
set-ups in South America and elge 
where are not planned for the near 
future, it is said. 


Warehouse Purchase 
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= 
> 
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A syndicate has purchased the one- BIANS 


story warehouse, northeast corner of 
Elston Ave. and Willow St., Chicago, 
Ill., from the Marquette Cement Mfg. 
Co. for $136,300. (Toles) 


SECURITY WAREHOUSE COMPANY 


Competent and capable merchandise warehouseman 


General Offices: 334 N. Ist Street 


ST. PAUL, MINN. 


speed and 


A COMPLETE WAREHOUSING SERVICE 


Merchandise Storage — Cold Storage 
Pool Car Distribution 
Industrial Facilities 
Situated in the Midway, the center of the Twin City Metropoll- 


tan area, the logical warehouse from which the Twin Cities and 
the Crees Northwest om be served — one stock, with utmost 


charge to either eity. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. | 


Merchandise Storage 
ly Moter Freight Line Chieage te St. 


SKELLET COMPANY 


Household Goods 
Paul, Minne- 
apolis, Omaha, Kansas City and Denver. 
Censign Central States Freight Service at Chicage. 


251 — 6th Avenue So., Minneapolis 15 
Poel Car Distribution Freight Forward Superior 7 


CENTRAL WAREHOUSE COMPANY 
739 Pillsbury Avenue 


Paul 4, Minnesota 
by Inc. Third 
NEW YORK CITY 4 
3 Sutter 
BOwling Green 98-0006 


ROCHESTER, MINN. | 


10—1Ist Ave., S. 
Rochester, Minn. 


Merchandise and Household Goods Storage 
Leeal Pool Car Distribution 

Packing—Crating—Bonded Storage 

Loeal and Long Distance Moving 


ROCHESTER TRANSFER & STORAGE CO. 
E., "Phone 4515 


Member N.F.W.A. and Allled Van Lines, Mian. Nerthweet W.A. 


aT. = MINN. | 


A.W.A.—N.F.W.A.—Minn. N.W.A. 


WAREHOUSE C0. 


117 W. University Ave. 
St. Paul 3 


STORAGE 
MERCHANDISE & HOUSEHOLD GOODS 


ST. PAUL, MINN. amos 
Member of N.F.W 

Special attention 
fects of your offic 
m from er to St. 
HOUSEHOLD GOODS STORAGE 


Office & Warehouse: 332 


ven 


MERCHANDISE STORAGE 
Complete Branch Heuse Service 

STORAGE and 
TRANSFER 


Resabel Cor. E. 4th, St. Paul 1 


JOPLIN, MO. | 


co. 


SUNFLOWER LINES, INC. 


Suceessers 

1027-41 Virginia Ave. 
Distribution and sroteis of merchandise. 
ireproof otor 


F warehouses— 
On railroad siding—Lowest Insurance rates. 
PACKING—STORAGE—SHIPPING 


te Tonnies Transfer & Storage Ce. 
Joplin, Mo. 


van service. 


Agent for Greyvan Lines, ine. 
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CITY, MO. [ ink City 


4 ine A-B- FIREPROOF 


WAREHOUSE CO. 


1015 E. Eighth St. (6) 

~ Distribution Cars are so handled as to 
i) carefully safeguard your ewn inter- 
ests and those of your customers. 


hree Fireproef Constructed Warehouses 
Member of N.F.W.A. Agents Allied Van Lines, Ine. 


MINNESOTA—MISSOURI 


ST. LOUIS, MO. [~ 


AALCO MOVING & STORAGE CO. 
3519 Page Boulevard, St. Louis 6 
Nationwide Movers of Household Goods 


GENERAL OFFICES 
3519 Page Boulevard 
Agents for North American Van Lines 


nORTH 


UNSAS CITY, MOL 


Heredan d! 


EMcER oF 
a.c.w Ww. 
Club— 

Chamber of Commeres 


CITY? MO. > Established 1880 


NTRAL STORAGE CO 
Complete Merchandise Warchousing. 
Office—1422 ST.LOUIS AVE. 


(West 10th Street) 


INSAS CITY, MO. City's Finest Warehouses" 


(ROOKS TERMINAL WAREHOUSES, INC. 


1104 Union Ave., Kansas City 7 


FINAN BEST RAILROAD 
A.D BURGLAR ALARM IN THE HEART OF at 
INSURANCE Rates FREIGHT house 
OL ROOM FACILITIES WHOLESALE DISTRICT 


Brokers’ Warehouse, Seeurity Terminal Warehouse 


CITY, MO. | 


Mea, 


400,000 sq. ft. 
Trackage on 
four railroads 
Truck docks— 
Low Insurance 


AND 


WSTRIBUTION 


ST. LOUIS AVE. 
& MULBERRY ST. 


‘erchandise Warehouses, Inc. 


SAS CITY, MO. “Right in the Midst of Business” 
COMPLETE WAREHOUSE FACILITIES 


for the proper Storage and Distribution of your 
Merchandise in the Kansas City trade area. 


POOL CAR DISTRIBUTION 


We invite your Inquiries. 
« Represented ty 


voRK ALLIED DISTRIBUTION INC cHicaGo 
WEST 42ND ST. PENN. 6.0966 1525 NEWBERRY AVE. 


DWEST TERMINAL WAREHOUSE CO. 
2020-24 Walnut Street, Kansas City 10, Mo. 


Ovned and Operated by the ST. LOUIS TERMINAL WAREHOUSE CO., St. Louis, Mo 


$T. LOUIS, MO. [ 


for 
conscientious 
handling of 


fine furniture 


Storage & Moving 
5201 DELMAR, ST. LOUIS 8 


4 
COMPETENT: 


Fit; able; suitable; qualified; moderate. Forty years of efficient, 
progressive organization makes this definition stick. It’s ex- 
actly the basis of our theory of operation. We know that: 
trained and experienced personnel round out an organization 
that can lay indisputable claim’ to the slogan—-Compact, 
Complete, Competent. 


[= LONG WAREHOUSE 


SI LOWS... ly by the 


ion. 
RUTGER STREET Connections 
MAIN & RUTGER STS, ST LOUS 4, 


A.D.T. Burglar & Sprinkler Alarms. 
200,000 Sq. Feet 


of Service Chicago 
BONDED 


Randolph 4458 


CITY, MO. 


Established 1903 


XL CAR TERMINAL—Spacious, enclosed, sheltered loading 
wck, facing wide Street in Wholesale and Shipping District on 
O-Alton Railroad siding. 


MERCHANDISE STORAGE — GENERAL CARTAGE 
Sprinklered—A.D.T.—Fleet modern Equipment 


ONLY WAY TRANSFER & WAREHOUSE CO. 


1400-10 St. Lovis Avenue, Kansas City 7 


Low Insurance 
ST. LOUIS, MO. | 


SLOAN’S 


MOVING AND STORAGE CO. 


5619 DELMAR BLVD., ST. LOUIS 12 


70,000 of MODERN ficer space. Firepreet, 
expert service "Te and 


Exclusive agents Unites’ ve Van 
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MISSOURI—MONTANA—NEBRASKA—NEW HAMPSHIRE 
ST. LOUIS, MO. ST. LOUIS, MO. | 


Facilities Tyler Warehouse & Cold Storage Co. 
plus Service Merchandise and Cold Storage 


To Meet Your Warehousing Unexcelled service at lower rates 
and Distribution Requirements Pool Car Distribution and Forwarding 
200 Dickson St. St. Louis 6, Mo, 


Louis 
TERMINAL WAREHOUSE CO 
ana 


WEST 
TERMINAL WARESOUS 


CO 


“The Home of 
Distrib 


In the Heart of St. Louis eres 


our Organization. 


20 Years of E. 


Oun Pactlities: 


|ST. LOUIS TERMINAL WAREHOUSE CO. 


“SERVING INOUSTRY FOR TWENTY YEARS” 
General Offices * 826 Clark Avenue * St. Louis 2, Mo. * MAin 4927 


NEW YORK OFFICE 
250 Park Avenue (17) 
Plaza 3-1235 


4 


Industrial and Wholesale Districts 
One Contact, One Responsibility and rates no higher through 


to assure you of groper handling of your merchandise and 
prompt courteous service to your customers. 


Central Location, Protection, Special Space, Cleanliness, 
Switchboard, Order Dept., Complete Stock 
Control and Records, Monthly Inventories, 
: Traffic & Legal Dept., and Bonded Employees. 


CHICAGO OFFICE 
53 West Jackson (4) 
Harrison 1496 


Member of A.W.A.—Mo.W.A.—St.L.M.W.A. 


Mec AMERICAN WAREHOUSEMENS ASSOCIATION 


SEDALIA, MO. [ 


mM g Responstbiiity 


MIDDLETON STORAGE 


118 N. Lamine St. Phone 946 Sedalia, Missouri 
Heusehold Goods and Commer- 
etal Stering, 

Packing and Shipping 
Leeal and Long Distance Hauling 
Pool Car Distribution Private Switch 


Moving, Crating, 


SPRINGFIELD, MO. [— 


GENERAL WAREHOUSE CORPORATION 


601 N. National Ave., Springfield, Missouri 
Phone 236 


Merchandise and Household Goods 
Storage and Distribution 
100,000 square feet, sprinklered 
Pool Car Distribution 
Member A.W.A.—N.F.W.A.—Mo.W.A. 


cult, 
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Bekins Celebrates Golden Anniversary 
By Taking on Extra War Packing Jobs 


Bekins Van & Storage Co., Los An- 
geles, Cal., which celebrates its 50th 
anniversary this year, has taken on 
extra war duties despite crowded 
schedules. Its newest wartime assign- 
ment is packing machinery and equip- 
ment for shipment to Russia. 

The packing job, it is said, calls 
for unusual precautions and rigid 
specifications so that every shipment 
will make the difficult 10,000-mile 
journey in perfect condition. Sume of 
the crates measure 1600 cu. ft. in size 
with a total weight of 18,000 lb. 

Previous experience with heavy 
shipments to Russia has proved valu- 
able on the present job, the manage- 
ment states. Early in 1940 oil well 
. equipment weighing 30 tons was 
packed and shipped to Vladivostok. 

In addition to crating and shipping 
of machinery, Bekins has the con- 
tract for packing hundreds of desks 
consigned to Hawaii for use by the 
Navy. A regular “assembly line” 
packing system was evolved by Bekins 
men to facilitate handling the big 
poe Each crated desk weighs about 


Not long ago Bekins was awarded 
the Army contract for Los Angeles 
County to pack, crate, ship and store 
personal belongings for U. S. Army 
personnel. This is the sixth straight 
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year Bekins has been awarded this 
contract, handled by its Los Angeles, 
Pasadena, Long Beach, Glendale, 


CONVENIENCE in ordering, shipping and 
storing; protection; and positive identifica- 
tion are some benefits which the Carboloy 
Co., Detroit 32, Mich., maintains is offered 
in its new "standard packaging" program, 
under which tools and tips are now carried 
in stock packaged ready for shipment in 
various quantities. Standard tools are fur- 
ther safe-guarded from chipping and shank 


Beverly Hills, Hollywood, Santa 
Monica and Wilmington offices. 

Bekins expects 1945, its Golden 
Anniversary Year, to be the busiest 
in the company’s history. 


Cabot Carbon Co. 
Buys Florida Plant 


Cabot Carbon Co., subsidiary 
Godfrey I. Cabot, Inc., Boston 
planned purchase of plant and facili 
ties, Retort Chemical Co., Gainesville 
Fla., early this year. 

Boston headquarters of Godfrey 
Cabot, Inc., will act as selling aget 
for all Retort Chemical products 1 
rubber, paint, varnish, plastics, Top 
cordage and other industries.  §§ 

No immediate plans for increasilg 
production of pine tar, turpentine 
charcoal and miscellaneous wood pro 
ucts were announced, but it is under 
stood that Cabot policy would be 
increase capacity as demands 
rant. (Wellington.) 


Tire Fen Sold 


Sale of his Portland, Ore., tire al 
industrial supply firm to a group? 
12 employes, has been announced F 
A. J. Sherrill, sole owner of Munn 
& Sherrill. @rink 

Donald F. Holden has been select 
as general manager under the Di diver 
general partnership. He will be # 


corrosion by a heavy plastic coating around sisted by George W. Novak, William 
cutting ends. F. Gorrell and Wilson H. Holden. 
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Sim-Carnation Co. 


first New England flower producer 

0 ship rooted carnation. cuttings to 
Myexico and South America by air 
freight, the Sim-Carnation Co., 
@ Mass., recently completed 
free years’ exporting by air.express. 
Although cuttings go to South and 
(entral America, Mexico has been 
the largest buyer and recently the 
gmpany sent a special air shipment 
#¢ 2000 rooted cuttings to President 
jyila Comancho for use in his private 
genhouses. To stimulate business 
wuth of the border, the company re- 
gntly issued a color sales catalogue 


Mo, 
y Spanish. (Wellington) 


Time-Saver 
By utilizing studs, screwed into 
mehor nuts underneath the floor of 
(apitaliners, PCA mechanics have 


en able to save four-fifths of the 
time formerly required for installa- 
ton of cabin seats in PCA’s DC-3’s. 
Former method of attaching seats 
fp floor, by bolts placed through bot- 
tm of the seat and through floor to 
manchor nut underneath, was diffi- 
alt, Feeding the bolts through the 
ole, and starting the nuts, often re- 
mired considerable time. 


New Products 


Information furnished in the following digest is based on data sup- 
plied by the manufacturers of the products listed. DandW assumes 
no responsibility for its accuracy. 


Acle Safety Hoist Hook. Heavy duty 
“safety” hook weighing 9% lb.; guaranteed 
capacity load of 10 tons. American Chain 


a Co., Inc., 151 E. 50th St., New York 
Carboblast. Time-saving supplementary 


treatment for successful chemical processes 
now in use for removing carbon from aircraft, 
automotive and diesel engine pistons, other 
parts. Turco Products, Inc., Los Angeles, 
Cal., and Chicago, Ill. 

Single unit charger. Operating on 6 volts 
and 12 volts. For recently introduced re- 
chargeable wet flashlight storage battery op- 
erating from ignition system of automobiles, 
trucks, buses, tractors, boats or airplanes. 
B. F. Goodrich Co., Akron, O. 

Sealed vapor-proof motor. 2% hp d.c. con- 
tinuous duty, double enclosed case. Integral 
gear reduction of 3.8 to 1 provided, allowing 
approximate rpm output of 2400. Overload 
eapacity 150 per cent for about 15 min. 
Totally enclosed; vapor, and explosion proof. 
Electrical Engineering and Mfg. Corp., 4606 
W. Jefferson Blvd., Los Angeles 16, Cal. 

Angle Blower Drive Unit. Fractional hp 
electric motor drive unit, specifically designed 
for cabin heater drive in Douglas A-26. Light 
weight, continuous duty type, % hp, fan 
cooled, 7000 rpm motor equipped with right 
angle gear box and drive shaft. Gear ratio 


of 1 to 1. Overall efficiency of 70 per cent. 
Electrical Engineering and Mfg. Corp., 4606 
W. Jefferson Blvd., Los Angeles 16, Cal: 

Kron Platform Scales. Both open construc- 
tion, self-contained types, built on “free float- 
ing” principle; designed to assure correct 
weight regardless of where load is placed on 
platform. Available for weighing, counting, 
batching, testing, measuring. Catalog also 
available. Yale & Towne Mfg. Co., Philadel- 
phia Division, Philadelphia 24, Pa. 

New Small Plastic Coaters. With ‘plastic 
pump arrangement providing constant level 
in dip tank and continual removal of surface 
film and bubbles caused in dipping. Oil 
jackets the sides and bottoms of each tank. 
Thermostatically controlled. Youngstown Miller 
Co., Sandusky, O. 


Gibralter Oil Concentrate. Producing “‘super- 
lubricant” when blended with or added to 
any good grade oi] in correct proportion. 
Hood Refining Co., 161 N. Hamilton Ave., 
Greensburg, Pa. 

GR-M Synthetic Rubber Belting. Does not 
absorb dressing as quickly as natural rubber. 
Care required not to apply more than neces- 
sary to prevent slippage. Use of standard 
dressing effective: allows belt production of 
greater horsepower and operation under load 
with less tension than belt without dressing. 
B. F. Goodrich Co., Akron, O. 


MONT. 


MEMBER 


Established 1904 
BRUCE COOK TRANSFER & STORAGE COMPANY 


Complete Facilities for Storage of Merchandise 
and Household Goods 

Stop in Transit and Pool Car Distr! 

Warehouse Dock and Terminal for Five Truck Lines 

Private Siding Free Switching 
Agents for Aero Mayflewer Transit Company 

Member Mayflower Warehousemen's Association 

P. O. Box 1382 — 2801 Minnesota Avenue 

Billings, Montana 


STINGS, NEBR. | 


1876 1945 


BORLEY’S 


Storage & Transfer Co., Inc. 
Pool Car Distribution 
FIREPROOF BONDED 


ideal STORED OR SHIPPED 


LN, NEBR. liss9 56 Years of Continuous Service 1945 


prchendice and Household Storage—Pool Car Distribution 
irty Trucks and have connections to all points in the State. 
are clean, beth Fire ‘and Nen-Fireproef, located om the lines 
the C. & Q.—Mo. Pacific and Union Pacifie with all ether limes entering 


absorbing switching. 
Weare Bonded State—Our es are reasonable. We solicit your business 
guarantee satisfaction. lavited. 


SULLIVANS 
Transfer & Storage Co. Grand island Storage Co. 
Lineoln 6, Nebr. Grand Island, = 
301 N. 8th Street Sit W. 4th Street 
re a A, NEB. [ 
oup @ FORD 
ced D STORAGE & MOVING COMPANY 
1024 Street Omaha 2, Nebraska 
Omaha's most modern, centra: warehouse. Fireproof construetion—Fully 
Stinklered—Low Insurance. Slalngy on 1.0. and and U.P. U. 6. Customs 
Bend. G: H Goods Storage. 


electe eneral Storage—Household Also eper- 
Te) Modern facilities im Council Bluffs, lows. Our own ficet of trucks for quick 


Member of N.F.W.A. and A.W.A. 
Represented by 
wew @LLIED DISTRIBUTION INC cmcaco 


villian 
an. 


OMAHA, NEBR. [ 


ORDO 


Storage 
Inc. 


Merchandise amd Household Goods 


Four modern, sprinklered warehouses, located on trackage. We cars, 
—— = household goods. Trucking service. Let 7 your 
mal ani 


Main Office, yeo-18 So. 10th St.. OMAHA 8, NEBR. 
Member: A.W.A.—N.F.W.A. Agents for Allied Vam Lines, Ine. 


AMERICAN WARENOUSEMENS ASSOCATION 


OMAHA, NEB. \ 
802-812 Leavenworth Street, Omaha 8 


MOREWOOD WAREHOUSE 


Exclusive Merchandise 
Complete Distribution—Storage Facilities 


MANCHESTER, N.H.[ You Brant 


Service in New 
NASHUA,N.H. McLANE & TAYLOR 


Bonded Storage Warehouses 
CONCORD, N. 624 Willow St. 


weneral Merchan@ise Distribution, Heuschelé 
Geods, Sterage, Cold Storage, Unexcelled Faeilitices. 
Pool Car Distribution 


Direet R. Siding, Beston Maine R. RB. 


Shippers’ Convenience, States, Cities and Firms are Arranged Alphabetically 
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NEW JERSEY—NEW MEXICO—NEW YORK 
ELIZABETH, ‘N. 4 Over Sixty Years of Honorable Service 


Me ENGEL BROTHERS, INC. 
HOUSEHOLD GOODS STORAGE 


1179-81 EAST GRAND STREET, ELIZABETH 4 - 


NEWARK, N. J. of ALB 
Newark Central Warehouse Co, 


In the heart of Newark—serving New Jersey and the entire Metropolitan 
insurance rates. Central B.R. of N. J. 30 car 

mobile storage—braneh office faciliti 

POOL CAR “DISTRIBUTION 

Represented ty 
NEW YoRK DASTRIBUTION INC. enicaco 
WEST 42ND St. PENN. 6-0067 1528 NEWBERRY 


Movers or For LocaL anp Lone Distance Movine 


ALBUQUERQUE, N. M. | 


SPRINGER TRANSFER COMPANY 
ALBUQUERQUE 
Operating the Only Fireproof Storage Warehouse 


On the Hudson River Directly Opposite 
Ni City 


JERSEY CITY,N.J. | 
ew York 


HARBORSIDE WAREHOUSE COMPANY, Inc. 


| Tel. Bergen 4-6000 Thirty-four Exchange Place Me 66 Hudson in New Mexico 
R. B. M. Burke, V.-P. Seabliched 2988 New York 13, Complete and efficient service in distribution, delivery 


or storage of general merchandise or furniturs. 


Phone: Barclay 76860 
Member of N.F.W.A.—A.W.A, 


FACILITIES—3 uni Private siding, Penna. 
1 B.R. connecting with all entering ci! Merchandise Stge.—mfg. and 
| 
rail siding—20-car platform —coo! 
; 1,608,000 cu. ft.—freezers 1,182,000 ft.—total 2,790,000 cu. ft., convertible; ALBANY, N. Y. } 
eo. fire —— Ins. rate 6¢; brine refrigerator system; temp. range 
to F.; room ventilation humidity 20-truck tform; rail 


Albany Terminal & Security Warehouse Co., Inc. 


ities—waterfront dock 


50° . 
Siding 16-car™ Water Paci 
min, 21 ft.; also pier berth 60@ ft.; bulkhead draft 25-30 ft. 


Main office: 1 Dean Street, Albany 1 


storage.» Pie switching certain perlchable Bonded space oveil- Storage for every need. Pool carsa specialty. Avail. 
Consign rail shipments to able storage space for rent if desired. Direct track 
j Pennsylvania B.R., Henderson Street Station “ay connections with all railroads running into Albany. & 
ASSNS Ws. (Cold Stge, Div.): W. A. Mar. Assoe.; | 
. Mer. Exch.; Com. & Ind. Assoc, N. ¥.; Sauer Ole a6. Member American Wareh "s Associati | 
4 
4 
j NEWARK, N. J. MEMBER: N.J.F.W.A. and N.F.W.A. ALBANY, 
PACKING! MOVING! STORAGE! JOHN VOG EL, Inc. 


— dependable since 1860—— 


KNICKERBOCKER 


STORAGE WAREHOUSE COMPANY 


96 to 106 ARLINGTON STREET 74 to 76 SHIPMAN STREET 
James E. Mulligan, Sec’y and Mgr. 


STORAGE WAREHOUSES 
OFFICES, 11 PRUYN ST., ALBANY 7 


HOUSEHOLD GOODS -STORAGE AND SHIPPING 
FLEET OF MOTOR TRUCKS FOR DISTRIBUTION OF ALL 
KINDS. POOL CAR DISTRIBUTION OF MERCHANDISE 
YOUR ALBANY SHIPMENTS CAREFULLY HANDLED 
Collections promptly remitted 

Member of AVL—NFWA—NYSWA 


Wm. R. Mulligan, Pres. | : 
| ta 
Brow 
| ire 

re 

T N Ww A All Y R d only in the tax insu: 
al = to pay, but from now on, the wisgy srvi 

° n ear oun businessman will acquaint himself, 
only with the tax in dollars and centsf sxe 


Operating Problem 


(Continued from page’ 44) 


but consider it as it affects his in 
ternal operations and external eo 
nomic conditions, the latter indi 
vital to his well-being. 

Many contend that the taxatiol 
system should be revamped, the fed 


erations, and improve the article. You 
will notice that the reduction of price 
comes first. I have never considered 
any costs as fixed. Therefore I first 
reduce the price to the point where I 
believe more sales will result. Then 
we go ahead and try to make the 
Ee ice. I do not bother about costs. 
he new price forces the costs down.” 
Businessmen with traditional lean- 
ings wil] find the “bugs” in this sys- 
tem but they are thinking in terms 
of wee practices and prewar set- 
ups, which must be revised or en- 
tirely remodeled after the war to keep 
income and employment at peak. 
Must “Up” Income. To pay for the 
war we must “up” income to $200 
billions or thereabouts a year in the 
postwar period, and under a normal 
economy in peace-years, income never 
exceeded $80 billions annually, accord- 
ing to reliable statisticians. If this 
volume can be obtained by changing 
the costing formula and method of 
pricing, obviously, the tax rate can 
be reduced for each businessman he- 
cause, given a fixed budget, the pro- 


rata tax will be halved if the income ~ 


is doubled. 
So, the revised method of costing 
may cut your margin because it 
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brings down the price level but it 
will also cut your tax and probably 
provide a bigger gain in this way. 
Moreover, it may yrs to keep free 
enterprise in the saddle by maintain- 
ing topflight employment. If business- 
men do not find a way to put a 
chicken in every pot and a car in 
every garage, the government will 
step into the picture and taxes will 
never come down. 

Re Tax Revision. Businessmen, as 
a class, have never bothered much 
about the soundness of our income 
tax laws. In prewar years, they were 


WANTED 


Traffic Managers. Prefer- 
ably grain, flour experience. 
Permanent employment with 
excellent promotional possi- 
bilities. Give details in your 
reply. Essential workers need 
release statements. 


International Milling Co., Minne- 
apolis |, Minn. 


For Shippers’ Convenience, States, Cities and Firms are Arranged Alpha 


eral government to preempt the in 
come and corporate tax fields, with 
percentage of restitution to the 
States, likewise, the excise tax fiell 
Preferably, one flat rate, including 
income, social security, victory ta 
unemployment insurance, and_othel 
federal and state levies, instead of thé 
cumbersome multiple payments sn 
computations now in effect. 


Evils of Present Laws. Of cours 
this is war and we must pay fat | 
But the rates are now so high, t 
computations so complex, GE 
so unfair, interpretations so vag 
in many cases, borderline cases 
confusing that the present tax lav 
defeat their purpose, and leave busi 
nessmen bewildered with their it 
itiative crippled so that their ability’ 
pay is considerably lessened and 
enterprise seriously endangered. Re; 

To minimize the hazard of high 
ation, keep this expense in ml ., 
throughout the year. Get better a 
quainted with regulations, Mew Yo 
your business operations in relati0 


to the tax rates, otherwise, you ma BI 
find yourself in a foxhole regardles 
of how efficiently you manage i200 


business. 
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'200 NIAGARA STREET 


CENTRAL WAREHOUSE CORPORATION 


Colonie and Montgomery Sts., Albany 1, N. Y. 
Telephore 3-4101 


NEW YORK 


BUFFALO.4, N.Y. [sconomical Storage and Shipping 
KEYSTONE WAREHOUSE 


SENECA AND HAMBURG STREETS, BUFFALO, N. Y. 


Where all traffic arteries converge. Modern buildi 
Low insurance rates. Direct track connections with 
Penn. R.R., N. Y. Central and switching arrangements 
with all lines into Buffalo. Capacity 20 cars daily. 
Pool car distribution. 


BUFFALO, N. Y. 


Knowlton Warehouse Co. 


50 Mississippi Street, Buffalo 3, N. Y. 
POOL CAR DISTRIBUTION | 
MERCHANDISE STORAGE 

PRIVATE SIDING 


MOOKLYN, N. Y. | 
BROOKLYN TERMINAL STORES, INc. 
GEN. OFFICES: 36 NO. 10TH ST., BROOKLYN 11 

STORAGE AND DISTRIBUTION 


OF 


Chemicals, Pigments, Building Material Accounts 
| RAIL FACILITIES—ALL ROADS—PIERS 


BUFFALO, WN. Y. [ to 


LARKIN WAREHOUSE INC. 


189 VAN RENSSELAER ST., BUFFALO 10 
Specializes in handling pool cars Stores autos and 
No cartage on railroad shinments general merchandise 

Lowest insurance tates 
GOVERNMENT BONDED WAREHOUSE 


MOOKLYN, | 


28 Fulton St. 


| Established in 1892, The Eagle Warehouse & Storage Co. of 
| Brooklyn, Inc., has become the synonym for the careful handling 
and storage of household goods and merchandise. ADT automatic 
fre alarm; a warehouse of concrete and brick; twelve trucks to 
} insure prompt service. Our long experience guarantees perfect 
| service. Consign shipments to Jay Street Terminal, Brooklyn. N. Y. 


| CLIFFORD N. JENKINS, President EDWARD T. JENKINS, Treasurer 


| k&. KENNETH FROST, Vice President E. J. McKEIGE, Secretary 
| WOR B. CLARK, Vice President WILLIAM A. SCHIFFMAN, Oper. 


=| wk 

WATIONAL FURNITURE WAREHOUSEMEN'S ASSN. 
ALLIED VAN LINES, 


LYN, N. Y. { 
pibe STATE FIREPROOF 


GENERAL MERCHANDISE STORAGE 


BUFFALO, N. Y. | 


LEDERER 
TERMINALS 


. . » HAVE SOMETHING IN STORE for you... 
124 NIAGARA FRONTIER FOOD TERMINAL, BUFFALO 6 


BUFFALO, N. Y. [ 
Member 


LEONARD 


WAREHOUSES 
Offices—163 Georgia St., Buffalo 1 


Household and Removais— 

Local, Long Distance — Special Storage and 

Handiing of Electrical Appliances for Merchan- 
dising Purposes 


MEMBER 


SSOCIATION 


BUFFALO, N. Y. 


Galesminded 
THE MARKET TERMINAL WAREHOUSE 


Schoellkopf & Ce., Ine. 


Ofees: 390-348 Ne n 16, WN. Y. 
10 Glent ‘Floors edern Loading and Unloading Facilities. 102 Perry St., Buffalo 4 
ALO, WN. Y. BUFFALO, N.Y. 
GENERAL MERCHANDISE GENERAL MERCHANDISE—COLD STORAGE 
STORAGE—DISTRIBUTION WAREHOUSE 
REATED OFFICES — MANUFACTURING 
MEMBER Terminal 2 A : Deal 
Westere 96 Car Track Wan h 
Representative Representative Capacity 
Interlake Terminals, ine. American Chain of 1500 Feet Private Office and 
27. Madison Ave. Warehouses, Inc. Dock Factory Space 


53 West Jackson Goutevare 
Chicago 4, Iilineis 


BUFFALO MERCHANDISE WAREHOUSES, Inc. 


GENERAL OFFICES 
BUFFALO 13, NEW YORK 


few York 16, New York 


TERMINALS & TRANSPORTATION 


CORPORATION 
275 FUHRMANN BLVD. BUFFALO 5, N. Y. 


Shippers’ Convenience, States, Cities and Firms are Arranged Alphabetically 
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Investigation of Air Cargo Rates 


(Continued from page 61) 


considering all operating costs for air 
cargo transportation, any other rates 
are certainly too high. 

The Board says it is concerned with 
discovering whether the rates and 
charges “published, established and 
enforced” by the airlines and Railway 
Express Agency for the transporta- 
tion of property by air are “unjust or 
unreasonable, unjustly discrimina- 
tory, unduly preferential or unduly 
prejudicial.” It also wants to decide 
whether it should take rate-making 
for air cargo out of the hands of the 
airlines and prescirbe the “lawful 
rates and charges to be published” in 
the futufe for this type of transpor- 
tation. 

In addition to determining whether 
a reduction is necessary the CAB, un- 
der the terms of its order starting the 
investigation, must also determine 
what form any reduction will take 
and what it should do to assume just 
and reasonable rates in the future. 

This investigation may be the be- 
ginning of the showdown between the 
airlines and the Railway Express 
Agency which has been sure to come 
eventually. The Railway Express 
Agency will find itself in the position 
of having to prove that it is now per- 
forming the pick-up and delivery ser- 
vice for a proper share of the total 


lar commercial 


Air Packing 


WIREBOUND LETTUCE CRATE, with mois- 
ture-holding interior wrap, weighting 4 |b., 
is packed with 4 doz. heads of lettuce for 
shipment without ice by air, in first of regu- 
airborne shipments from 
Pacific Coast recently. 


ton-mile rate paid by shippers. This the 
Railway Express Agency, of course 
is perfectly willing to do and also to 
show that it is the organization 
which should continue to provide this 
service. Any other outcome of the 
CAB investigation will undoubtedly 
lead to the inauguration of a joint 
airline participation not only in the 
carriage of property by air ‘but also 
in its ground handling, pick-up and 
delivery. 


New Trade Group 


To assist Ilinois manufacturers jp 
taking full advantage of postwar ip. 
ternational trade opportunities, the 
Illinois Mfgrs. Assn. has created an 
International Trade Committee. Frank 
L. Marshall, manager of Montgomery 
Ward & Co.’ s export division, and 
G. C. Whipple, export manager, 
Quaker Oats Co., have been appointed 
chairman and vice chairman, respec. 
tively, of the group. (Slawson) 


Warehouse Lease 


Carl J. Stanley and Justus EF. Kirk. 
man, co-partners in the operation of 
the Chowchilla Warehouse Co., Chovw- 
chilla, Cal., have been authorized by 
California Railroad Commission to 
lease their public utility warehouse 
property to the Gallarda Grain & 
Milling Co., which is operated jointly 
by Stanley, Kirkman and J. W. Gal- 
larda, Jr. (Herr) 


BUFFALO, N.Y. | 
WILSON WAREHOUSE CO. 


Gen. Offices: 290 Larkin St., Buffalo 10 
vs ay 


General Merchandise Storage and Pool Car Distribution 
Fireproof Bulidings N.Y.C. Siding 
Low insurange rate, Branch oMfice facilities. 


10m cHicaco 
1525 NEWBERRY AVE. MON 553) 


Raprssentad by 
YORK ALLIED 
WES! ST PENN 06-0968 


DUNKIRK, N.Y. | 1804 


CLEVELAND STORAGE CO. 
MERCHANDISE STORAGE—CARLOADS IN 
AND OUT—STORAGE IN TRANSIT 


All communications Cleveland, Ohio, Office, 619 Guardian Bldg. (14) 
Or Terminals, inc., New York, N. Y., 271 Madison Ave. (16) 


HEMPSTEAD, LI. [Harry w. WASTIE—Vice-Pres. & Gen 


HEMPSTEAD STORAGE CORP. 


GENERAL OFFICES, 237 MAIN STREET Z 
Branch Warehouse No. 2—209 Nassau Road, Lt. Bs 
FIREPROOF STORAGE WAREHOUSES . 
For household goods, merchandise, Pool 4 distribution. 
Storage for furs, clothing. 
Local and Long all of 


of N.F.W.A.—N.Y.F.W.A.—N.Y.S.W.A.— 
M.S.A. Agents for Allied Van Lines, ine. 


ITHACA, N. Y. [ LAWRENCE H. SCOTT 


ELMIRA, WN. Y. 


A. C. RICE STORAGE CORP. 
2——W AREHOUSES 2 
MERCHANDISE—HOL SEHOLD GOODS 
Pool Cars—Truck and Van Service 


MEMBER 
AWA—NEWA—ALLIFD VAN LINES 


FLUSHING, L.1.,N.Y. [ Established 1908 


Flushing Storage Warehouse Company 
135-28 39th Avenue, Flushing, N. Y. 


Fireproof Warehouses 


Height Elmhurst, Corons, 


Garden City. 
Members of the A.V.LL—N.F.W.A.—W.Y.F.W.A.—=.Y.8.W.A. 


STUDENT TRANSFER 


FREIGHT HANDLING CAR UNLOADING CRATING 
PACKING MOVING STORAGE 
barge canal and RR. sidiag. by LV. 
W.R.R 
704 WEST BUFFALO ST. 


DIAL 9595 


JAMESTOWN, N. Y. J H. E. FIELD, Presidest FRANK H. FIELD, ie 


WILLIAM F. ENDRESS, INC 


66 Foote Ave., Jamestown, N. Y 


Truck Weigh 


| Kew Gardens Storage Warehouse, Inc. 


Nat. 
State A Assa. Refrig. 


KEW GARDENS, 


Motor Vans, Packing, Shipping * 
Fireproof Storage Warehouse 


9330 Van Wyck Blvd. at Atlantic Ave. 
Richmond Hill, N. Y. 
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O'Brien's Fireproof Storage Warehouse, Inc. 
Also Serving 


‘ 
New Rochelle, Pelham, L b t, M x 
Plains, Scarsdale, —. — B/L to us at 


New Roche 


NEW YORK, Wi. Y. 


NEW YORK 


PERTH AMBOY, N. J. 


HARRIS WAREHOUSES, INC. 
246 South St., New York City 2 


Best. 1900 


Consign Shipments via any railroad 


NEW YORK, N.Y. | Telephone: Plaza 3-1234 


Call John Terreforte for Merchandise Storage and Distribution 
Information on 73 Member Warehouses. 


AMERICAN CHAIN 


S, INC. 


NEW YORK 17 


OF WAREHOUSE 


250 PARK AVE. 


NEW YORK, N.Y. [— 


YORK, Y. [ 
FIREPROOF STORAGE 


CHELSEA WAREHOUSES, _INC. 


We specialize in storage and transfer of Household Goods. 
Pool cars distributed. Our warehouses, brick and steel construc- 
tion, offer highest degree of safety. Trucks, trailer, tractor and 
lift van. Consign via all R.R.'s sta. New York. For Mt. Vernon, 


SERVING THE NEW YORK MARKET 


There is no problem in Warehousing and Distribution 
which we cannot work out satisfactorily with the ship- 
per. We have advantages in location and in equipment 
which enables this company alone to do certain things 
which cannot be done elsewhere. 


We invite your correspondence on any or all features 
of our Wareheusing—Distribution—Trucking Service— 
Field Warehousing. 


Independent Warehouses, Inc. 
General Offices: 415-427 Greenwich St., New York 13 


* 
NEW YORK ALLIED DISTRIBUTION INC. CHICAGO 
WEST 42ND ST. PENN, 6-0967 1525 NEWBERRY AVE.. MON.553¢ 


consign via N.Y.C.-N.Y.N.H&H sta, Mount Vernon. 
N.F.W.A. — N.Y.F.W.A. — N.Y.S.M.T. — M.&W.A.G.N.Y. 


NEW YORK, WN. Y. [ 


N.Y. C., East Side—28 Second Ave. 
Mount Vernon—27-33 So. Sixth Ave. 


ALLIED VAN LINES 


Main Office—426-438 West Z6th St, New York City 1 


Larchmont—111 Boston Post Rd. 
Bronxville—100 Pondfield Rd. 


Wtembor WATIONAL FURNITURE WAREHOUSEMEN'SS ASSN. 


me 


Pool Car 


KAY MOVING SERVICE, 
2464 Amsterdam Ave., New York City 33 
Household Goods Storage 
2 Warehouses, brick and conerete construction 
Distribution — Commercial — Industrial and 


Long Distance Moving 
Member of N.Y.S.W.A.—U.N.Y.W.A. 


INC. 


ly, air cargo will be unlikely to make 
significant inroads on total domestic 
or international freight traffic imme- 
diately. Eventually, of course, rates 
for air cargo services will be reduced 
considerably below those expected to 
prevail in the first few postwar years. 
But in the meantime the airline selling 
emphasis will have to be on service, 
not rates. Airlines will be faced with 
the job of proving that shippers can 
use air cargo profitably. 

As A. W. French, director, cargo 
sales, Transcontinental and Western 
Air, Inc., said at the recent SAE Air 
Cargo Meeting in Chicago: 


“We cannot, for one moment, base our 
thinking on the false premise that air 
fansport is the panacea for all trans- 
dortation problems of all businesses and 
for all commodities. Likewise, we cannot 
expect an industry or a company to 
tevolutionize its current procedures nat a 
large expense in order to utilize air cargo 
Service. Neither can we rely upon indus- 
ty competition to force all firms within 

at industry to wtilize our service if 
ohne or two of the leaders do so. We have 
No justification for expecting an industry 
or an individual firm to discard present 

ipping habits, its dealer or branch 
office arrangements, its inventory or 
Warehousing policies unless air cargo eer- 
vice can contribute enough benefits, fi- 
Mancial or otherwise, to warrant a change 
of operation on the part of the industry 
othe firm. I believe this point must be 
kept in mind most particularly in the 
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A Basis for Air Cargo Rates 


(Continued from page 60) 


case of cargo transport because in cargo 
transport there is no appeal to personal 
preferences as might be true in the case 
of air passenger service. A cargo ship- 
ment takes no interest in its transport 
surroundings; nor has it any personal 
conviction that it should go by air in 
order to get to its destination and have 
a good night’s sleep in a hotel bed.” 


This means that shippers’ transpor- 


tation problems will have to be studied 
and air cargo services engineered and 
sold on the basis of value to shipper 
and receiver. Shippers and receivers 
will have to be educated to the pos- 
sibilities of air cargo. There is no 
doubt that it can be done but it will 
take a lot of doing! 


Van Moves Iron Lung Patient 


AN unusual moving job was carried through 
successfully recently when Marcy-Buck 
& Schuyler, Inc., Watertown, N. Y., under- 
took and completed the movement in one 
of its vans of a patient in an iron lung. 

"The facts are," Mr. Schuyler states, ‘that 
one of our local hospitals had confined in 
an iron lung several months an infantile 
paralysis patient whose home is in Buffalo, 
N. Y., and it b sary to have this 
patient transferred from the Watertown 
Hospital to Millard Fillmore Hospital in 
Buffalo. 

“After the authorities of our local hos- 
pital had investigated the possibility of 


transferring this patient by railroad or am- 
bulance, we were approached to know if 
it would be possible for us to move this 
patient. After giving careful consideration 
to the matter we converted one of our mov- 
ing vans to make the trip possible. 

"In order to make it comfortable for the 
patient and two nurses the rear door of 
the van had to be left open, but due to the 
fact that fumes from the exhaust would come 
into the van, we ged the exhaust pipe 
to run up the side of the truck. We also 
blocked and fastened the base of the iron 
lung to the floor so that the patient ap- 
parently stood the journey in good condi- 
tion. 
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‘Mfg. Confectioners Traffic Conference 
Organized in Chicago 


New organization to confine itself to partici 
of national scope. Frank Korinek, Lamont, 


ITH 19 representatives of com- 

panies at a meeting at the Palmer 
House in Chicago, the Manufacturing 
Confectioners Traffic Conference of 
U. S. A. was formed Jan. 17. It will 
be the purpose of the new organiza- 
tion to confine itself to participation 
in traffic matters of national scope 
and not attempt to usurp the prerog- 
atives of any sectional group, nor pre- 
vent independent action on the part of 
members as their individual interests 
May appear, according to a spokes- 
man for the group. 

Officers elected were: Chairman, 
Frank Korinek, Lamont, Corliss & 
Co., New York; vice chairman, Peter 
W. Kroeker, Curtiss Candy Co., Chi- 
cago; secretary-treasurer, Arthur C. 
Roy, The D. L. Clark Co., Pittsburgh. 

At the morning session, at which 
David Dunn, Wm. Wrigley, Jr., Co., 
Chicago, was chairman, the necessity 


elected ‘chairman. 


By C. F. WELLINGTON 


conference on a national basis was 
discussed. A vote indicated general 
favor for such an organization. 

In the afternoon session, R. A. Pot- 
ter, traffic manager, New England 
Confectionery Co., Cambridge, Mass., 
presided. Dues of $10 a year with no 
initiation fee were voted. It was de- 
cided to elect three officers and a 
board of directors, 12 in number, who, 
together with the officers, would con- 
stitute an executive committee to re- 
vise tentatively accepted constitution 
and by-laws, which are to be submit- 
ted to the members for acceptance or 
rejection by mail vote. . 

The 19 representatives present in- 
cluded 10 from Illinois, three from 


tion in traffic matters 
orliss & Co., New York, 


Pennsylvania and Massachusetts, and 
one each from Connecticut, New York 
and Virginia. They were: 

M. E. Connelly, Curtiss Candy (o, 
Chicago; M. G. Fred 
Amend Co., Danville, Ill.; A. F. Dirk. 
son, Chicago Candy po Chicago; 
David Dunn, Wm. Wrigley, Jr, Co, 
Chicago; O. L. Foxvog, Wil lliamson 
Candy Co., Chicago; A. E. Huenery- 
ager, Zion Industries, Inc., Zion, Ill; 
Peter J. Klein, Cracker Jack Co., Chi- 
cago; Elmer F. Pine, Bunte Bros., Chi- 
cago; R. D. Reeds, E. J. Brach & 
Sons, Chicago; W. D. Smith, Wn 
Wrigley, Jr., Co., Chicago; Arthur J, 
Laing, Hershey Chocolate Corp, 
Hershey, Pa.; C. G. Lang, Vick Chen- 
ical Co., Philadelphia, Pa.; A. C. Roy, 
The D. L. Clark Co., Pittsburgh, Pa; 
Forrest A. Cameron, W. F. Schrafft 
& Sons Corp., Boston; R. A. Potter, 
New England Confectionery Co., Cam- 
bridge., Mass.; C. A. Schmidt, United 


for organization of a traffic managers’ 


NEW YORK, WN. Y. | SERVICE—EFF1CIENCY—CLEANLINESS 


L. & F. STORES, Inc. 


GENERAL STORAGE WAREHOUSES 
15-17-19 WORTH ST., NEW YORK 13 


LOUIS MAURO 
Bended Truckmen and Ferwarders 


Phene WAlker 5-9253 


NEW YORK, | 


Storage, Distribution and Freight Forwarding 
From an Ultra-Modern Free and Bonded 
Warehouse. 


IDEALLY LOCATED 
IN THE VERY CENTER OF NEW YORK CITY 


Adjacent to All Piers, Jobbing Centers 
and The Holland and Lincoln Tunnels 
U 1 facilities and unlimited experience in forward- 


NEW YORK, N.Y. | (Pe, 6-8966—7—8) 
T, 1, MeCORMACK TRUCKING COMPANY, INC. 
1 ELEVENTH A 


NEW YORK 1, N. Y. 
at of the Metropolitan ares 


Railroad siding connecting with N York Central, Erie, and 
Lehigh Vallcy Railroads. 
Distribution, Trucking, Tank Trucking, Tank 


NEW YORK, ¥. | 


CAPITAL AND SURPLUS 
‘$5,600,000 


GENERAL MERCHANDISE STORAGE 


EASY ACCESSIBILITY QUICK HANDLING 
EXCELLENT LOADING FACILITIES NEW YORK’S LARGEST TRUCK SCALE 
TWO MODERN FIREPROOF WAREHOUSES 


at 52nd 
nyo STORAGE & WAREHOUSE CO. 


NATIONAL FURNITURE WAREHOUSEMEN’S ASSN. 
ALLIED VAN LINES, 


ESTABLISHED 
1882 
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img and tranapertation. Motor truck service — 
whem required, beth lecal and long distance. 

Valley R.R. siding—12 car capacity—in the building. 
Prompt handling—demestic or foreign shipments. 


MIDTOWN WAREHOUSE, INC. 
Starrett Lehigh Bldg. 


601 West 26th St., New York 1 
Ropresented by Associated Warehouses, Ine.—New Yerk City and Chicage 


NEW YORK, Y. | 
THE NATIONAL COLD STORAGE CO., In. 


Operating Warehouses for Storage of Perishable Feed Products 
DISTRIBUTION FACILITIES—BONDED AND FREE 
Breeklyn Warehouse Adjacent te Pler and Wharf Accommodations 
BROOKLYN, 68 Ferman St. (2) JERSEY CITY, 176 Ninth St. @ 
Faltes Terminal—N. Y. Desk Railway Erie Ral Transit 
General Offices: 60 HUDSON ST., NEW YORK 13, REcter 2-6590 


NEW YORK, N. Y. | 


NEW YORK DOCK COMPANY. 


Executive Offices — 44 Whitehall St., New York 4 
Free and Bonded Warehouses 
Manufacturers and Distributors space for lease 
Piers and Wharves 
Railroad Connections 
Licensed by Cocoa, Cotion, Coffee and Sugar 
Metal and Rubber Exchanges. 


Member: A.W.A.—W.A.P.N.Y.—N.Y.S.W.A.—N.Y.W.W.T. 
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NEW YORK, 


'PORT WAREHOUSES, INC. 


41/47 Vestry St. Tel. WA 5-3077-78 54/58 Laight St. 
U. 8S. BONDED AND FREE WAREHOUSES 
ALSO TEA BOND 
In the heart of the Canned and Bag Goods District 
of the Pert of New York 
Two Fumigation Chambers 


SYRACUSE, N.Y. 


NEW YORK—NORTH CAROLINA 


DISTRIBUTION 
MOTOR FREIGHT LINES 


PRIVATE RAIL SIDINGS 
ERIE BLVD. AT SO. WEST — 1 
MERCHANDISE HOUSEHOLD GO STORAGE 


DistRiBUTION On SERVICE, ino. A.W. wo 


KING 


Inc. 


WEW YORK, N. Y. 


SANTINI BROS., INC. 


wf Serving Greater New York and All Peints ix 
| Westchester County 
MOVERS—PACKERS—SHIPPERS 
General Offices: 1405-11 Jerome Ave. 
New York City 52 


Tel.: JErome 6-6000 Five Firepreot Warehouses 
3,000,000 Cubie Feet —  Peol Car Distribution 


MEW YORK, N.Y. [~ 130,000 Sq. Ft. Fireproof Storage 


SHEPHARD WAREHOUSES INC. 


DAILY DISTRIBUTION SERVICE TO 
ALL POINTS RADIUS 35 MILES 


667 Washington St. New York City 14 


EW YORK, Y. | 


243 W. 60 St.—N. Y. C. 23 Circle 7-3191 


Specializing in: 


HOUSEHOLD GOODS 


Storage © Distribution © Trucking © Packing 
Foreign Lift-Van Service 


UNITED SECURITY Assoc. WAREHOUSES, INC. 


OSWEGO NETHERLAND CO., INC. 
ESTABLISHED i918 

Modern up to the minute DRY, COLD aad Sharp Freezer 
facilities with ventilation and humidity centrel. Tempere- 
ture Range for COLD and Sharp Freezer facilities 15 te 
35° above. Storage-in-transit privileges. 
All Fireproof bulldinge—Very lew insurance rates. 
car private siding—Free switehing—U. S. Warehouse Act 
—Bonded. Member of N.Y.8.R.—A.W.Acs. 


H. B. Lasky, Treas. and Mer. 


UTICA, N. Y. | 


UTICA, ¥. 
‘BROAD STREET WAREHOUSE, INC. 


Worehousing 
Service 


| Merchandise — Cold 
: Heated Storage 


Warehouse in Utica, 
New York 


Household Goods and General Merchandise; Pool Car 
Shipments; Long Distance Van Service; Complete Branch 
Office facilities 


MURRAY WAREHOUSE CO., INC. 


General Offices: 106 WHITESBORO ST., UTICA 2 
Member: American Chalp of Whses.—N. Y. State Warehousemen’s Asses. 


Established 1916 


UTICA WAREHOUSE CO., INC. 


Box 276 Utiea 1, N.Y. 
MERCHANDISE STORAGE 


Specializing in Cotton, Cotton Waste, Textiles, Alkalies, 
Denatured Alcohol, Anti-Freeze, Automobiles, Etc. Ware- 
houses on D.L.@W. and N.Y.C. Private siding. Sprin- 
klered throughout. Pool car distribution. Motor service. 


CHESTER, N. Y. 
GEORGE M. CLANCY CARTING CO., Inc. 


Storage Warehouse 
Main St., East Rochester 7 


hipped 


ouseheld Goods d—Stered—S 
Direct Siding WN. Y. Centra) im the Center of Rechester 


WHITE PLAINS, W. Y. | 


J. H. EVANS & SONS, INC. 
Office & Warehouse: 107-121 Brookfield St. 


Household Goods Moving, Storage, Packing, Shipping 
Prompt service for any point in Westchester County 
Member N.Y.F.W.A—N.F.W.A. 


WHENECTADY, N.Y. 


Schenectady Storage and Trucking 
McCormack Highway 
Transportation 


Offices: 151 Erie Blvd., Schenectady 5 


General Merchandise Sterage and Distribution 
Pool Car Distribution Heuseheld Geeds 
Storage and Moving Long Distance Trucking 


ASHEVILLE, N. C. 


Ingle Transfer and Storage Co. 


MEMBER 
44 Valley St. Asheville, N. C. 
Merchandise and Household Goods 
2 Fireproof Warehouses 
Pool Car Distribution 
Consign shipments via Sou. Ry. 
Asheville’s Bonded Warehouses 


— NORTHERN WAREHOUSES, INC. 
FIREPROOF 


2 PRIVATE RAIL SIDINGS 
DR, MOTOR FREIGHT SERVICE TO ALL NEW Y 


Member: American Chain of Warehouses — MayWA 


he Shippers’ Convenience, States, Citles and Firms are Arranged Alphabetically 


CHARLOTTE, N.C. | 


AMERICAN STORAGE & WAREHOUSE CO. 
CHARLOTTE 1, N. C. 
OFFICE AND WAREHOUSE, 826 TUCKASEEGEE ROAD 


MERCHANDISE STORAGE ONLY, POOL CARS DISTRIBUTED, 

MOTOR VICE LOCAL AND SISTANCE. PRIVATE 

RAILROAD SIDING” SPRINKLERED. 
ESTABLISHED 1908 
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NORTH CAROLINA—NORTH DAKOTA 


DURHAM, N. C. 


20 INA 


Point oF tHe Sours 


The trading area of Virginia and the Caroling 
radiates direct lines from Durham, N. C. 


The Southern Storage & Distribution Co. is jn 
the heart of Durham, providing the logical, 
modern-minded organization to serve your 
warehousing and distributing needs with 


economy and efficiency. 


Merchandise Storage, Pool Car Distribution, 
Private Sidings, Reciprocal Switching. Sprin. 
klered Buildings. 


SOUTHERN STORAGE AND DISTRIBUTION 


Drug Co., Boston; O. R. Sandel, Peter 
Paul, Inc., Naugatuck, Conn.; George 
E. Nimmo, Planters Nut & Chocolate 
Co., Suffolk, Va.; Frank Korinek, La- 
mont, Corliss & Co., New York. 

The board of directors includes the 
following: 


Russell Bartels, Paul F. Beich Co., 
Bloomington, William R. Moore, 
Rockwood & Co., Brooklyn, N. Y., and 
Messrs. Cameron, Dunn, Foxvog, 
Hueneryager, Klein, Lang, Laing, 
Nimmo, Pine, Potter, all traffic man- 
agers. 


Weather Resistant Quality of Plywood 
Adhesives Tested in Puyallup Valley 


Ten thousand samples of plywood 
nailed along a battery of fences in the 
Puyallup Valley of Western Washing- 
ton constitute the nation’s most elab- 
orate proving ground of the weather 
resistant property of plywood ad- 
hesives. 

Maintenance of the exposing wall is 
just one of the testing activities of 
the fir plywood industrial trade asso- 
ciation in its quality control program 
to assure ultimate consumers uniform 
high percentage of Douglas Fire Ply- 
wood. Considered a tribute to the ef- 
fectivness of the program is the fact 
that today the military relies directly 
upon the industry’s inspection and 
certification of the material, the en- 
tire production of which is going di- 
rectly to serve war needs. 

Long ago plywood manufacturers 


evolved the unique and_ efficient 
method of testing glue line perform- 
ance of panels from each of the 30 
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factors, because the marketing pro- 
gram for fir plywood is based directly 
upon industry standards and the ply- 
wood is only as good as the glue-lines 
bonding plies together. 

All factories produce panels of va- 
rious grades as established through 
U. S. Department of Commerce, mark 
the panels as to appropriate grade 
and sell them accordingly. 

The identifying grade marks are 
owned by the industry, through its 
Association, and are used by indi- 
vidual manufacturers only so long as 
quality of glue lines is maintained. 

Continuous observation of the sta- 
bility of the plywood when exposed to 
weather serves to substantiate find- 
ings from laboratory tests of other 
samples. Therefore, other aspects of 
the testing procedure need to be con- 
sidered first in order to conceive the 
importance of the exposed wall in the 
integrated program. (Haskell) 
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U. S. Liquid Cargoes 
Gain 55% in '44 

Shipments and receipts of bulk 
liquid cargo in United States ports, 
excluding U. S. military cargo, ap- 
proached 32 million long tons during 
1944 including alcohol and molasses 
and approximately 30 million long tons 
of petroleum and petroleum products, 
WSA has announced. 

If liquids carried were transposed 
into terms of fuel oil it would heat an 
average American home for nearly 8 
million years. Liquid cargo carried in- 
bound and outbound during 1944 ex- 
ceeded by more than 55 per cent the 
total carried in 1943. During 1944 
outbound shipments alone averaged 
1,750,000 long tons monthly. 


Contract Expires 


Diesel engine division, General Mo- 
tors Corp., Detroit, Mich., will handle 
distribution of its products in the ma- 
rine field, with expiration last Dee. 31 
of a merchandising contract with 
Gray Marine Motor Co. When the di- 
vision was established in 1938, ac 
cording to C. W. Wilson, president, 
that portion of the plant’s output 
supplied to the marine field was 
adapted and merchandised by Gray 
Marine, a widely established dealer 
organization. (Kline) 
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headers’ Comment 


Potts’ Manual... 


“The writer found your ‘Modern 
Manual of Materials Handling Equip- 
ment’ which ran serially in DandW 
very interesting,” writes M. H. 
Strauss, general terminal superinten- 
dent, Viking Freight Co., St. Louis, 
Mo. “Unfortunately, however, I was 
uable to secure any issues prior to 
June, 1944, and therefore do not have 
the complete manual. Will you please 
advise if the manual is available in 
complete form, or where it is possible 
to secure back copies of the maga- 
tine?” 

{Editor’s Note: We regret exceed- 
ingly that it has been necessary to 
advise Mr. Strauss that because of the 
paper shortage and other restrictions 
ithas been impossible to supply the 
many demands we have received for 
back copies of DandW. Perhaps the 
“Manual” will be published some day, 
but under present conditions it cannot 
be undertaken.) 


Air Cargo... 


“Will you kindly forward each 
month a copy of DandW to Capt. 
Henry W. Holman, AAF, Air Trans- 


port Command, Ogden, Utah?” writes 
G. B. Holman, president of Geo. B. 
Holman & Co., Inc., Rutherford, N. J. 
“He is very much interested in air 
cargo matters and wishes to keep up 
to date through the medium of vari- 
ous publications, especially yours, so 
that when he returns -to civilian life, 
he may have full knowledge of that 
type of transportation should this 
company wish to participate in it.” 


Reopens Paris Office... 


“We are glad to announce that our 
European office, 31, Place du Marche 
St. Honore (1), Paris, is again func- 
tioning under the management of 
H. B. de la Rancheraye,” writes Paul 
Alvey, secretary, Security Storage 
Co., Washington, D. C. 

“Communication has been reestab- 
lished, and we learn that no damage 
has been sustained, although M. de la 
Rancheraye’s branch office at Le 
Havre has been completely demolished. 

“We learn that our steel lift vans 
which were caught by the war in Den- 
mark are intact, and we hope they 
will soon be in circulation. Our’steel 
vans in Spain, Portugal and England 


are now available for shipments of 
furniture and household goods.” 


Truck-Air Service... 


“We receive your publications and 
appreciate same. We notice that there 
is a steady reference to truck service 
to and from airlines, which will no 
doubt be a much needed service as 
soon as the war is over,” writes Wm. 
Engels, of Engels Trucking Corp., 
New York. 


“We take this occasion to advise 
you that our business consists of ex- 
press and trucking services within the 
entire metropolitan area of New York 
City and suburbs. We have rendered 
a fast express service covering this 
territory for the past 50 years. 

“At present we operate and own 29 
motor trucks on this service, varying 
in capacity from one and a half ton 
to 15 ton and being entirely familiar 
with the demands for prompt ser- 
vices, we believe we are in an ideal 
position to offer pick-up and delivery 
services for airlines, and would ap- 
preciate your bearing this in mind, 
should any inquiries come to your at- 
tention.” 


CHARLOTTE, N. C. | 


Carolina Transfer & Storage Co. 


1230 W. Morehead St., Charlotte 1, N. C. 


Bonded fireproof warehouse. 
Household goods and merchandise. 


RALEIGH, N.C. | 


Private Siding 


CAROLINA STORAGE & DISTRIBUTING COMPANY 


MERCHANDISE STORAGE 
POOL CAR DISTRIBUTION 


Trucking Service 


Pool cars handled poy. Motor Service. 


Members A. W. A. and N. F. W. A. Members A. W. A. 


WILMINGTON, N. ¢./ FIREPROOF WAREHOUSE 
FARRAR TRANSFER & STORAGE WAREHOUSE 


1121 South Front Street 


Household Goods — Merchandise 
Leng Distance Moving — Pool Car Distributien 
Private Siding, A. C. L. Railroad Co. 
Members, N. F. W. A. —A. T. A. 


American Chain of Warchouses 


CHARLOTTE, N. C. | All buildings fully fireproof construetion 


UNION STORAGE & WAREHOUSE CO., Inc. 
BONDED 

224-226 & 306-308 West First Street 
MERCHANDISE STORAGE — POOL CAR 
DISTRIBUTION 
Member of A.W.A.—Motor Service 

by 


QLLIED DISTRIBUTION DNC. cwicaco 
© WEST 4260 ST. PENN. 1525 NEWSIREY AVE, 


WEENSBORO, N. C. | 


FARGO, N. D. 


Union Storage & Transfer Company 
FARGO, N. DAK. 
General Storege—Gold Stora Goods 
Established 190 


Three warehouse units, total area 161,500 sq. ft.; of this 29,328 sq. ft. 
buildings sprinkler equipped. Low in- 


BONDED 
Champion Storage & Trucking Co., Inc. 
326-28 South Davie St., Greensboro, N. C. 
Merchandise & Household Goods 
Pool Cars—Trucking Service 
Represented by Warehouses, | 


Offices 806-10" ‘Northern Pacific Ave. 


GRAND FORKS, N. D. | 
MOTOR FREIGHT TERMINAL 


d WAREHOUSE CO. 


Local & Long Distance Hauling of 
Freight and Household Goods 
Allied Van Lines — Agent 
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American Chain of AWA-NFWA-MNWWA-ACW 


| REENSBORO, R. | Center of Wholesale District 
TATUM-DALTON TRANSFER & STORAGE CO. 


311 E. WASHINGTON ST. 
MERCHANDISE STORAGE 
POOL CAR DISTRIBUTION 
Private Siding Trucking Service 


AWA—NFWA—MNWWA 
POOL CAR DISTRIBUTION 
GENERAL STORAGE : 
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MEMBER 


Low insurance. 


AKRON OMO COTTER CITY VIEW 
STORAGE COMPANY 


70 Cherry St., Akron 8, Ohio 
Pool Car Distribution. 
Household Goods Storage. 
Member of May.W.A.—0O.W.A.—A.W.A. 


CINCINNATI, OHIO [ 


90 YEARS OF WAREHOUSING 


7 W. Front St. 


Cincinnati Merchandise Warehouses, Inc. 


Merchandise Storage—Pool Car Distribution 
P.R.R. & Seu. R.R. S 
Air Cenditioned Space—U. 8. 


w Insuranee Rates 


Cincinnati 2, Ohig 


by 


CANTON, OHIO | 


MEMBER 


Canton 2 
Merchandise 
Goods, Cola Storage 

Pool cars distributed. Private 
Free switching on all roads. 
warehouses for 


CANTON STORAGE, Inc. 


FOURTH AND CHERRY, N.E. 
Household 


Separate fire- 


CLEVELAND, OHIO | 


DOING BUSINESS IN CLEVELAND $4 YBARs 


CINCINNATI, OHIO | 


Select the Warehouse Used by the Leaders! 


GENERAL STORAGE—COLD STORAGE—POOL CAR 
DISTRIBUTION—LONG DISTANCE TRUCK TERMINALS 
1l Car Switch in Building 
Internal Revenue and General Bonded Storage 
Insurance Rate 14/2¢ per $100 per annum 


CINCINNATI TERMINAL WAREHOUSES, INC. 


49 CENTRAL AVE. HARRY POSTER, General Manager 


Five warehouses are 


CLEVELAND Sieveiond crestor” 
COMPAN 


Consolidated. All firepreef. PRR siding st Juniata. NYC private siding 
Kinsman and Consolidated. 


W ater — Rail — Truck 
Warehousing — Handling — Stevedoring 


4 lecomotive cranes. W buekets 
bulk commodities. Other mechanical equipment fer handling merchandice. 


DOCK 22, Foot of W. 9th Street CLEVELAND 13, OHIO 


Stevedoring and Warehousing 


capacity, together with water dopth te 
large Lake steamers. Trusk pistiorm, 
Fleer leads unlimited. Served by PRR, 
Inland Wareheuses—Juniata, Kinsmen, and 


te hel with your tough jebs. Equipped 
hat 


CLEVELAND, OHIO | 


CINCINNATI 2 


CURTIS STORAGE & TRANSFER, INC. 


“STORE WITH CONFIDENCE” 


Specializin 
Peol Car Distribution—Bulk Tank Storage 


FRENCH & WINTER STS. 


gs in Merchandise Storage 


wn Delivery Equipment 
Private Siding N.Y.C.R.B. 
CLEVELAND 13, OHIO 


Air Cargo Rates 


“T have just had an opportunity to 
read your recent article on ‘A Basis 
for Air Cargo Rates’,” writes Wm. J. 
Cunningham, professor of transporta- 
tion, Harvard University, Graduate 
School of Business Administration, to 
Dr. John H. Frederick, air cargo edi- 
tor of DandW. 

“Among the many recent articles 
and reports on transportation of com- 
modities by air the matter of air costs 
is very lightly and superficially treat- 

. I agree with you that some of 
them, unfortunately most of them are 
absolutely ridiculous when one consid- 
ers the costs of operation involved. 
Your treatment_of the subject in the 
DandW article is sound and sane. 
More power to your pen!” 


Loss and Damage Claims... 


“From time to time I have noticed 
very interesting articles in DandW 
concerning loss and damage claims 
and prevention thereof,” writes Lee 

. Neff, chairman of the board, 
Freight Claim Prevention Assn., Port- 
land, Ore. 

“In the September issue under legal 
news, I find an item entitled ‘Bill of 
Lading Construed.’ This item, I be- 
lieve, would be of considerable inter- 
est to all the members of this associa- 
tion. What is the policy of your mag- 
azine in permitting reprints 

“I personally feel that there is a 
great need especially in the motor car- 
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rier industry for information on the 
liability of carriers in regard to loss 
and damage claims. 

“Especially is this true of the 
smaller carriers who do not maintain 
qualified claims agents, and where the 
manager especially operating them at- 
tempts to handle the passage of claim 
matters. There seems to be a lack of 
knowledge as to just what the car- 
rier’s liability is. Many of them pay 
claims which is not their liability and 
still others will turn down claims that 
is definitely their liability. We would 
like to suggest that your magazine 
carry more articles on the subject if 
it is at all possible. 

“IT might say that I enjoy reading 
your magazine very much as it has 
more downright usable information 
than any other magazine that I per- 
sonally know of.” 


Traffic Management. . . 


“T have read your articles on ‘The 
Economy of Traffic Management’ in 
DandW and have found them to be 
very interesting and beneficial,” H. 
Nagler writes to Henry G. Elwell. “In 
fact, they are the best articles that 
I have ever read on traffic manage- 
ment. Will you please advise me 
whether you have written any books 
on this subject, and where I can pur- 
chase them; also whether you teach 
in school.” 

(Editor’s Note: Mr. Elwell’s reply 
is inserted herewith for the record 
and is as follows: 
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“It is pleasing to know that you 
find the articles on ‘The Economy of 
Traffic Management’ of real interest 
and value, and I wish to thank you 
for your kind remarks. 

“As to your two questions: No, I 
have never written a book as | prefer 
to write articles which I try to pre 
pare on the basis of ‘aliveness’ adapted 
to current problems. Likewise, I do 
not teach the subject of traffic in any 
school. The reason being that I do 

‘not have sufficient time to carry on 
such work in addition to my other 
duties.”) 


Aviation... 


“I wish to thank you for sending 
me your publication DandW whieh I 
have enjoyed reading very much, 
writes E. C. Warner, Buffalo, N. Y. 

“When I was with Curtiss-Wright 
Corp. we used to take this magazine 
and I always enjoyed reading the 
articles pertaining to aviation. I think 
you have handled these very well and 
I wish to congratulate you on the 
manner in which you have_ handled 
them, particularly the editorials. 


Materials Handling we 


“While we appreciate the advertis- 
ing value of your good publication, 
evidenced by the fact that we have 
just contracted for several additional 
full pages, we thought you ought to 
know that we, like undoubtedly thou 
sands of others, find DandW attrac 
tive principally because of your 
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OHIO 
bogs old organization with young ideas” 
HE WE GREELEY-GENERAL WAREHOUSE COMPANY 
located in the 
New York Central Freight Termine! 
| BROADWAY AND EAST 15TH STREET 


Cleveland 15 
BUEVELAND, OHIO | Momber of 0.W.A. 
[Now there are LEDERER 
TERMINALS 
| Rn Foctiities Office: FOOT OF Oh ST, 
ter A. D. T. Protection Cleveland 14 
| BUEVELAND, OHIO 
a 


GHIPMENTS to Cleveland, consigned to 
The Lincoln Storage Company over any 


from freight car direct to our loading plat- 
form. 

Carload to 


ing Cleveland; L. C. L-Penna. Euclid Ave. 
Sta. adjoining Euclid Ave. warehouse; other R.Rs. to 


LINCOLN STORAGE 


W. B. Thomas, Pree. 


$700 Euclid Ave. CLEVELAND 


UE Wit, WATIONAL FURNITURE WAREHOUSEMEN'S ASSN. 
ALLIED VAN LINES, inc 


11201 Ceder Ave. 
=~ 


DIRECT FROM FREIGHT CARS 


railroad entering the city, can be handled 


COLUMBUS, OHIO | Consign Your Household Geeds Shipments te 


OHIO | TEL. CHERRY 


4170 Member of A.W.A. 


FMATIONAL TERMINALS CORPORATION 


bye 1200 WEST NINTH ST., CLEVELAND 13 

Y 0! Bite Modern Fireproof Bulldings—Two with Dock Facilities 

on Cleveland's Water Front 

you # Most Economical Warehouse and Distribution Services 
VIA WATER—RAIL—TRUCK ARE AVAILABLE THROUGH 

Io, I Cevsland's Largest Cold and General Merchandise Warehouse 


WELAND, OHIO | 


City-wide Facilities 
on Storage and Distribution 
of Household Goods 


Private rail sidings 
Ample equipment 
A real reputation for service 


Address inquiries te: 


Storage 
EAL Company 
7208 Euclid Ave., Cleveland, 3 


OHIO 


CLEVELAND, OHIO ola! 
HAS THE FACILITIES 
TO MEET ALL OF YOUR NEEDS 
\ dD. Mod. and fi Low i rates; 
Big 4 Railroad; Daily delivery service; 
Office and display space; Telephone accommodations; U.S. CUSTOM BONDED. 


CLEVELAND, OHIO | 


RAILWAY WAREHOUSES, Inc. 


in CLEVELAND, OHIO 
For Facilities, Service and Security 


Write fer Details 
Address 3540 Croton Ave., S. E., Cleveland 15, Ohie 


COLUMBUS, OHIO | 


Columbus Terminal Warehouse Company 
55-86 Terminal Way Columbus 8, Ohie 


Established in 1882 


DAN EDWARDS at COLUMBUS 


= TRANSFER AND STORAGE CO. 
orth High 8t., Columbus 15 


Momber—Netionel Furniture Wereheusemen’s Asse- 
ciation. Agent—Allied Ven Lines, Ine. 


COLUMBUS, OHIO | 


HILLTOP VAN & STORAGE CO. 
2830 W. Broad St., Columbus 4 
Household Goods Storage 


Burglar alarms—ADT 


Lecal and Long Distance Moving 
Agents for North American Van Lines, Inc. 


COLUMBUS, OHIO [~ 


THE MERCHANDISE WAREHOUSE CO. 
370 West Broad St., Columbus 8 
Complete service for 
MERCHANDISE STORAGE AND DISTRIBUTION 
Private Siding NYC and Big Four 
Medern Facilities 
Members: A.C.W.—O.W.A.—A.W.A. 


COLUMBUS, OHIO | 


The NEILSTON STORAGE — 
260 EAST NAGHTEN ST., COLUMBUS 15 


Modern warehouse for merchandise—Low 
Insurance—Central location in jobbing dis- 
trict — Private -railroad siding — Pool cars 
distributed. 


Member of O.W.A. 


ortis @ MABILITY OF CARRIERS for loss and damage 
ation His discussed on p. 27 and is worth more than 
‘ional passing attention. 


MARION, OHIO | G. A. WRIGHT, Pres. & Mgr. 


WRIGHT TRANSFER & STORAGE C 
126 OAK ST. 
Est. 1904 
Wright Service to Meet 
Req ments 7, 
Member of 
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torials on materials — equip- 
ment,” writes E. W. McDonnell, pres- 
ident, Economy Engineering Co., Chi- 
cago. oe contributions from Mat- 
thew W. Potts are particularly inter- 
esting and constructive.” 


CAB... 


“We have recently seen an issue of 


the DandW magazine for Oct., 1944, 
which is devoted to Air Cargo. A copy 
of this issue would be very useful in 
the files of this office, and we are writ- 
ing to inquire if a copy could be made 
available to us,” inquires H. A. Van 
Dorn, chief, Air Transport Informa- 
tion Division, Civil Aeronautics Board, 
Washington, D. C 


Decline of Railways Net Earnings 
During Next Two Years Predicted 


Dr. Julius H. Parmelee, Association 
of American Railroads, Bureau of 
Railway Economics Director, in an 
article published in Railway Age’s an- 
nual statistical issue, states that re- 
gardless of traffic and consequent rev- 
enue decreases in 1945 and 1946, the 
adverse impact on net earnings of the 
railroads will be heavy. 

Pointing out that even a consider- 
able increase in gross revenue in ’44 
failed to impede the descendant trend 
in net, Dr, Parmelee adds that “when 
gross revenue itself turns down, the 
effect on the decline in net will tend 
to be cumulative.” 

Expressing an opinion of “reason- 
able certainty” that both railroad 
freight and passenger traffic will be 
less in ’45 than in ’44, the writer gées 
on to ‘predict that should war in the 
Pacific continue through ’45 and ’46, 


though heavy, traffic movement in the 
latter year will maintain a much 
lower level than in 1945. 

Regarding estimates of future rail 
traffic made by research staff of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission, 
Railroad Retirement Board, and other 
government, private groups, Dr. Par- 
melee says that there is a variance in 
the estimates, “but some of them 
group themselves ‘round the con- 
clusion that railroad traffic and rev- 
enues in the three years following the 
war will be in the neighborhood of 
those experienced in 1941.” 


New Distributor 
Formed in Pittsburgh 


Pittsburgh Products Co., a new 
wholesale distributor for electrical ap- 
pliances, has been incorporated in 


Pittsburgh with territory in westem 
Pennsylvania, eastern Ohio, northern 
West Virginia. 

Company’s officers are: President, 
A. H. Burchfield, Jr.; vice president 
and general manager, R. W. Evans; 
secretary, J. E. McConnaughy; trea. 
surer, R. F. Ashenfelter. 

Temporary office is at 407 Empire 
Building, downtown. Permanent heai- 
quarters including warehouse and 
showroom space will be on Reedsdale 
St., North Side. 


Tire Facto 


Built in Alabama 

The new government tire manv 
facturing plant to be built and oper. 
ated in Tuscaloosa, Ala., by The B, F, 
Goodrich Co., Akron, O., will be one of 
the largest units in the new $70,000, 
000 government program announced 
in Washington Jan. 19. 

The main factory building will be 
1200 ft. long and 300 ft. wide and will 
house modern processing and titre 
building equipment. 

Building contracts will be awarded 
shortly and construction work started 
as rapidly as possible. All materials 
and equipment will carry high govern- 
ment priorities and completion of the 
new plant will depend on the avail- 
ability of all necessary components, 

. F. Goodrich has recently con- 
pleted a new company-owned tir 
vlant i in Miami, Okla., and in addition 
to main factories in ‘Akron manufac- 
tures tires in Oaks, Pa., and Los An 
geles, Cal. 


SPRINGFIELD, OHIO | 


WAGNERS SERVICE, INC. 
Pennsylvania Railroad and Lowry Ave. 


Merchandise-- 
Service—Doer to door delivery 
at Dayton, Springfield and Columbus daily. 


TOLEDO, OHIO | 


CAR CAPACITY 


800—COLD 
400—DRY 


PRIVATE SIDINGS 
N.Y.C. AND 


GREAT LAKES TERMINAL WAREHOUSE CO. 


321-359 MORRIS ST. 
COMPLETE WAREHOUSE FACILITIES 


TOLEDO 4, OHIO 


Automatic fire and burglar alarm 
i.&—--—~ Long Distance Moving 


TOLEDO, OHIO | 


formerly 


Merchandise Warehousing 


GREAT LAKES MARINE CORP. 


JARKA GREAT LAKES CORPORATION 
611 Water St., Toledo 3, Ohio 
Teledo’s only warehouse having combined Waterfront ami Rallroad Facilities. 
Storage-In-Transit Privileges. 


Phone Main 2118 | TOLEDO, OHIO 


) Stevedoring 


TOLEDO, OHIO | 
Merchants and Ma 


Office and Main Ware 


turers Warehouse Co. 


5-23 So. Ontario St., Toledo 3 
: 2131-51 Smead Ave. 
Jobbing District 


Fireproof . . 


WAREHOUSE, 


128-138 VANCE STREET, TOLEDO 2, OHIO 


Merchandise storage . . 
Private. siding Nickel Plate Road 
Free switching .. 

sit storage arrangements... . 
Motor truck service .. . Lo- 
cated in jobbing District . . . 
MEMBERS: American Warehousomen’s 


INC. 


- Pool car distribution . 


. Negotiable receipts . . . Tram 
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Since 1878 


CARTAGE & STORAGE CO. 
Household Goods — Pool Car Distribution — 
Warehouse— 
Private Rall Siding 


OHIO—OKLAHOMA—OREGON 


TULSA, OKLA. [ R. W. PAGE, President 


PAGE STORAGE & VAN LINE 
1301 So. Elgin, Tulsa 5 
Storage—Moving—Packing—Ship- 
ping of Household Effects and’ \ 
Works of Art—Silver and RugVaults 


THE WM. & SON CO. 


ST. 1887 H E R B E R T Incorporated 1922 


be CRATING - PACKING - MOVING 
oper ‘ans STORAGE 


NGSTOWN, OHIO J. A. MINEHART J. E. MINEHART 6. R. PAISLEY 
President Viee Pres. Bec 4 


,000,. 

unced MNLAHOMA CITY, OKLA. | 


O. K. TRANSFER & STORAGE CO. 


PORTLAND, ORE. | 
Colonial Warehouse and Transfer Co. 


Operating Public and Custom Bonded Warehouses 
Licensed under the U. 8. Warehouse Act 

Merchandise Storage and Distributien 
Private Siding Free Switching Sprinklered 

1132 N. W. GLISAN STREET, PORTLAND 9 TH 


RESENTE 
att a 


ALLIED DISTRIBUTION INC 


PENN 6 0968 


PORTLAND, ORE. | H. M. CLARK, Pres, 
HOLMAN TRANSFER COMPANY 


STORAGE DISTRIBUTION 
SINCE 1864 
1306 N.W. Hoyt St., Portland 9 
erials A.W.A.—O.S.W.A. 
oie GENERAL WAREHOUSING AND DISTRIBUTION 
MUSA, OKLA. PORTLAND, ORE. | 
nts. 
com- 
“SME HODGES FIREPROOF WAREHOUSE MANNING 
Merchandise Storage—Pool Car Distribution 


Located in Center of Tulsa Wholesale District 
Member: A.W.A., N.F.W.A. and American Chain of Warehouses 


WAREHOUSE 


COMPANY 


HE effect of cartels on American 
4 economy is discussed in a recent re- 
L mrt issued by the Senate Committee 
t Small Business through its sub- 
tse on Mining and Minerals In- 
0) ry. 
While President Roosevelt on Jan. 
W last asked the Senate to return 
Anglo-American petroleum agree- 
Ment, which the American oil indus- 
ty had attacked as an approach to 
fcartel system, the Senate Commit- 
“eon Small Business on Jan. 16 re- 
da report of its subcommittee 
m Mining and Minerals Industry 
Mhich discussed the question of inter- 
Mtional minerals control. - Among 
Mth controls mentioned was the allo- 
tion of world markets for both 


i\. 


Committee on Small Business. 


mnerals and metals (non-ferrous) 
among producing nations. 

Somewhat the same effect may be 
obtained, said a note in the report, 
by means of private cartel agree- 
ments entered into by the explicit or 
implied permission of governments, 
excepting that the benefits of such 
agreements may be shared only by 
limited groups and other groups may 
be damaged thereby or driven out of 
business entirely. In other cases, it 
was pointed out, nonparticipants, pro- 
ducing without restriction, may re- 
ceive the major benefits of the im- 
proved prices resulting from curtailed 
output by cartel members. Exorbi- 
tant prices, said the report of the 
subcommittee, headed by Senator 
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Private and National Cartels 
Discussed in Senate 


Strong statements made fo the effect that cartels have had and will 
have an adverse effect upon our economy in report issued by Senate 


James G. Scrugham, Democrat, of 
Nevada, may be set for vitally 
needed products by cartel members. 

“Privately and nationally sponsored 
cartels have had an increasing vogue 
abroad,” the report said, “and there 
is some reason to believe this trend 
is on the upswing. Strong statements 
have been made to the effect that 
such cartels have had and will have 
an adverse effect upon our economy 
and especially upon that of our west- 
ern states. 

“Whether we should join in the 
movement toward such control of 
minerals or resist them is of the ut- 
most importance to the domestic min- 
ing industry and should be given seri- 
our consideration.” 
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‘of the Sun Oil Co, 


The question now arises whether 
the President’s request for with- 
drawal of the Anglo-American petro- 
leum pact, together with his condem- 
nation of cartels in his message to 
Congress 6n Jan. 6, will doom any 
possibility of setting up cartels such 
as the subcommittee discussed. The 
answer is not simple because of the 
difference in views with respect to 
the meaning of proposed national 
agreements. 

The administration, unlike the oil 
industry, has said that the proposed 
oil pact was not a cartel. In his mes- 
sage to the Senate asking that the 
agreement be withdrawn, the Presi- 
dent said he felt that the fears ex- 
pressed by the oil industry were 
without foundation, but that he had 
followed the suggestion of Secretary 
of State Stettinius with a view to 
drafting a new agreement “to remove 
grounds for misunderstanding.” The 
new draft has been prepared by the 
Petroleum Industry War Council, and 
it is claimed, it removes any possibil- 
ity of Federal control of the Ameri- 
can oil industry. In a letter of Aug. 
21, last year, to Chairman Tom Con- 
nally of the Senate Foreign Relations 
Committee, President J. Howard Bew 
assailed the 


Anglo-American Petroleum agreement 
as “innocuous or vicious as its admin- 
istrators desire to make it.” He added 
that it was a possible first step 
towards a “super-state cartel cover- 
ing the petroleum industry in all 
parts of the world for the postwar 
years.” 

In his attack on cartels in his 
message to Congress, President 
Roosevelt said: 

“We must make sure that private 
enterprise works as it is supposed to 
work—on the basis of initiative and 
vigorous competition, without the sti- 
fling presence of monopolies and car- 
tels.”’ 

Yet if the President does not con- 
sider the. Anglo-American petroleum 
agreement a cartel, his statement 
does not make clear how far the 
administration would go to support 
such international controls as are dis- 
cussed by the Senate Subcommittee 
on- Mining and Minerals Industry. 
Nor is it clear how the attack on ‘car- 
tels can be reconciled with the fact 
that the Department of Agriculture 
is the sponsor of the existing Senate 
approved international commodity 


. agreements én wheat and sugar. 


There are numerous other subjects 
discussed by the Senate subcommittee 


report highlighting the major prob. wae 


lems which, it is pointed out, will cop, 
front the mining industry as the wa 
pressure for strategic ores and meta 
has subsided and peacetime prody. 
tion levels are resumed. Foremos 
among these problems is what to & 
about the premium price plan whic 
will expire on July 31. The subcon. 
mittee has conducted an unremitting 
fight for continuation of the plan » 
its existing basis for at least another 
year. 

“No question has been so vexing a 
that of subsidies as exemplified by 
the premium price plan,” according 
to the subcommittee. Opinions ar 
widely divergent, the report said, anj 
“all of this is, of course, tied in tp 
the subject of inflation.” 

It also said there is controversy 
over whether control of the vast 
stockpiling accumulation, including 
the determination of policies and ob- 
jectives, shall be in the hands of a 
Army and Navy agency rather than 
under the general supervision of a 
board established by Congress. Atten- 
tion is called to the fact that “some 
believe that procurement should hk 
principally from foreign sources,” 
while others hold that preference 
should be given to domestic minerals. 


PORTLAND, ORE. | 


H. CUMMINGS, Pres. 
MERCHANDISE, STORAGE & 
WAREHOUSING 


MEMBER 0 


BUTLER, PA. [ NICHOLAS, Pre. 


Est. 1902 


. H. Nicholas Transfer & Storage 0. 


Northwestern Transfer Co. 
General Forwarding Agents 


SPECIAL ATTENTION GIVEN TO POOL CARS 
Our private siding ts served by all railroads 
1504 N.W. Johnson antes Portland 9 


324 So. McKean St. 
Merchandise and Household Goods 


Pool Car Distribution Packing and Crating 
3 Car Siding Free Switching 


2 Warehouses 41,000 sq. ft. 


PORTLAND, ORE. | 
OREGON TRANSFER COMPANY 
Established 1868 
1238 Northwest Glisan Street Portland 9, Oregon 
U. S. BONDED and PUBLIC WAREHOUSES 
Merchandise Storage and Distribution 
Lowest Insurance Rates—Sprinkler Equipped 


Member A. W. A. 
Eastern Representatives Distribution Service, Ine. 


HARRISBURG, PA. | 


HARRISBURG STORAGE CO. 


COMPLETE STORAGE & eves CAR 
DISTRIBUTION SERVIC 


MODERN WAREHOUSES 
LOCATED ON BOTH PENNSYLVANIA 
AND READING RAILROADS 
MEMBER — “AMERICAN WAREHOUSEMEN’S ASSN.” 


PORTLAND, ORE. | 


RUDIE WILHELM WHSE. CO., inc. 


1233 N.W. 12th Ave., Portiand 9 
U. S. Bonded—Concrete Building—A. D. T. Sprinkler System 
Complete Facilities for Storage and Distribution 
of All Commodities 


Free Switching from All Railroads Portland’s Lowest Insurance Rates 
New York, 271 Madison Ave. Member A.W.A. 


COVER 


HARRISBURG, PA. [ 
KEYSTONE WAREHOUSE 


GENERAL MERCHANDISE STORAGE 
YVOL CAKS DISTRIBUTED 
BRICK BUILDING—LOW INSURANCE 
STORE DOOR DELIVERY ARRANGED FOR 
PENNA. R. R. SIDING 
OPERATED BY HARRISBURG WAREHOUSE CO. 


ALLENTOWN, PA. | 


Oniy Large Fire-Retardant Warehouse in 
Lehigh Valley 


DIEHL STORAGE COMPANY 


128-132 N. 8th ST. 
HHG.—STORAGE—MDSE. 
MOVING—CRATING—SHIPPING 


HAZLETON, PA. | 
KARN’S STORAGE, INC. 


MERCHANDISE WAREHOUSE L.V. Rk SIDING 
Storage in Transit Pool Car Distributions 
Packing — Shipping — Hauling 
Fiteproof Furniture Storage 
Members: Mayflower W.A.—P.F.W.A.—P.W.A. 


F. WILLARD WOLFE, PRES. & GEN. MGR. 


120—D and W, February, 1945 
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PA. 
LANCASTER STORAGE CO. 


the War 
LANCASTER, PA. 
Merchandise Storage, ome Geods, Transferring, 


produe. 
rwa 


oremost 
Distribut Carlead Distributien, 

1 Which Member ef May.W.A. 

subcom. 


OREGON—PENNSYLYANIA 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. [ 
GALLAGHER’S WAREHOUSES 


R a by Associated Warehouses, Inc. 
New Yor e 


epres 

(17) liveries 

52 Vanderbilt Ave. City and Suburban 549 W. meee 4 st. 
Murrayhill 9-7645 Randelph 


mitting MILADELPHIA, PA. | Member of AWA-PWA 


olan on 


COMMERCIAL WAREHOUSING CO. 
Meadow & Wolf Streets, Philadelphia 48 
Thoroughly Modern Facilities—Customs Bonded 
Complete Warehousing Service for Storage 
& Distribution of General Merchandise. 


xing as 
fied by 
cording 


ns are 


id, and 


1 in to 


MILADELPHIA, PA. | 
overs Pool Car Distribution a Specialty 


> va FENTON STORAGE CO. 


sluding Absolutely Fireproof 
46th and Girard Ave., Philadelphia 31 
Cable Address 


P. R.R. Siding 
Storage, moving and distribution of household goods and merchandise 


PHILADELPHIA 6, PA. | 2,100,000 Square Feet 
MERCHANTS WAREHOUSE CO. 


10 CHESTNUT ST. phone LOM. 8070 


11 modern warehouses located in important shipping 

centers. Served by all railroads. Loading and unloading 

— cover. Storage-in-transit privileges. Goods of 
all kinds, bonded and free. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. Gc. MILLER, President 


MILLER 


North Broad Storage Co. 


2709 No. Broad St., Philadelphia 32 
BROAD & LEHIGH & BRANCHES 
Member of P.M.T.A., C.F.M.A. of Pa. 


JMILADELPHIA, PA. | 


Fidelity Storage and Warehouse Company 


6 General Offices—1811 Market St., Phila. 3 

erence 5 Agent for Allied Van Lines, Inc. 

rerals. Bus type vans for speedy delivery anywhere. We distribute 
‘al pool cars of household goods. Prompt remittance. 

—— KY Assoc. N. F. W. A., Can. W. A., P. F. W. A. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. Hovsehold Goods Service! 


UAKER 


) STORAGE COMPANY 


2501 GERMANTOWN AVE., PHILA. 33 
Agents for United Van Lines, Inc. Member: P.M.T,A.. G.F.M.A., P.F.W.A. 


Strategically located throughout Philadelphia, they 
srovide more than 68 acres of excellent storage space. 


Fach building is equipped with every convenience, de- 
signed for the safe, prompt, and economical handling 
of goods of every kind. All earn low insurance rates. 


q 
jon 
An Association 
Warehouses Located at 
Strategic Distribution Centers 


MODERN 
WAREHOUSES 


~seruing PHILADELPHIA AND VICINITY wut Economy and Dispatch! 


OF 


& 


| BEE 


Par 


Special provision is made for the storage of house- 
hold goods. 

Served by both Pennsylvania Railroad and the 
Reading Company. Convenient to the big piers. Com- 
pletely equipped pool car department is maintained. 


Write for Particulars 


MSTRIBUTION SERVICE, Inc. AWARE AND FAIRMOUNT AVES. PHILADELPHIA 23 695 third st., SAN FRANCISCO 


Phone: Sutter 3461 


=| 219 E. North Water St., CHICAGO 
N.E.W.A., Pa. F.W.A. 
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Merchandise Storage Storage in Transit 
Direct Sidings-Penna. ERR. and Reading RR. 
Pool Car Distribution ; 
(=) 
Of a 
Atten 
| 
| 
C. 
y) 
sally Members; A.W.A, 
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Over 1,000,000 square feet 
of space in 22 modern warehouses, with every trans- 
portation connection and the most modern handling 
facilities. Large modern fleet for store-door service. 


A complete set-up to meet and improve your Philo- 
delphia storage and distribution problems, with 
war-time economy. Full details on request. 


PENNSYLVANIA WAREHOUSING 
& SAFE DEPOSIT CO. 
4th and Chestnut Streets e Philadelphia 6 


WARREN T. JUSTICE, President 
AGW. AWA 
REPRESENTATIVES: 


GEO. W. PERKINS, 
82 Beaver St., New York, Wh 42287 
J. W. 
50 Park Ave., New York, Pl 3-1235 
Ww. J. 
53 W. Jackson Bivd., Chicago, Har 1496 


PITTSBURGH, PA. ppillner TRANSFERS! 
W. J. STORAGE CO, 
STORAGE, PACKING, CRATING and SHIPPING 


POOL CAR DISTRIBUTION 
LONG DISTANCE HAULING 


2748 West Liberty Ave., Pittsburgh 16, Pa. 
Members of N.F.W.A.—A.T.A.—P.F.W.A.—P.M.T.A. 


PITTSBURGH, PA. | 


DUQUESNE WAREHOUSE CO, 


Office: Duquesne Way and Barbeau St. 
Pittsburgh 22 


Merchandise Storage & Distribution 


Members A. W. A. 


PITTSBURGH, PA.| Herbert Bietenduefel, Vice Pres. & Oper. Executive 
PENNSYLVANIA WAREHOUSE COMPANY 


50-17th STREET, PITTSBURGH 22, PENNSYLVANIA 
MERCHANDISE STORAGE @ POOL CARS DISTRIBUTED 
MODERN SPRINKLERED BUILDING 


CONSIGN SHIPMENTS 
VIA PENNA. RR TO 13th STREET STA. 


PITTSBURGH, PA 
ED WERNER TRANSFER & STORAGE COMPANY 


«1917-19 Brownsville Road 
Pittsburgh, Penna. 
Storage, Packing and Shipping — 
Member of National Furniture Warehousemen's 
_ Agent of Allied Van Lines, Inc. 


“The possibility of starting a race 
between nations, each attempting to 
acquire adequate war stockpiles, must 
be considered, as must also the ele- 
ment of international amity at the 
peace table,” declares the report. “The 
acquisition of such stockpiles might 
be considered to show lack of confi- 
dence in whatever plans may be pro- 
posed.” 

Separate sections of the report, dis- 
cuss 13 plants which at one time or 
another have been proposed to sta- 
bilize the nonferrous mining industry. 
The subjects include the following: 

International Minerals Controls, the 
Problem of Metal and Minerals Im- 
ports and Exports, Parity Prices for 
Domestic Metals and Minerals, Sub- 
sidy Programs Aside from a “Parity” 
Plan, Mine Financing by the Govern- 
ment, Encouraging the Private Finan- 
cing of Mining Properties, Recovery 


of Wartime Capital Investments, 
Marginal Ore Body Conservation, 
National Mineral Resource Survey, 
Metal and Mineral Stock Piling, 
National Technological Research Pro- 
grams, “X” Day for Mining, and Gold 
and Silver Problems. 
’ The report refers to recently held 
hearings by the Scrugham subcom- 
mittee, in which the testimony of wit- 
nesses showed a definite split in think- 
ing on the part of the small and mar- 
ginal mine groups, and says that 
comments such as, “there are those 
who say they wish all government 
controls to be removed at the earliest 
possible date,” were expressed. But 
while these same people were demand- 
ing “fair prices and ample markets,” 
they failed to “indicate how this 
happy condition can be achieved with- 
out controls.” 

(Courtesy The Iron Age) 


New Headquarters 


Lyle H. Vandercook, mana 
Oregon Handling Equipment a 4 
which represents the Rapid-Standard 
Co. and other equipment lines, has 
new headquarters at 523 N. 

Glisan, Portland, Ore. Service will 


122—D and W, February, 1945 


be given canners of frozen food pack- 
ers, using conveyors power booster, 
replacement tired wheels for trucks, 
barrel truck, barrel elevators and 
allied items. (Haskell) 


For Shippers’ Convenience, States, Cities and Firms are Arranged Alphabetically 


Transfer Firm's 
Suit Dismissed 


Federal Judge Robert M. Gibson 
has dismissed a civil suit which the 
W. J. Dillner Transfer Co., Pitts 
burgh, Pa., filed last month asking for 
an order terminating and dissolving 
Allied Van Lines, Inc. 


Dismissing the suit because of 
lack of jurisdiction, Judge Gibson 
found the parties were residents of 
Allegheny County, causing no diver- 
gence of citizenship. 


Attorney Clyde A. Armstrong, rep- 
resenting the defendants, contended 
there was no justification or founda- 
tion for the charges of mismanage- 
ment. 


Defendants were the National Fur- 
niture Warehousemen’s Assn., a Vol 
untary trade association; Charles J. 
Blanck, 6344 Penn Ave., association 
treasurer, the Allied Van Lines, Inc, 
and Edward Werner, agent for Allied 
Van Lines. 


The Dillner Co. had asked that 4 
receiver be appointed to manage the 
assets and capital stock of the Allied 
Van Lines, Inc. (Leffingwell) 
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Wendell Berge, assistant attorney gen- 
wal, is advocating a United Nations agree- 
ment to outlaw cartels. That is the proper 
approach, and, if successful, would relieve us 
of the embarrassing necessity of having to 
deal with the cartel system in world trade 
while denying its existence at home. 


It is extremely doubtful, however, that the 
United States can get such an agreement. 
the devotion of British and Dutch indus- 
tialists and economists to the system as the 
oily sound basis for reorganization of the 
world's economy after the war is too well 
inown to need argument, and Russia is the 
biggest cartel of all. Indeed, under her 
lind of economy, Russia cannot trade with 
the rest of the world at all except by em- 
ploying the cartel system. 


Perhaps Mr. Berge's opposition is not so 
much to government-fostered cartels as to 
the private kind. We have all sorts of car- 
els in the basket on the government table, 
and the prevailing opinion in Washington 
wems to be that it is all right for govern- 
ment to adopt practices which are inher- 
amily bad if followed by private interests. 
Americans are opposed to monopoly and to 
ifernational cartels which are formed to 
control and restrict production or sales of 
products, because the cartels are at vari- 
mee with the system of free enterprise, but 


Berge on Cartels 


they believe that their government should 
set a good example. This example is not 
being set now, nor does Mr. Berge sug- 
gest it. 


If what Mr. Berge wants is the outlawing 
of only private cartels, that is something 
else and he should say so. But he is up 
against the probability that he cannot get 
such an agreement, in which case we still 
have to open our eyes to the existence of 
those organizations in world commerce, 
whether we like them or not. If Mr. Berge 
is correct in his view that American busi- 
nesses can continue to thrive in competition 
with foreign cartels, we don't have much to 
worry about. Mr. Berge said, in a speech 
last Feb. 12, that “there is a real question 
whether foreign cartels can long survive in 
many industries" without American coopera- 
tion. Maybe the British and Dutch will have 
to revise their opinions. 


The assistant attorney general would be 
on firmer ground, however, if he looked 
more closely at our government's policy of 
dealing in wheat, cotton and other commodi- 
ties on a cartel basis and urged that our 
own house be put in order before we set 
about finding fault with the neighbors. 


—Journal of Commerce 
Chicago, 


Express Men Honor 
Harnden's Memory 


A group of express representatives 
recently made a pilgrimage to Mount 
Auburn, Cambridge, Mass., as a trib- 
ute to the pioneer who established ex- 


press service in the United States , 


and who died in 1845. He was Wil- 
liam Frederick Harnden, known as 
“the original expressman.” 

The group who participated in the 
brief ceremonies at the 30-ft. Harn- 
den monument in Mount Auburn 
acted in behalf of the 75,000 employes 
of the nationwide express organiza- 
tion who regard Harnden as _ the 
founder of their business. 

Harnden started his express busi- 
ness in 1839, by traveling four times 
weekly between New York and Bos- 
ton, carrying parcels in a haversack. 
His enterprise had hard going at first, 
but later developed a type of trans- 
portation that flourished only on the 
North American continent and had a 
marked influence on the development 
of American commerce and industry. 


Liberalized Insurance 


The Equitable Life Assurance So- 
ciety of the United States, first life 
insurance company to place air travel 
in the same category as train and 
steamship travel, by removing all re- 
strictions on air travel for passengers 
using regularly scheduled planes of 
established airlines has now liberal- 
ized its rules for insuring pilots and 
airplane crews. 


MTSBURGH, PA. | 


THOMAS WHITE, Owner and Manager 


13th AND SMALLMAN STS. 
PITTSBURGH 22 


SCRANTON, PA. | 


In the Heart of 


DRAYMAN & STORAGE WAREHOUSE 


221 Vine St., Scranton 3 


HOUSEHOLD STORAGE 
MERCHANDISE STORAGE PACKING 


LOCAL AND LONG D 
PRIVATE SIDING, D. L. & W. R. R. 


R. F. POST 


DISTANCE MOVING 


SCRANTON, PA. | 


Pittsburgh’s 
Jobbing District 


STORAGE IN TRANSIT 
COMPLETE TRUCKING FACILITIES 
PRR SIDING 
A. D. T. PROTECTION 


Also operators of 


WHITE MOTOR EXPRESS CO. 


Established 1918 


WHIT TERMINAL 


COMPANY 


13th AND SMALLMAN STS. 


THE QUACKENBUSH WAREHOUSE co. 


219 VINE STREET, 

MERCHANDISE AND HOUSEHOLD ese 
STORAGE POOL CAR DISTRIBUTION 
DL & W and D & H Sidings 

wew vorRK DISTRIBUTION INC 
WEST 42ND St. 1525 AVL 


SHARON, PA. | 


SHARON COAL & ICE CO. 
230 W. Budd St., Sharon, Pa. 
Cold Storage—Merchandise—Household Goods 


2 Warehouses with private sidings on Erie & P RR’s 
reciproeal switching. ans on Stored Commodities. 
Cold Storage for furs — Cold Storage lockers — Quick 
Freeze space. 


UNIONTOWN, PA. | H. D. RYAN—L. G. HOWARD, Propristers 


KEYSTONE TRANSFER CO. 


CORNER BEESON BLVD. & PENN ST. 


HOUSEHOLD GOODS PACKED, SHIPPED, STORED 
LONG DISTANCE MOVING 


Private Siding B. & 0. R.R. 
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WAREHOUSING 
in Philadelphia 


Over 1,000,000 square feet 
of space in 22 modern warehouses, with every trans- 
portation connection and the most modern handling 
facilities. Large modern fleet for store-door service. 


A complete set-up to meet and improve your Phila- 
delphia storage and distribution problems, with 
war-time economy. Full details on request. 


PENNSYLVANIA WAREHOUSING 
& SAFE DEPOSIT CO. 
4th and Chestnut Streets e Philadelphia 6 


WARREN T. JUSTICE, President 
AGW. AWA 
AT ives: 


GEO. W. PERKIN 
Seoul St., New York, Wh 4-2287 
J. W. 
50 Park Ave., New York, Pl 3-1235 
w. J. 
53 W. Jackson Bivd., Chicago, Har 1496 


jpiliner TRANSFERS 
sTO RAGE CO, 
STORAGE, PACKING, CRATING and SHIPPING 


POOL CAR DISTRIBUTION 
LONG DISTANCE HAULING 


2748 West Liberty Ave, Pittsburgh 16, Pa. 


Members of N.F.W.A.—A.T.A.—P.F.W.A.—P.MT.A. 


PITTSBURGH, PA. | — 


DUQUESNE WAREHOUSE C0. 
Office: Duquesne Way and Barbeau St. 
Pittsburgh 22 
Merchandise Storage & Distribution 


Members A. W. A. 


PITTSBURGH, PA,| Herbert Bietenduefel, Vice Pres. & Oper. Execute 
PENNSYLVANIA WAREHOUSE COMPANY 


50-17th STREET, PITTSBURGH 22, PENNSYLVANIA 
MERCHANDISE STORAGE @ POOL CARS DISTRIBUTED 
MODERN SPRINKLERED BUILDING 


ONSIGN SHIPMENTS 
VIA PENNA. RR TO 13th STREET STA. 


PITTSBURGH, PA 
ED WERNER TRANSFER & STORAGE COMPANY 


1917-19 Brownsville Road 
Pittsburgh, Penna. 
Storage, Packing and Shipping 


Member of National Furniture Ass‘. 
Agent of Allied Van Lines, 


“The possibility of starting a race 
between nations, each attempting to 
acquire adequate war stockpiles, must 
be considered, as must also the ele- 
ment of international amity at the 
peace table,” declares the report. “The 
acquisition of such stockpiles might 
be considered to show .lack of confi- 
dence in whatever plans may be pro- 
posed.” 

Separate sections of the report, dis- 
cuss 13 plants which at one time or 
another have been proposed to sta- 
bilize the nonferrous mining industry. 
The subjects include the following: 

International Minerals Controls, the 
Problem of Metal and Minerals Im- 
ports and Exports, Parity Prices for 
Domestic Metals and Minerals, Sub- 
sidy Programs Aside from a “Parity” 
Plan, Mine Financing by the Govern- 
ment, Encouraging the Private Finan- 
cing of Mining Properties, Recovery 


of Wartime Capital Investments, 
Marginal Ore Body Conservation, 
National Mineral Resource Survey, 
Metal and Mineral Stock Piling, 
National Technological Research Pro- 
grams, “X” Day for Mining, and Gold 
and Silver Problems. 
’ The report refers to recently held 
hearings by the Scrugham subcom- 
mittee, in which the testimony of wit- 
nesses showed a definite split in think- 
ing on the part of the small and mar- 
ginal mine groups, and says that 
comments such as, “there are those 
who say they wish all government 
controls to be removed at the earliest 
possible date,” were expressed. But 
while these same people were demand- 
ing “fair prices and ample markets,” 
they failed to “indicate how this 
happy condition can be achieved with- 
out controls.” 

(Courtesy The Iron Age) 


New Headquarters 


Lyle H. Vandercook, mana 
Oregon Handling Equipment 
which represents the Rapid-Standard 
Co. and other equipment lines, has 
opened new headquarters at 523 N. 

. Glisan, Portland, Ore. Service will 
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be given canners of frozen food pack- 
ers, using conveyors power booster, 
replacement tired wheels for trucks, 
barrel truck, barrel elevators and 
allied items. (Haskell) 


Transfer Firm's 
Suit Dismissed 


Federal Judge Robert M. Gibson 
has dismissed a civil suit which the 
W. J. Dillner Transfer Co., Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., filed last month asking for 
an order terminating and dissolving 
Allied Van Lines, Inc. 


Dismissing the suit because of 
lack of jurisdiction, Judge Gibson 
found the parties were residents of 
Allegheny County, causing no diver- 
gence of citizenship. 


Attorney Clyde A. Armstrong, rep- 
resenting the defendants, contended 
there was no justification or founda- 
tion for the charges of mismanage- 
ment. 


Defendants were the National Fur- 
niture Warehousemen’s Assn., a Vol 
untary trade association; Charles J. 
Blanck, 6344 Penn Ave., association 
treasurer, the Allied Van Lines, Ine, 
and Edward Werner, agent for Allied 
Van Lines. 


The Dillner Co. had asked that 4 
receiver be appointed to manage the 
assets and capital stock of the Allied 
Van Lines, Inc. (Leffingwell) 
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Berge on Cartels 


Wendell Berge, assistant attorney gen- 


wal, is advocating a United Nations agree- set a good 


they believe that their government should 


Express Men Honor 


Harnden's Memory 


A group of express representatives 
recently made a pilgrimage to Mount 
Auburn, Cambridge, Mass., as a trib- 


This is not 


ment to outlaw cartels. That is the proper 
approach, and, if successful, would relieve us 
of the embarrassing necessity of having to 
deal with the cartel system in world trade 
vile denying its existence at home. 


It is extremely doubtful, however, that the 
United States can get such an agreement. 
The devotion of British and Dutch indus- 
ialists and economists to the system as the 
oily sound basis for reorganization of the 
yorid's economy after the war is too well 
inown to need argument, and Russia is the 
biggest cartel of all. Indeed, under her 
find of economy, Russia cannot trade with 
the rest of the world at all except by em- 
ploying the cartel system. 


gest it. 


Perhaps Mr. Berge's opposition is not so 
mich to government-fostered cartels as to 
the private kind. We have all sorts of car- 
tels in the basket on the government table, 
and the prevailing opinion in Washington 
wems to be that it is all right for govern- 
pent to adopt practices which are inher- 
milly bad if followed by private interests. 
Americans are opposed to poly and to 
iternational cartels which are formed to 
gnirol and restrict production or sales of 
products, because the cartels are at vari- 
lice with the system of free enterprise, but 


being set now, nor does Mr. Berge sug- 


If what Mr. Berge wants is the outlawing 
of only private cartels, that is something 
else and he should say so. But he is up 
against the probability that he cannot get 
such an agreement, in which case we still 
have to open our eyes to the existence of 
in world commerce, 
whether we like them or not. If Mr. Berge 
is correct in his view that American busi- 
nesses can continue to thrive in competition 
with foreign cartels, we don't have much to 
worry about. Mr. Berge said, in a speech 
last Feb. 12, that “there is a real question 
whether foreign cartels can long survive in 
many industries" without American coopera- 
tion. Maybe the British and Dutch will have 
to revise their opinions. 


those organizations 


The assistant attorney general would be 
on firmer ground, however, if he looked 
more closely at our government's policy of 
dealing in wheat, cotton and other commodi- 
ties on a cartel basis and urged that our 
own house be put in order before we set 
about finding fault with the neighbors. 


—Journal of Commerce 


ute to the pioneer who established ex- 
press service in the United States . 
and who died in 1845. He was Wil- 
liam Frederick Harnden, known as 
“the original expressman.” 

The group who participated in the 
brief ceremonies at the 30-ft. Harn- 
den monument in Mount Auburn 
acted in behalf of the 75,000 employes 
of the nationwide express organiza- 
tion who regard Harnden as the 
founder of their business. 

Harnden started his express busi- 
ness in 1839, by traveling four times 
weekly between New York and Bos- 
ton, carrying parcels in a haversack. 
His enterprise had hard going at first, 
but later developed a type of trans- 
portation that flourished only on the 
North American continent and had 2 
marked influence on the development 
of American commerce and industry. 


Liberalized Insurance 


The Equitable Life Assurance So- 
ciety of the United States, first life 
insurance company to place air travel 
in the same category as train and 
steamship travel, by removing all re- 
strictions on air travel for passengers 
using regularly scheduled planes of 
established airlines has now liberal- 
ized its rules for insuring pilots and 


Chicago, Tu. 


airplane crews. 


MTTSBURGH, PA | THOMAS WHITE, Owner and Manager 


13th AND SMALLMAN STS. 
PITTSBURGH 22 


In the Heart of 
Pitisburgh’s 
Jobbing District 


STORAGE IN TRANSIT 
COMPLETE TRUCKING FACILITIES 
PRR SIDING 
A. D. T. PROTECTION 


Also operators of 


WHITE MOTOR EXPRESS CO. 


Established 1918 


WHIT TERMINAL 


COMPANY 


13th AND SMALLMAN STS. 


SCRANTON, PA. | 


R. F. POST 


DRAYMAN & STORAGE WAREHOUSE 
221 Vine St., Scranton 3 


HOUSEHOLD STORAGE POOL CARS 
MERCHANDISE STORAGE PACKING 
LOCAL AND LONG gd age MOVING 
PRIVATE SIDING, D. L. & W. R. R. 


SCRANTON, PA. | 


THE QUACKENBUSH WAREHOUSE co. 


219 VINE STREET, N 3 
MERCHANDISE AND HOUSEHOLD Goops 
STORAGE POOL CAR DISTRIBUTION 
DL & W and D & H Sidings 

voRK DISTRIBUTION INC 
WEST 42ND ST. PENN. 1525 NEWSEREY AVL 


SHARON, PA. | 


SHARON COAL & ICE CO. 
230 W. Budd St., Sharon, Pa. 
Cold Storage—Merchandise—Household Goods 


2 Warehouses with private sidings on Erie & P RR’s 
goupecenl switching. Loans on Stored Commodities. 

Storage for furs — Cold Storage lockers — Quick 
Freeze space. 


UNIONTOWN, PA | H. D. RYAN—L. G. HOWARD, Proprietors 


KEYSTONE TRANSFER CO. 


CORNER BEESON BLVD. & PENN ST. 
HOUSEHOLD GOODS PACKED, SHIPPED, STORED 
LONG DISTANCE MOVING 


Private Siding B. & 0. R.R. 
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PENNSYLVANIA—PUERTO RICO—RHODE ISLAND—SOUTH CAROLINA 


WILKES-BARRE, PA | 


19 New Bennett St. 


WILKES-BARRE STORAGE CO. 
General Storage and Distribution 


PROVIDENCE, |. | 


Providence Warehouses, Inc, 
General Offices: 50 ALEPPO ST., Providence 9 


Spesteliets tm bulk storage of all kinds— 
Over 400,000 square feet ef sprinkler equipped space, 


Customs Bonded 


m, Wool, Hemp, Rubber 


WILLIAMSPORT, PA. | 


P. R. R. SIDING 


WILLIAMSPORT STORAGE CO, 


FIREPROOF BUILDINGC—416 FRANKLIN ST., WILLIAMSPORT 36 


MERCHANDISE STORAGE and DISTRIBUTION 
HOUSEHOLD GOODS—DRAYAGE 
IDEAL DISTRIBUTING POINT FOR CENTRAL PENNSYLVANIA 


PROVIDENCE, R. I. [ 


Terminal Warehouse Company of R. I., Ine, 
336 ALLENS AVE., PROVIDENCE 1 


Storage all kinds of General 
Distribution. 


frackage facilities 
Shipping directions South Providence, R. I. 


Merchandise, Pool Car 
Lowest Insurance. 

cars. Dockage facilities on 
eep water. 


BOX 2770 


SAN JUAN, P. R. weMBER AMERICAN WAREHOUSE MEN'S ASSOCIATION 


ALMACENES MARITIMOS, 
(MARITIME WAREHOUSES) 
1) WAREHOUSES IN SAN JUAN, P.R. 
warehouse and distribution service 


Warehouses located adjacent te Steamship Piers 
Lowest of 
SERVICE—SAFETY—GUAR)\NTEE 


ALMACENES MARITIMOS, 
MANUEL G. CASSERES, President. 
SAN JUAN 12, P. R 


CHARLESTON, S. C. ©. B. JENKINS, JR. Pres. & Gon. Mar 


Space. 
Steamship Lines. 


Inc. 
Telephone 2-2918 


Merchandise Storage and Pool Car Distribution 


Modern Concrete Warehouse. 
Private Tracks 


CHARLESTON WAREHOUSE 


AND FORWARDING CORPORATION 
16 HASELL STREET, CHARLE 


100,000 Square Feet of Storage 
Connecting with All Railroad and 


Motor Truck Service. Low Insurance Rates. 


STON, S$. C. 
Member of A.C.W.—A.W.A.—May.W.A, 


PROVIDENCE, R. I. | 


Jor Allied Van 


CADY MOVING & STORAGE CO. 


80-90 Dudley St., Providence 5 
FIREPROOF WAREHOUSE 
Storage, Moving, Shipping 

Distance M 


Fleet cong loving V. 
Member urniture Asse, 
Agent Lines, Inc. 


COLUMBIA, S. C. | 


wexsen CAROLINA BONDED STORAGE CO. 
GoD 


General merchandise and household goods 


Pool.Car Distribution. Private rail sidings. 


Distribution Center of South Corolina 


Est. 1928 MEMBER 


storage. 


Sprinkler equipped warehouse. 


Motor Carriers of Puget Sound Area 
Form Consolidated Collection Agency 


SEATTLE, WASH.—A new company 
recently incorporated is the Transport 
Clearings of Puget Seund. Beginning 
March 1, all motor freight carriers in 
the Puget Sound area will handle their 
billings and collections from cus- 
tomers through a single agency. 

“This is a movement which was 
born of wartime necessity,” ‘Gordon J. 
Healow, managing director of the Na- 
tional Transport Clearings Assn. 
states. “Motor carriers all over the 
country have found it extremely diffi- 
cult to maintain their office staffs in 
these times, and their customers have 
been inconvenienced by delays in re- 
ceiving bills. All this trouble will be 
obviated by the new agency, which 
will clear interline debits for carriers 
just as a clearing house functions for 
banks.” 

The organization, it is expected, 
ultimately will be national in scope, 
with offices in about 60 cities. The 


Portland office of the association was 
opened in Sept., 1943, a second in San 
Francisco in Jan., 1944, and a third 
in Los Angeles last Sept., 1944. 

The plan will work out in Seattle 
in just about the same way it has in 
Portland, where it is serving 63 lines 
with an office force of 13. One carrier 
alone had 12 office workers, so the 
saving is apparent. It is estimated 
that the Puget Sound agency will 
send out about 75,000 bills a month 
for a total of approximately $300,000. 

The incorporators are: J. D. Harms, 
Harms-Randolph Co., chairman; L. E. 
Ecker, Ecker Freight Lines, vice 
chairman; Louis Manlowe, Manlowe 
Transfer Co., treasurer, and J. H. 
Galbraith, Intercity Freight Lines, 
George Cadwall, Portland-Seattle Auto 
Freight,” J. Howay, Consolidated 
Freightways, and Everett Hogland, 
Hogland Auto Freight, governors. 


Hirsch-Weis Plan 
Expansion Program 


Hirsch-Weis Mfg. Co. has announced 
an expansion to include production 
lants at Kingston, N. Y., and Port- 
and, Ore. 
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The twofold expansion comes as 
result of a long-felt want for addi- 
tional clothing production facilities. 
The Kingston plant will turn out the 
firm’s sportswear line. The Portland 
plant will be devoted to the manu- 
facture of canvas goods. (Haskell) 


New Cannery 
In Astoria 


ASTORIA, ORE.—The Columbia River 
Salmon Co. is building a $100,000 
Albacore cannery and cold storage 
plant in the old Booth cannery. 

It will have an 8-hr. capacity of 
1250-1500 cases. The cannery is being 
built and the engineering work is 
being done by American Can Co. 

The plant will be equipped with two 
double-end-fire car retorts and neW 
pre-cookers. 

A 100 x 100 cold storage and sharp 
freeze building is under construction. 
It will have a capacity of 2000-2500 
tons of ice and fish. The company 38 
also speeding up the ice-making ca 
pacity from 10 to about 30 tons daily 
and is installing three new compres 
sors in addition to a new ice tank. 


New Baking Firm 
Formed in Portland 


Columbia Cookie & Cracker Co. has 
been organized by Charles L. Rouse 
and George E. Vraney at 79 SE Tay- 
lor St., Portland, Ore. The concern 
will sell cookies and crackers to whole- 
sale grocers throughout Oregon and 
Washington and to retail grocers i 
Portland. Both Rouse and Vraney 
formerly were connected with Schultz 
& Burch Biscuit Co., Chicago. The 
new concern will handle primarily 
products of the Chicago company.— 
(Haskell) 
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ENVILLE, $. 0. “The Heart of the Piedmont” 


TEXTILE WAREHOUSE CO. 
3988 511-13-15 Rhett St. 
GENERAL MERCHANDISE—H.H.G. STORAGE 
Pool Car Distribution—Motor Truck Service 
Low Insurance Rate Private Siding 


SOUTH CAROLINA—TENNESSEE—TEXAS 
NASHVILLE, TENN.| 


Nashville Warehousing Co. 


P.O. Box 555, Nashville 2 
GENERAL STORAGE 
POOL CAR DISTRIBUTION 
FREE SWITCHING—CITY TRUCKING 


WOXVILLE, TENN, WASHVILLE, TENN. | 
ESTABLISHED 1886 
FIREPROOF STORAGE & VAN COMPANY, Inc. R! 
St., Tennessee THE PRICE BASS co. 
square fost en Seuthere Rellway ive 194-204 Hermitage Ave., Nashville 2 
Frat" American W. etie Sprinklered—Spot Steck and Pool Car Distribution— 
PROMPT AND EFFICIENT SERVICE 
MPHIS, TENN. AMARILLO, TEXAS | 


General Warehouse Co. 
421 So. Main St., Memphis 3 


“Good housekeeping, accurate records, 
ersonal Service” 
Located in the center of the Jobbing 
& Wholesale District 
Sprinklered 
Private R. R. siding 


Low Insurance 
Perfect service 


ARMSTRONG TRANSFER & STORAGE CO. INC. 


103 SOUTH PIERCE STREE) 


J. A. RUSH 


MEMPHIS, TENN. | & Mgr. 

| | NICKEY WAREHOUSES, INC. 
“Memphis Most Medern Warehouses” 
285-305 West Trigg Ave., Memphis 2 

Merchandise Storage & Pool Car Distribution 


Local Delivery Service 


AD.T. and Service. Central, Friese & Me. 
Private rail siding car spot. 


Merchandise Storage & Distribution ’ 
BEAUMONT, TEXAS | 


MEMPHIS, TENN. W. H. DEARING, General Manager 


POSTON WAREHOUSES 


ESTABLISHED 1894 


671 to 679 South Main St., Memphis 2 


imurance Rate $1.26 per $1,000 per Annum 
storage, dependable service, free switshing, Lecal cartage del! 
Central and Cetton Belt Raliway tracks. Automatiesprinkler. A.D.T. 


MEMPHIS, TENN. | H. K. HOUSTON, Pres. P. D. HOUSTON, V.P. 


UNITED WAREHOUSE & TERMINAL CORP. 


Warehouse No. 1 Warehouse No. 2 
137 E. Calhoun Ave. 138-40 St. Paul Ave. 


Memphis Tennessee 


Serage =(Mdse.)—Pool Car Distribution—Leeal doll 
la the heart of the wholesale district and convenicat 
fwminals, Eight car raliroad siding—(N.C.48T.L. and 
ig. Represented by Distribution Service, inc. Momber of 


servieo—O fice Space. 
te Rall, Truck and ox 
ow 
W.A. end M.W.A. 


WSHVILLE, TENN. [124 1ST AVE. N., NASHVILLE 3 


BOND, CHADWELL C0. 


MERCHANDISE 
WAREHOUSE. 
RAIL, TRUCK 
AND RIVER 
TERMINAL. 


WILLE, TENN. Eighth Ave.,So.,Nashville 2 
Central Van & Storage Co. 


MERCANTILE AND HOUSEHOLD STORAGE 
WAREHOUSE STOCK and POOL CAR DISTRIBUTION 


Automatic Sprinkler System—Centrally Located 


Household Goods Storage, Moving & Packing 
Lang Distance Operators 
WM. C. BOYCE 
TEXAS STORAGE COMPANY 
656 Neches St. Beaumont, Texas 
Merchandise and Household Goods 
Warehouse, Concrete Construction 
30,000 Sq. Ft. Distribution of Pool Cars 


Transfer Household Goods 
Agent for A.V.L. Member of 


CORPUS CHRISTI, TEXAS | 


CORPUS CHRISTI WAREHOUSE 
AND STORAGE COMPANY 


Located AT PORT SITE 
to docks NAVIGATION DISTRICT NO. 1 


Storage Distributh Draye 
Sq. Ft. Sprinklered Low Insurance 


ember: Southwest Warehouse and Trensfermen’s 


CORPUS CHRISTI, TEXAS | 


Robinson Warehouse & Storage Co. 


General Offices: 1500 N. Broadway, Corpus Christi 
Specialists in 
General Merchandise Storage—Poo! Cer 
Public Bonded Warehouses at Altes, Corpus Christi. 


Daily 
Austin 


DALLAS, TEXAS [ ESTABLISHED 1875 


DALLAS TRANSFER AND 
TERMINAL WAREHOUSE CO. 


Second Unit Santa Fe 


= 


we 


Bullding, Dallas 2, tense 
Manu 


nd 
Warehouse Space 


5 


) 
H. T. Met 
Agents fer Allied Ine. 
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| G a joint session of the 
California Van & Storage Assn. 
and the United Van & Storage Assn. 
at Los Angeles last month on “Future 
Problems of the Moving Industry,” 
B. F. Redman, Jr., president, Redman 
Van & Storage Co., Santa Monica, 
Cal., cited six problems which, in his 
opinion, the coming months will bring 
forth to effect the storage and mov- 
ing industry. 

The 6 points are as follows: 

1. There will be a general belt 
tightening on critical materials, in 
consequence of which it behooves the 
moving industry to make available 
material and equipment last longer 
than had been intended. 

2. Maintenance of trucks and build- 
ings should be strongly emphasized, 
and any surplus labor or time should 
be devoted to plant maintenance. 

8. The manpower situation will be- 
come much tighter within the next 
few months. Further increase in 
costs seem inevitable, and, since in- 
flation was not completely controlled 
in 1944, no reversal can be expected 
this year. 


ful practice. 


demanded 


Problems of the Moving Industry 
Discussed By Coast Warehousemen 


4, The housing shortage shows little 
sign of easing, and storage space will 
continue to be at a premium. 

5. Closer piling of goods is impera- 
tive to add many extra feet of space 
to buildings; loose and slipshod piling 
of goods must be avoided as a waste- 


6. The intended manpower draft 
may stabilize the moving industry, 
but operators should not expect too 
much from that source. 

Mr. Redman sounded a warning 
that although the public has had to 
accept a curtailment of quality ser- 
vice, the time will come when the pre- 
war brand of service will again be 


“Many businesses and workers will 
fall by the wayside in the post-war 
era because they allowed slipshod 
attitudes to become standardized and’ 
refused to change,” Mr. Redman said. 
“Mediocrity is tolerated today because 
nearly everyone is under pressure, 
but I hope this industry will not be- 
come atrophied. If private enterprise 
is to live, responsibilities of owner- 
ship have to be revived.” (Herr). 


and a half Northwest has operated jy 
eastern and central Montana, 
Dakota and Minnesota. (Gig, 
ow 


Western States Council 
Formed for Postwar 


merce managers, to map plans for 
postwar industrial developments jy 
the western states area and outlin 
ways and means of converting plants 
presently confined to war work tp 
effective peace time operation. 

Officers of the council are: Christy 
Thomas, manager, Seattle Chamber 
of: Commerce, president; F. W. My. 
thias, Olympia, Wash., Chamber of 
Commerce, secretary; Leonard § 
Read, Los Angeles, and Gus Backman, 
Salt Lake City, Utah, vice president, 

The first meeting of the council was 
scheduled for Salt Lake City this 
month to which western industrial 
leaders were invited to present viey- 
points on the postwar status of th 
Geneva, Utah, and Fontana, (Cal, 
steel «plants. 

Opinions on how the two major sted 
plants in the west can be geared t 
peace-time production will be corre 


lated for action by the council’s newly 


Northwest Freight Takes Over Cook & Fulmer 


and Billings by way of Butte, Helena 
and Bozeman, Mont. The order was 
given pending final decision of the 
commission for Northwest to buy out 
the Cook & Fulmer line. For a decade 


On temporary authority, the ICC 
has allowed Northwest Freight Lines, 
Billings, Mont., to take over all opera- 
tions of Cook & Fulmer Truck Line. 
The operations are between Missoula 


formed steel committee, which has 
chosen as its initial activity the 
gathering of data concerning western 
steel production and the examination 
of various possibilities under which 
the Fontana and Geneva plants may 
be operated after the war. (Herr). 


DALLAS, TEXAS | In Dalles it's Sinyen-O’Keste 


Central’ warehouse is completely equi 


Our modern 
you with over 75.000 square Toot merchandise aad 


Stace Since 
2201 LAWS ST., DALLAS 1. 
Associated with Service, Ine. 


DALLAS, TEXAS | 


INTERSTATE -TRINITY 
WAREHOUSE COMPANY 


301 North Market St., Dallas 2 


Merchandise Storage and 
Distribution 
Household Goods Storage, 
Moving & Packing 
Long Distance Hauling 


R. E. ABERNATHY, Pres. 
J. A. METZGER, Vice-Pres. 


ALLIED DISTRIBUTION INC. CHICAGO 
WEST 42ND ST, PENN. 6-0967 1525 NEWBERRY AVE. MON.SS31 


DALLAS, TEXAS | 


SPECIALIZING 
MERCHANDISE STORAGE 

POOL-CAR DISTRIBUTION 

SERVING THE GREAT 
SOUTHWEST AREA 


EVERY ACCOUNT IS 
PERSONALLY SUPERVISED 
BY THE MANAGEMENT 


KOON-McNATT STORAGE & TRANSFER CO. 
1100 CADIZ ST., Dallas 2 
CONTRACT OPERATORS FOR ALL RAIL 
LINES AND UNIVERSAL CARLOADING & 
DISTRIBUTING COMPANY 


Over 10,000,000 Pounds of Freight Handled Monthly 
for Dallas Shippers 


DALLAS, TEX. 
| Warehouses—FT. WORTH—DALLAS 


TEXAS AND PACIFIC TERMINAL WAREHOUSE C0. 


MERCHANDISE STORAGE—POOL CAR DISTRIBUTION 


Sprinklered A. D. T. Supervised 
Cooler Rooms 
Enclosed Parking lot for Customers’ Automobiles and Trucks 


DALLAS, TEXAS; | 
Merchants Cold Storage of Dallas 
Bonded 
1,000,000 Cu. Ft. Cold Storage Space 
Pool Car Distribution 


1301-7 Broom St. — 1917 N. Houston St. 
P. O. Box 5088, Dallas 2 


Member SWA LOW INSURANCE: RATES 


EL PASO, TEXAS “Bankers of Merchandise” “Service With Security” 


International Warehouse Co., Inc. 
1601 Magoffin Ave. Inc. in 1920 El Paso, Texas 


Lowest Content Insurance Rate 
Fireproof Storage of Household Geods, Autos & tSevehendien. State 
and Customs Bonded. Private Trackage—T. & P. and So. Pas. Ryt 
Pool Car Distribution—Motor Truck Serviee. 
Members—N F W A—S WT A—Agent for AVI. 
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WORTH, TEXAS | in Fort Worth It's Binyon-0' Keefe 


MERCHANDISE CAR DISTRIBUTION 
ow modern Centraliy Grepreof warehouse is equipped te serve 
Space 


HOUSTON, TEXAS | 
Better Warehousing in HOUSTON 


We operate modern low sate Wercheuse in the center of the 
jobber, rail truck terminal Most conveniently lecated for 
jobbers’ trucks; well trained personnel; 

HOUSTON CENTRAL AL_ WAREHOUSE co. 
Commerce and San Jacinto Houston 1, Texas 


Repassented by 
WES! 42ND ST. 1323 MEWSERRY AVE. > 


sith ever "$0,000 square fest merchandise and’ 
MOVING—6TORAGE—PACKING—SHIPPING 
Fireproof 
800 Calhoun St., Fort Worth 1 
WORTH, TEXAS | 


Agents—ALLIED VAN LINES, INC, 


Storage, Cartage, Pool Car Distribution 


O. K. Warehouse Co., Inc. 
255 W. 15th St., Fort Worth 1, Tex. 


HOUSTON, TEXAS | 
Houston Terminal Warehouse & Cold Storage Company 


701 No. SAN JACINTO ST., HOUSTON 
General Storage Cold Storage  U. S. Skins Bonded 
A. D. T. Service Pool Car Distribution 
Office Space Display Space Parking Space 
Lowest Insurance te 


New York Chicago Representative 
Phone PLaza 3-1235 Phone Harrison 1496 


HOUSTON, TEXAS/ 


BINYON-STRICKLAND 
WAREHOUSES, INC. 


Merchandise Sterage Poel Car Distribution 


Centrally Located — Lowest Insurance Rate 
Private Siding Southern Pacific Ry. Ce. 
Goliad & Morin Sts. Houston 13 


HOUSTON, TEXAS | 


Receiving .... 
Weighing .... 
Sampling... 
Warehousing . . 
Forwarding .. 


HOUSTON WHARF CO. 


(Long ocks 
OWNED AND OPERATED BY GULF ATLANTIC WAREHOUSE CO. 
P. 0. Box 2588 Houston 1, Texas 


AT HOUSTON 


also Wharfingers offering 
complete Shipside Services with 
berthing space for eight steamers. 


Tire Conservation 
Stressed By Army 


More than 200 truck operators of 
Maryland at a meeting held at Balti- 
mre to discuss tire conservation 
heard Lt. Col. Robert E. Smith, chief 
of operations, Third Transportation 
fone, discuss an army shortage of 
1000,000 truck tires. 

Stressing the army policy of saving 
manpower first, materials second and 
money third, Col. Smith said 5000 
tires a day are worn out. 

OPA and ODT officials, who met 
with the truck operators said that 
manufacturers are now making truck 
tires almost solely, and that most of 
these will go to the army. 


William B. Connolly, State tire re- 
gional representative for the OPA, 
pointed out that unless operators con- 
serve tires, a breakdown in civilian 
fansportation is imminent. (Ignace) 


B& O Names Hill 
Warehouse Manager 


M. K. Hill, has been named mana- 
ger and treasurer of warehouses for 
the Baltimore & Ohio Railroad. He 
sueceeds J. C. Brown to the dual posi- 
tion of the railroad company. 

Another appointment made by the 
Baltimore & Ohio Railroad, was that 
fC. J. Himes, who was named sta- 
tioner, succeeding E. E. Herold. 

M. K. Hill, the new manager and 
teasurer of the warehouses, was 
formerly assistant manager of the 

den warehouses. 


Western Truckers 


War Conferences 


Stress Distribution Needs 


In Oregon and in Nevada truck men 
recently held “war conferences” and 
discussed a list of subjects of burn- 
ing interest to the industry, covering 
everything from opposition to “inte- 
gration” to removal of state barriers, 
and glimpses of the postwar truck. 
Labor relations, postwar planning, 
and “adjusting our distribution sys- 
tem to meet the challenge of the fu- 
ture” were energetically taken up. 

The Oregon Motor Transportation 
Assn. war conference met at the 
Multnomah Hotel in Portland, with 
over 350 operators and guests attend- 
ing. T. V. Rodgers, president, Ameri- 
can Trucking Assns., was featured 
speaker, along with R. H. Baldock, 
Oregon’s chief highway Engineer; 
Frank E. Landsburg, district director 
of the ICC; and Chas. W. Robison, 
well-known Portland labor attorney. 

About 300 attended the Nevada 
event, meeting at Last Frontier Hotel, 
Las Vegas. The meeting was pre- 


ceded by a spectacular parade of all 
known types of motor vehicles along 
the streets of the town. 

In addition to Mr. Rodgers, speak- 
ers included: Mayor Ernest Cargin, 
Las Vegas; Nevada Governor E. P. 
Carville; Representative B. L. Bunker ; 
Don E. ‘Gilman, executive vice presi- 
dent, California Oil & Gas Assn. 

Mr. Gilman, sketched comprehen- 
sively the problems transportation 
may have to face in the postwar peri- ~ 
od, and challenged American business 
to face realistically adjustment of its 
distribution system to modern needs. 

During the Nevada conference, 
G. L. Norstrom, president, Oregon 
Motor Transport Assn. and chairman 
of the Eleven Western States Con- 
ference, met with tank-truck opera- 
tors to try to work out a system for 
meeting anticipated increased demands 
on the operators of the far West 
as the country turns all its war power 
loose in the Pacific. (Gidlow) 


Maryland Truckers Elect 


The annual meeting and election 
of officers held by the Maryland Motor 
Truck Assn. resulted in J. Marshall 
Stewart, Stewart & Sinclair, Inc., 
being elected president of the organi- 
zation for the ensuing year. He suc- 
ceeds C. W. Peeples. 
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Other officers elected. were: C. A. 
Guenther, Fleet Transfer Co., and 
James C. Henderson, Sherwood Bros, 
first and second  vice-persidents; 
Harold R. Wilson, Tidewater Express 
Lines, treasurer, and D. Elmer Web- 
ster, Victor Lynn Lines, treasurer. 

W. F. Kneip, was renamed general 
manager. (Ignace) 
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People. . 


A. F. Hock, automotive sales executive, has 
joined PCA as general traffic manager, a 
newly created position. 


Illinois Central Railroad promotions of re- 
cent date include 8S. F. Lynch’s advancement 
to general superintendent of transportation 
and Charles F. Duggan’s promotion to as- 
sistant g¢ 1 at Chi Ernest 
J. Carr is now eastern general traffic man- 
ager. 


Stewart Faulkner, former assistant general 
traffic manager and director of research and 
planning, Alaska Airlines, has been named 
assistant to president, Air Express Interna- 
tional Agency, Inc., New York clearance 
agents, customs brokers, and air forwarders 
of international shipments. 


Harold A. Bruce has joined Sidella Export- 
Import Corp. as director of import sales and 
export product development. 


Alexander M. Hamilton, foreign sales vice 
president, American Locomotive Co., has been 
named president, American Locomotive Ex- 
port Co., Ltd., newly organized outfit and 
subsidiary of the former company for pur- 
Dose of facilitating handling of foreign busi- 
ness. 


William B. Briggs, formerly assistant to 
president, Northeast Airlines, has been named 
vice president in charge of traffic and sales. 
(Wellington) 


Fred W. Miller, former assistant traffic 
manager, Campbell Soup Co., has been pro- 
moted to traffic manager for central division 
at Chicago. (Slawson) 


John F. Dawson, former ODT district man- 
ager, Shreveport, La., has become executive 
secretary, Mayflower Warehousemen’s Assn., 
Indianapolis, Ind., succeeding E. H. Lamkin, 
who has resigned to join the Cotter-City View 
Storage Co., Akron, O 


Mr. Dawson has had wide experience in 
the storage business, both merchandise and 
household. He was employed for eight years 
by the Monroe Transfer & Warehouse Co., 
Inc., and is reputed to have handled about 
=F job there is in a moving and storage 
rm. 


In Sept., 1938, Mr. Dawson took a position 
with the Louisiana Public Service Commis- 
sion at Baton Rouge. After serving four 
years with the commission, he resigned to be- 
come field manager for the newly created 
ODT, and openeu its Snreveport office. Later 
he was promoted to district manager of the 
Shreveport district. which comprises 384 
counties in Louisiana, Arkansas and Texas. 


L. H. Perry has been named general works 
manager, Chrysler export @ivision, Chrysler 
Corp. (Kline) 

At the 20th annual meeting of the Upper 
New York Warehousemen’s Assn. last month, 
following officers were elected: William San- 
tini, president; Fred Kohlenberger, vice presi- 
dent; Louis Cella, treasurer; Richard M. 
Stark, secretary; Edward Kindermann, Emory 
R. Roraback, Godfrey Santini, Leo Massagli, 
Milton Strauss, directors. 


Irving M. Peters, traffic manager, Com 
Products Refining Co., Chicago, was te 
elected general chairman, Midwest Shippen 
Advisory Board, at the winter quarter bug. 
ness session; A. H. Schwietert, transportation 
director, Association of Commerce, continug 
as assistant general chairman and C, Pf, 
Devine, transportation director, Silica Sand 
Traffic Assn. of Illinois, was renamed general 
secretary. (Slawson) 


J. Earl Hooks, manager Memphis branch, 
Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co., has been m 
elected president, M his Freight Bureau, 
(Grissam) 


George S. Griffith has been appointed gen 
eral traffic manager of the Carborundum (, 
Niagara Falls, N. Y. Mr. Griffith has bee 
traffic manager for the Niagara Falls plant 
since 1923 but in his new capacity he wil 
have supervision over all traffic matters and 
movements for all of the company’s plant 
in the United States and Canada as well a @ 
for branch warehouses. Karl 8S. Wright ha 
been named branch traffic manager at Niagat 
Falls. He has been Mr. Griffith’s assistant for 
the past 10 years. (Toles) 


Charles Milbauer, t. m., National Suga 
Refining Co., has been elected to his fourth 
term as president of the New Jersey Mer 
chandise Warehousemen’s Assn. Other 
cently elected officers are: Frank E. Betts 
Tompkins Tidewater Terminal, vice president; 
Gavin J. Moffatt, Essex Warehouse (o, 

A. 8. Liddie, Lehigh Whse & 

. Co., secretary. Directors _ include: 

J. Leo Cooke, Lackawanna Whse. Co., Ine.; 

Jack Steinhauer, S & F Company, Ine; 
Frank J. Boye, U. S. Testing Co. 


HOUSTON, TEXAS] 
MERCHANDISE DISTRIBUTION 


COMMERCIAL STORAGE— 
OFFICE SPACE — PARKING SPACE 


T. P. C. STORAGE & TRANSFER Co., INC. 
2301 Commerce Ave., Houston 2 


HOUSTON, TEXAS [~~ 


WESTHEIMER 


fer and Storage Co., Inc. 
2205 McKinney Ave., Houston 1 
OVER 80 YEARS IN HOUSTON 
Merchandise & Household Goods Storage—Poo!l Car Distributien— 
Lift Van 
Fireproof Warehouses—A.D.T. Automatic Fire and Gurglary Protection. 
Agent for Allied Van Lines, Inc. nore 


BENJ. S. HURWITZ, Pres. 


Service—20 ear lengths of trackage. 


Mem N. 
State and Local Ase. 


HOUSTON, TEXAS | 


Forty-four Years 


W. E. FAIN, Owner and 
Established 1901 


TEXAS WAREHOUSE COMPANY 


Under Same Continuous Management 
MERCHANDISE EXCLUSIVELY 


Manager 


SAN ANTONIO, TEXAS | 


MERCHANTS one 


TRANSFER & STORAGE CO. 
Merchants & Transfer Sts., San Antonio 6 


Peol Car Distribution Sprinklered Throughout 
A.D.T. Supervised Service 


Complete Storage and Distribution Service 
Over 50 years of satisfactory service 
Member of 4.WA—NF.W.A—S.W A. 


UNION Transfer & Storage Co. 


. 1113 Vine St. P.O. Box 205, Housten 1 
Forwarding and Distributing 
MERCHANDISE STORAGE 
Warehouses Spriaklered Throughout. 

Supervised by A.D.T. Service. 


SERVICE THAT COUNTS 


SAN ANTONIO, TEXAS| 
Muegge-Jenull Warehouse Co. 


BONDED FIREPROOF 
POOL CAR DISTRIBUTORS 
STORAGE AND DRAYAGE 
Dependable Service Since 1913 


HOUSTON, TEXAS | 
UNIVERSAL TERMINAL WAREHOUSE CO. 


1006 WASHINGTON AVE., HOUSTON 1 
Merchandise Storage—Pool Car Distribution 


New York Representatives: Chieage Representatives 
DISTRIBUTION SERVICE. INC. DISTRIBUTION SERVICE, INC. 


2 Broadway (4 219 E. North 
Members and State and cm 


Agent for Allied Van Lines, Ine. 


SAN ANTONIO, TEXAS | 


Scobey Fireproof Storage Co. 

311-339 North Medina St., Sam Antonio 7 
HOUSEHOLD - MERCHAN- 
DISE - COLD STORAGE - 
CARTAGE 

DISTRIBUTION 

INSURANCE RATE - - - 10¢ 
Members of 4 Leading Associations 
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ANTONIO, TEXAS | 
Mon SOUTHERN TRANSFER & STORAGE CO. 


P. O. BOX 4007, STA. A, SAN ANTONIO 7 
Specialists in Merchandise Distribution 
FIREPROOF CONSTRUCTION 
B0 NDED STORAGE 
ALLIED DISTRIBUTION INC. cmicaeo 


as 
hippers 
r busi. 
rtation 
ntinues 


R, TEXAS J. F. WOMACK, Owner & Manager 


TYLER BONDED WAREHOUSE & STORAGE COMPANY 
Established in 1923 
Bonded under the Laws of Texas 
General Storage and Distribution from the Center of East Texas. 
Specializing in Pool Car Distribution and Merchandise 
Warehousing. 


(@DEN, UTAH MEMBER OF A.W.A. 


i] WESTERN GATEWAY STORAGE CO. 


. GENERAL WAREHOUSING) 
POOL CAR DISTRIBUTION 
nt for 


LT LAKE CITY, UTAH | 
CENTRAL WAREHOUSE 


520 West 2nd South St., Salt Lake City 1 
Fireproof Sprinklered 


Insurance rate 18c. Merchandise Storage. 
Pool Car Distribution. Office Facilities. 


Member A. W. A. 


WIT LAKE CITY, UTAH |— 
Merchandise Storage and Distribution 


'° Over 1,000,000 cubic feet reenforced Concrete Sprinklered Spece 
Insurance Rate 11 Cents ne 


CORNWALL WAREHOUSE CO. 
353 West 2nd South SL, Salt Lake City 1 


Represented by 
DISTRIBUTION SERVICE, INC. 
New York-Chicage-Sam Francisco 


WIT LAKE CITY, UTAH ow 
~/BKEYSER MOVING AND STORAGE CO. 


$28 West 2nd South, Salt Lake City 1 Est. 1910 


lines. P-U&D service rail er truck. 
twice daily. 90% Co-Ims. rate $1 
Matic burglar and fire protection. Office and 


Member 


“This is the Place” 


SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH 
FOR BETTER SERVICE 
SECURITY STORAGE & COMMISSION CO. 


230 S. 4TH WEST ST., SALT LAKE CITY 1 
Over 39 Years’ Experience 
Merchandise Warchousing - Distribution 
Sprinklered Building - Complete Facilities 
Lowest Insurance Cost - A.D.T. Watchman Service 
Office A dations - Display Space 

Represented ty American Chaln ef Warehouses, tac. 
MEMBER: 
A.W.A.—U.W.A. 


my for Shippers’ Convenience, States, Cities and Firms are Arranged Alphabetically 


TEXAS—UTAH—VIRGINIA 


WOUSEHOLD AUTOMOBILE STORAGE MERCHANDISE 
NEW-BELL STORAGE CORPORATION 


22nd St. & Monticello Ave. 
NORFOLK 10, VIRGINI 
MODERN EQUIPPED 
50,000 SQUA 


AREHOUSE 
FEET PRIVATE RAIL 
Lowest ‘hate In Norfolk. Pool Car Distributice 
D DISTRIBUTION 
AGENTS AMAYELOWER. we COMPANY 


NORFOLK, VA. 


Ft. 
Serving—Vo. Monroe, Newport News, 


ecurity Sforage and 


530 FRONT STREET 
Finest Fireproof Furniture 
Motor Van & Lift Van Service 

Collections Distribution 


Members—NATL F.W.A—ALLIED VAN LINES 


Established 1892 


SOUTHGATE 


STORAGE COMPANY, Inc. 
239 Tazewell St., Norfolk 10 


For economical storage and distribution 
you will want to know more about our 
Individualized services. Our fireproof 
warehouses are in the Southgate Terminal, 
on the waterfront and in the center of 
AW.A. Norfolk's wholesale district. Served by 
eaene. all rail, water and motor lines. 


Write for Booklet—“7 POINT DISTRIBUTION” 


MEMBER: 
AC.W. 


RICHMOND, VA. | 67 Years of Uninterrupted and Expert Service 


BROOKS TRANSFER and STORAGE CO.., Inc. 
1224 W. Broad Street, Richmond 3, Va. 


Three Fireproof Storage Warehouses—810,000 Cubic Feet Floor Space—Automatic 
Sprinkler System—Low Insurance Rates—Careful Attention to Storage—Pscking and 
Shipping of Household Goods—Privets Car Distributica— 
Motor Van Servirs to All States—Freight Truck 


RICHMOND, VA.| 


STORAGE 


THE W.FRED.RICHARDSON 


Security Storage €Jorporation 


Main at Belvidere, Richmend 20 
PACKING FOR SHIPMENT 
Local and Long Distance Movements 


ESTABLISHED 1897 
Agent for Allied Van Lines, Inc. 


omects ART 
FURS - RUGS 
VALUABLES 


RICHMOND, VA. | Established 1908 


VIRGINIA BONDED WAREHOUSE 
CORPORATION 


1709 E. CARY ST., RICHMOND 3, VA. 
160,000 Ry FT. 


oun LDINGS 
SPRINKLERED 


U. S. BONDED 
& PUBLIC 
WAREHOUSES 


MERCHANDISE 
STORAGE & 
DISTRIBUTION 


INSURANCE 
RATES 


PER YEAR 
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VIRGINIA—WASHINGTON—WEST VIRGINIA 


ROANOKE, VA LAWSON & SON 


Finance ard Storage 
Peel Car Distributers 
General Merchandise Storage 


421-25 EAST CAMPBELL AVE. 


ROANOKE 7, VIRGINIA 


ROANOKE, VA. [- 


Capacity 5600 Cars 
Private Railroad Siding 


ROANOKE PUBLIC WAREHOUSE > 


369 W. Salem Ave., W., Reancke & 


Automatic Sprinkier 
Accurate Accounting 


We make a Specialty of Storage and Pool Car Distribution 
for Agents, Brokers and General Merchandise Houses. 


Member of American Chain of Warehouse: 


eT LYON GUARD YOUR Goon; 


Carload 


SEATTLE, WASH. 


with all rail lines. 


Cold Storage — Dry Storag 
Fireproof, brick const. ; 


J. R. GOODFELLOW, Pres. 


OLYMPIC WAREHOUSE & COLD STORAGE C0, 


MERCHANDISE STORAGE & DISTRIBUTION 


1203 Western Avenue 
e — Rentals — Pool Car Distribution — Office 
Sprinkler 


Seattle 1, Wash, 


Resta 
system; Insurance rate: 12.8c. Siding eonney 


Bonded U. 8. Customs: State License No. 2 
Member of A.W.A. (C.S.) Wash. State Whsmns. Assn. 


321 W. SIATE ST. 


Leng distance moving. 


Established 1916 


A. A. STAR TRANSFER CO., Inc. 


Merchandise & Household Goods Storage 


‘ Private siding. Pool car distribution. Consign 
shipments via any railroad. Open yard storage. 


Member of A.W.A.—May.W.A. 


SEATTLE, WASH. | Seattle's One-Stop Warehousing Service! 


UNITED CULBERTSON 
Merchandise Storage & Distribution 
U.S. Customs—See Stores Seattie'’s Exclusive Furniture Repository 


SEATTLE TERMINALS, Ine. 


Executive Offices: 1017 E. 40th St., Seattle § 
R. G. Culbertson, President 


Wm. T. Laube, Jr., Seeretay 


SEATTLE, WASH. | 


Cartage _ Distribution 
Highest financial rating; 


EYRES TRANSFER & WAREHOUSE CO. 


A Seattle Institution—56 years of outstanding service 
2203 First Ave., So., Seattle 4 


fireproof, 
buildings; lowest cate 


“The Shippers’ Open Door to Alaska 


A.D.T. 
modern equipment. 
and the Orient” 


SEATTLE, WASH. | Lloyd X. Coder, Pres 


Storage 
sprinklered 


.-Mgr. Est. 1919 


SYSTEM Transfer & Storage Co. 
2601-11 Second Avenue, Seattle 1 
Warehousemen & Distributors of 
General Merchandise and Household Goods 


Office and Desk Space—Low Insurance Rates 
Member—A.W.A.—W .S.W .A.—N.F.W.A.—S.T.OA 


At the annual meeting of the Massachusetts 
Warehousemen’s Assn. at the Parker House, 
Boston, last month, it was voted to continue 
the following officers for a second year: 
Managing director, Water R. Guild; president, 
Paul on, Atlas Terminal Stores, Inc. ; 
vice-president, Alfred N. Greenquist, Fitz 
Warehouse Corp.; treasurer, Harry M. Bel- 
cher, Manufacturers Warehouse; secretary, 
John F. O’Halloran, Boston Tidewater Ter- 
minal, Inc. Directors, Willard Decatur, Con- 
gress Stores, Inc.; Wiliam H. Condon, A. M. 
Somes Warehouse Co., and John F. Kennedy, 
Wiggin Terminals, Inc. Alfred N. Green- 
quist is president of the Federal Emergency 
Warehouse Corp. (Wellington) 


Arthur Clarendon Smith, president, Smith's 
Transfer & Storage Co., Washington, D. C., 
recently bought out his sister’s interest in 
the business. His son, Capt. A. C. Smith, Jr., 
is now his father’s executive assistant. The 
firm now has three general managers, namely 
Mrs. M. J. Ways, general manager, adminis- 
trative division; A. M. Bishop, general man- 
ager, service division, and T. B. Usilton, gen- 
eral manager, sales division. 


The Warehousemen’s Assn. of the Port of 
New York elected the following 1945 officials 
at the annual meeting: George W. Gerlach, 
president; Walter F. Firth, vice president; 
Frank E. Bickel, secretary; Frank A. O’Hara, 
treasurer; Frank Henderson, C. E. Hicks, 

rge Lacay, directors. F. T. Leahy con- 
tinues as executive vice president. 


At the first 1945 meeting of the Motor 
Carriers Conference of Illinois, officers were 
elected as follows: Alex Scherer, Ottawa, 
president, Scherer Freight Lines, was named 
president ; jomas J. McVey, Springfield, 
president, Prairie State Motor Freight Co., 
vice president; R. J. Baensch, Chicago, vice 
president, Decatur Cartage Co., secretary; 
C. F. Hill, vice president, Tobler Transfer, 
Inc., Peru, treasurer. David Axelrod was 
reappointed general counsel. New directors 
are: R. L. Burke, Rock Island Transfer and 
Storage Co. ; Elvin Watson, Burlington Trans- 
portation Co.; Walter Hitchen, Rock Island 
Motor Transit Co.; Charles Dohrn, Dohrn 
Transfer Co.; Louis Merk, Peoria Cartage 
Co.; E. L. Garrison, Melvin Trucking Co. ; 
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Dale Terry, Terry Trucking Co.; Morton 
Shriner, Acme Transfer and Freight Co.; 
ag Carstensen, Carstensen Freight Lines, 
ne. 


E. K. Morris was reelected president and 
all other officers, directors were renamed at 
the annual meeting, Federal Storage Co. of 
Washington. 


Mendel A. Keith, general t. m., Inter- 
national Derrick & Equipment Co., Columbus, 
O., has succeeded H. M. Baker, Newport, Ky., 
as general chairman, Ohio Valley Transporta- 
tion Advisory Board. He formerly served as 
alternate chairman. (Kline) 


George A. (Al) Turmail, formerly canned 
food buyer, procurement division, Chicago 
Quartermaster Depot, has been appointed spe- 
cial representative, Continental Can Co., ac- 
cording to an announcement by W. H. 
Funderburg, vice president in charge of sales. 


F. 8S. Harshbarger, vice president in charge 
of sales, Globe Hoist Co., Philadelphia, for 
10 years, has become sales manager, hoist 
_— Wayne Pump Co., Fort Wayne, Ind. 

ne 


Joshua S. Bartley, previously t. m., Campbell 
Soup Co., Camden, N. J., has been appointed 
to newly created post of g. t. m. for the 
company and all of its subsidiaries within 
the United States. Fred W. Miller, formerly 
assistant t. m. of the central division, Chi- 
cago, Ill., has been appointed t. m. of that 
division. 

Glenn M. Hackett has become director of 
purchases, Thompson Products, Inc., and will 
serve as member of the company’s termina- 
tion and priorities committee and as ad- 
ministrative adviser of traffic, which depart- 
ment continues under supervision of L. C. 
Schmetzer. Hackett succeeds Harry D. Myers, 
now with Harry Ferguson Corp., Detroit. 
W. M. Williams is assistant director of pur- 
chases for Thompson Products, Inc. (Kline) 


Victor R. Ball and Henry C. Gebhardt have 
been placed in charge of the newly-created 
export sales department of Yale & Towne 


Mfg. Co. at Philadelphia and Stamford, Conn, 
respectively. (Kline) 


Jean F. Carroll, former director of th 
Food Price Division of OPA, has been a 
pointed managing director, Public Inform» 
tion Council, Grocery Mfrs. of America, Ine. 


Ferdinand LaMotte, Jr., has retired as chair 
man of the board of International Freight 
ing Corp., subsidiary of E. I. du Pont ée 
Nemours & Co., and has also retired as direx 
tor of the purchasing and traffic departments 
of the parent company, with which he Wa 
associated since 1909. The purchasing ant 
traffic departments of du Pont are now fume 
tioning independently, with R. W. Marshall, 
former director of traffic under Mr. LaMotts 
as director of the traffic department, aM 
E. H. Hawkins as head of the purchasing d 
partment. (Kline) 


Charles E. Heyl has retired as manager o 
the inland water division of Socony-Vacuum 
Oil Co., Inc., after 42 years with the firm. 
He was in charge of transportation in har 
bers, on the Great Lakes, and along Wester 
rivers. His home is in Baldwin, L. I. (Kline) 

W. A. (Jack) Weeks has been appointed 
manager, Passenger and Air Freight Tariffs 
Department, Eastern Air Lines. He was Ralt 
and Tariff Analyst, for Air Cargo, Inc., for 
one and one-half years previous to joinitg 
Eastern Air Lines in Sept., 1944, and is ® 
member of the Missouri Bar and the Inter 
state Commerce Commission Bar. He we 
director of the Transportation Department of 
the Missouri Public Service Commission {0 
five years, and was for 12 years t.m. for 
several national and international shippers. 


William H. Webb, 71, has retired as @& 
sistant traffic manager of Youngstown Sheet 
and Tube Co., Youngstown, O., with which 
he was associated for 36 years. He played § 
prominent part in many of the battles ove 
Youngstown coal rates, testifying frequent! 
before the Interstate Commerce Commijssi@? 
and various state public utility commission 
on rail coal rates. (Kline) 


Officers recently elected by Associated “ 


Carriers of Oklahoma are: L. M. Vess, 
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City, president; vice presidents: J. E. 
= Tulsa, class A freight; E. A. Pickett, 


Mmsliers, class B freight; George Stone, Okla- 


City, household goods; J. H. Durrett, 

ma City, oil field carriers; P. G. New- 
ma, Clinton, private carriers; A. V. Chest- 
a Arnett, oil jobbers; Roy Yates, Enid, 
N. M.' Williamson, Oklahoma City, 
(Risen) 


D. Byrnes, t. m., Sun-Maid Raisin 
mewers of California, has been succeeded 
George E. Vawter. Mr. Byrnes employe 
¢ the company since 1921 and t. m. for 12 

resigned in order to enter into owner 
ership with Peter Nalbandian of Im- 
gored Carloading Co. He purchased interest 
”¢ A. R. and D. R. Hoak in the company. 


W. E. Edgar, former superintendent, Ter- 
sinal Storage Co. of Washington, D 
the first of the year, assumed the position 
manager. 


J. M. Crawford, chief engineer, Chevrolet 
jision, General Motors Corp., was elected 
paident, Society of Automotive Engineers, 
ithe annual meeting, Detroit. 


E. J. Leger, general traffic manager, Butler 
fos, Chicago, was reelected general chair- 
om, Industrial Traffic Council for 1945, and 
Gon E. Riley, traffic manager, U. S. Gyp- 
am Co., was reelected general vice chairman. 
Dwision of Chicago Association of Com- 
merce, Council represents approximately 85 
prcent of tonnage shipped into the Chicago 
wea. (Slawson) 


— 


W. C. Auger, San Francisco, has been 
deted president, Pacific Coast Customs & 
Tight Brokers Assn.; M. J. McCarthy, San 
i secretary-treasurer; Horace H. 
president and head, Southern 

falifornia Division. (Herr) 


William E. Malone, assistant general traffic 
mnager, Lever Bros. Co., Cambridge, Mass., 
ms elected president, New England Traffic 


Club, recently at the annual meeting, at the 
Hotel Copley-Plaza. (Wellington) 


Commissioner John L. Rogers has succeeded 
William J. Patteron as 1945 ICC chairman. 


John A. Collings as vice president of trans- 
portation in TWA’s new set-up has following 
regional managers serving with him: W. F. 
McGrath, eastern region; C. E. McCollum, 
central; W. N. Gorham, midwest region; 
J. 8. Bartles, western. 


J. W. Padden, Salt Lake City, Utah, has 
been named assistant manager, Union Pacific 
Railroad in Southern California, with head- 
quarters in Los Angeles. H. G. Pellitier, 
general agent, Fresno, Cal., succeeds Mr. 
Padden as general agent, freight department, 
Salt Lake City. L. M. Layne, was trans- 
ferred from Butte, Mont., to replace Pelletier 
at Fresno. (Herr) 

Transportation Club, Seattle, Wash., com- 
posed of leaders in distribution and ware- 
housing field in that vicinity, is now headed 
by J. T. Ray, Leslie Salt Co., as president ; 
Roland M. Wolf, International Forwarding 
Co., first vice. president; Beverly D. Dack, 
A. K. Mariott Co., second vice president; 
Warren G. Smith, Pennsylvania Railroad Co., 
secretary-treasurer. Quentin A. Herwig, 
Marine Service, Inc., and Paul M. Fouts, 
United Pacific Insurance Co., are now on 
the directors board. (Litteljohn) 


formerly general distribu- 

nm appointed general 
sales manager, Consolidated Edison Co., 
Brooklyn Edison Co., and New York and 
Queens Electric Light & Power Co. 


L. A. Scofield, 
tion manager, 


Russell D. Bray, Monarch Transfer and 
Storage Co., Mayflower Warehousemen’s Assn. 
member, Kansas City, Mo., has been elected 
vice president, Household Goods Division, 
Missouri Warehousemen’s Assn. 


C. F. Yenney, Southern California district 
manager, Trans-Pacific Transportation Co., 
has been named Pacific coast manager, with 


headquarters in San Francisco. Southern 
California district manager is now J. ¥F. 
Rattelman, headquarters in Los Angeles. 
(Herr) 

Parker S. Wise has become supervisor, 
Harbor and Inland Waterway division, So- 
cony-Vacuum Oil Co., Inc., succeeding Charles 
E. Heyl, retired. (Kline) 

Leon W. Morse, general traffic manager, 
Food Fair Stores, Inc., now on military leave, 
has been commissioned a second lieutenartt, 
Transportation Corps, A. U. S., and is now 
with the Water Transportation Branch, New 
Orleans Port of Embarkation, New Orleans, 


Earl J. Bryan, general traffic manager, Wis- 
consin Paper & Pulp Mfrs. Traffic Assn., 
Chicago, has been appointed chairman, man- 
agement committee, 1945 Perfect Shipping 
Month campaign, to be conducted in April. 

Vernon L. Gunn has been named trans- 
portation manager, TWA’s central region. 
(Kline) 

L. H. Wohlwend, formerly orange sales 
manager, California Fruit Growers Exchange, 
Los Angeles, has been made general sales 
manager succeeding T. H. Powell, retired 
after 43 years. (Herr) 

Hans A Eggerss, president, Container Co., 
Van Wert, O., wholly-owned subsidiary of 
Continental Can, Inc., has been elected to 
directors’ board and vice president in charge 
of Paper Container Division, Continental Can. 


Martin H. Kennelly, president, Werner 
Bros.-Kennelly Co., Chicago warehousing con- 
cern, heads 1945 Chicago Red Cross War 
Fund campaign, his third consecutive year. 
(Slawson ) 


A. R. (Andy) Current, now with the City 
Ice and Fuel Co., Chicago, has been appointed 
consultant to the storage section, Transporta- 
tion and Public Utilities division, OPA. Andy 
was chief of the section prior to transfer to 
the WFA in Aug., 1943. 


TAYLOR-EDWARDS 
WAREHOUSE & TRANSFER CO., INC. 


1020 Fourth Avenue South 


‘WAREHOUSING e DISTRIBUTION e TRUCKING 


Represented By 


DISTRIBUTION SERVICE, INC. 
New York—Chieago—San Francisee 


TACOMA, WASH. 


Seattle 4 


TAYLOR-EDWARDS 
WAREHOUSE & TRANSFER CO., INC. 


815 Puyallup Avenue 
WAREHOUSING e DISTRIBUTION e TRUCKING 


DISTRIBUTION SERVICE, INC. 
New York—Chicago—San Francisco 


Tacoma 2 


Represented By 


TACOMA, WASH. | 


MDSE. 


Swift and Frequent 


PACIFIC STORAGE WAREHOUSE 
& DISTRIBUTING CO. 


Tacoma 2 


A Complete Merchandise Warehouse Service 
DRAYAGE — STORAGE — DISTRIBUTION 
TACOMA'S Merchandise Warehouse and 


Pool Car Distributors 
Member AWA—ACW—Wash. State Assn. 


TERMINAL WAREHOUSES, INC. 


WAREHOUSING 
Conerete and Steel Warehouse located on N.P.R.R. Tracks. 
and Motor Freight Ly ty Special Lockers for Salesmen's Samples. 


P. O. BOX 1157—TACOMA 1, WASH. 
Mapase 


WEST 42ND SI. PENN. 6.0008 1525 NEWOIREY AVE MOMS: 


Member of A.W.A.—W.8.W.A. 


and DISTRIBUTION 
Close to all Raliway 


Fort Lewis, McOhord Field and Bremerton Navy Yerd 


ALLIED DISTRIBUTION INC cmrcaco 


HUNTINGTON, W. VA. | 


through 


Every facility for you and your patrons’ con- 
venience to secure your share of this Five 
Hundred Million Dollar market is available 


THE W. J. MAIER STORAGE COMPANY 
1100 Second Ave., Huntington 10 


WHEELING, W.VA. cENAMOND, Ouner 


WARWOOD TRANSFER CO. 


Office: 133 No. 21st Street 
Warehouses: 2233-35-37-39-41 Warwood Avenue 
Household Goods Storage—Packing—Shipping 


Individual Storage Vaults—Safe Above Floods 
Member Ind. Movers’ & Warehousemen’s Asen. 
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WISCONSIN—CANADA 
BAY, WIS. | 
Established 1903 


LEICHT TRANSFER & STORAGE CO. 


Mein Office: New York Office: Marinette Offices: 
123 So. Broadwey Interlake Terminals, Inc. 1720 Pierce St. 
Green Bay, Wis. 271 Madison Ave. (16) Marinette, Wis. 

odern Handling 
uipment 


vate Siding on C&NW, 
CMStPAP, Lines 
procal Switching all 

nes 


Complete local and over-the-road truck serviees with 10 
Of all types of equipment, including low-bed treilem, winches 


and cranes. 


AMERICAN WAREHOUSEMEN'S ASSOCIATION 


MADISON, WIS. | LOW INSURANCE RATE 


CENTRAL 
STORAGE AND WAREHOUSE COMPANY 


COLD STORAGE 
DRY STORAGE 
FREEZER STORAGE 


MILWAUKEE, WIS. | “Store Americen” 
AMERICAN WAREHOUSE CO. 


House No. | and General Office » House No. 

525 East Chicage St. 302 North Jackson $f. 

LICENSED AND BONDED SPECIALISTS IN MERCHANDISE 
sTo AND FORWARDING 


\\ 


| 


MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


COMPLETE WAREHOUSING 
AND DISTRIBUTION SERVICE 


> 


4 


ATLAS STORAGE 
ISION OF P&V-ATLAS INDUSTRIAL CENTERING 
647 W. VIRGINIA ST. MILWAUKEE 1, WIS. 


LINCOLN 


FIREPROOF WAREHOUSE Co. 


612 W. Main St., Madison 3 


MADISON, WIS. 
Reynolds Transfer & Storage Co. 


725 E. Mifftin St., Madison 3 ye 


Merchandise and Household Goods Storage Pool Car -r WAREHOUSE SERVICE RAILROAD SIDINGS 
Distribution OF EVERY 


AND 
Haulers of Contractor's Equipment and H Machinery to all points. DESCRIPTION DOCKING FACILITIES 
Private Siding Chicago & Northwestern R.R. = LOCATED IN HEART OF BUSINESS DISTRICT 


Reciprocal switching Offices: 206 W. Highland Ave., Milwaukee 3 
Agent Greyvan Lines Member of A.W.A.—-W.W.A.--N.F.W.A. 


Foreign Trade Assn. of Southern California 
1945 officers are: Lisle M. Gray, president; 
Forrest E. Brockman, board chairman; Roy 
Barto, 1st vice president; Fred H. Beeman, 
2nd vice president; John A. Smith, secretary; 
Henry Humann, treasurer, and George Spil- 
lenaar, executive secretary. (Herr) 


Northwest Airlines has named Charles A. 
Boillod regional traffic manager, new post, 
with headquarters in New York City. Firm 
has received authority to complete its coast- 
to-coast route by extending its line into De- 
troit and New York. (Kline) 


Walter Lott, for many years associated 
with Transfer and Moving business, Memphis, 
has been made manager, long distance mov- 
ing department, O.K. Storage and Transfer 
for Allied Van Lines, Inc. (Gris- 
sam 


— 


8S. Russell Moyer, general traffic manager, 
International Salt Co., Inc., was elected sec- 
ond vice president, Atlantic States Shippers 
Advisory Board at its 21st annual meeting 
in Philadelphia. 


New. organization to+work in behalf of 
Great Lakes-St. Lawrence seaway project has 
been organized as the National St. Lawrence 
Assn. Julius H. Barnes, Duluth, Minn., and 
New York City, ship operator, is president, 
and W. C. Cowling, Detroit, executive secre- 
tary. (Kline) 

LeRoy A. Petersen, executive vice president, 
Otis Elevator Co., has been elected president 
to succeed late Jesse H. Van Alstyne. 


Sam A. Wey, Massillon, O., has been named 
general manager, Weaver Truck Trailer & 
Body Corp., Dover, O., and Lester A. Weis- 
barger, general manager. (Kline) 


F. A. Doebber, president, Associated Traffic 
Clubs of America and traffic manager, 
Citizens Gas & Coke Utility, Indianapolis, 
Ind., spoke recently to about 200 traffic man- 
agers and transportation men at the 25th 
anniversary banquet, Canton, O., traffic club, 
and recommended professionalization of traffic 
managers. 
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Floyd R. Mays, Illinois Central Railroad 
vice president, resigned recently. 


John F. O'Malley, recently with ODT and 
prior to that traffic agent, Keeshin Motor 
Express Co., and general sales representative, 
Allied Screw Machine Co., has ome man- 
ager, Republic Oil Co., Milwaukee distribu- 
tors, Pure Oil products. 


F. C. Crawford, Thompson Products, Inc., 
president, has succeeded C. C. Carlton, Motor 
Wheel Corp., as president, Automotive and 
Aviation Parts Mfrs., Inc. Mr. Carlton served 
11 consecutive terms. 


Sterling Smith, manager, refrigeration divi- 
sion, Mills Industries, Inc., has been selected 
as one of 20 members, General Refrigeration 
and Air Conditioning Mfrs. Industry Ad- 
visory Council. 


Nine new members, business advisory coun- 
cil, Department of Commerce, recently an- 
nounced by Secretary of Commerce Jesse 
Jones, are: E. E. Brown, president, First 
National Bank, Chicago; Prentis M. Brown, 
chairman of the board, Edison Co., Detroit; 
Donald W. Douglas, president, Douglas Air- 
eraft Co., Santa Monica, Cal.; Alfred W. 
Hughes, vice president, J. C. Penney Co., 
New York City; Edward F. McGrady, vice 
president, Radio Corp. of America, New York ; 
Wm. J. Murray, Jr., president, McKesson’ & 
Robbins, Inec., New York; John L. Pratt, 
Fredericksburg, Va.; John W. Snyder, vice 
president, First National. Bank, St. Louis, 
Mo.; Rogert Williams, vice president, New- 
port News Shipbuilding and Dry Dock Co., 
Newport News, Va. 


Aireon Mfg. Corp. has appointed Samuel 
W. Fordyce, 3rd, general manager, railway 
equipment division. 


0. Black Barrett, the Barrett Line, repre- 
senting water transportation; J. J. rink- 
worth, New York Central Railroad, repre- 
senting rail transportation, both of Cincin- 
nati; Harry W. Arnold, president, Ohio Rapid 
Transit, Inc., Newark, O., representing motor 


transportation; George Durham, Wheeling & 
Lake Erie Railway Co., Cleveland, represent 
ing rail transportation, are among 22 new 
directors, Ohio Chamber of Commerce. (Kline) 


Harry C. Schaack was reelected presidett 
of the Chicago Board of Trade in the am 
nual election. 

A. E. R. Schneider, manager, marine & 
partment, Cleveland-Cliffs Iron Co., iron ore 
coal and shipping firm, retired in January 
after 42 years. Harrold (ok) L. Gobeille, eur 
ceeds him as manager, marine traffic, and 
Capt. Carl O. Rydholm, marine superh 
tendent. (Kline) 

Morgan D. Douglas has been named ge 
eral manager, General Motors Corp. truck and 
coach division, succeeding Irving B. Babcock, 
who resigned recently to become president, 
Aviation Corp. (Kline) 


Appointment of Charles T. Zaoral to & 
ordinate the foreign operations of Bendix 
Aviation Corp. has been announced. 


John W. Little has been elected a directo 
Sylvania Industrial Corp. and placed is 
charge of sales of cellophane, casings {0 
meats and self sealing bands. Mr. Little, whe 
is also a vice president, will supervise ¥¢ 
general sales force, branch offices, and wale 
houses. (Kline) 

Three men formerly affiliated with Warmat 
Steel Casting Co., Los Angeles, have bee 
elected to fill the principal executive poem 
tions in Hanford Foundry Co., of San Be 
nardino, Cal. William P. McGervey, Jr. hi 
been elected president; Arnold K. Steger, Vi 
president, and Maurice W. Cardwell, sect® 
tary-treasurer. (Herr) 

Frank Rider has been named assistant # 
Harvey Craig, district sales manager of 
Republic Steel’ Co., Los Angeles. (Herr) 


John F. Dawson, former ODT district mar 
ager, Shreveport, La., has become exect 
secretary, Mayflower Warehousemen’s 
succeeding E. H. Lamkin. 
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dent, Los Angeles Steamship Assn. 


(Herr) 


OBITUARY 


growing and 


David A. Storm, 44, 
Fruit Co., 


4, director. 
shipping operations, Sanguinetti 
Salinas, Cal. (Herr). 


foyal H. Switzler, 68, president, St. Louis 
Ierigerating and Cold Storage Co., and vice 
ident, American Warehousemen’s Asén. 


William T. Days, 


ree president and general manager in 1930 
be} president in 1940. He ‘was chairman of 
ie American delegation to the Fourth Inter- 
tional Congress of Refrigeration in London 
i June, 1924, president of the American In- 
tute of Refrigeration, 1924-30, and presi- 
iat of the AWA, 1941-42, (Toles) 


geles. 


Clemence A. 


(Haskell) 


Douglas Donald 75, former 
retary-treasurer of the Crozet Cold Storage 
f, Crozet, Va. He was one of the or- 
gaizers of the cold storage firm. (Toles) 


Harry C. 


transportation ; 


Fabius A. Wilkinson, 68, treasurer, Caro- 
ie Transfer & Storage Co. He was engaged 
Biarming, cotton gining and saw milling 
ma became treasurer of the Carolina Trans- 
le Storage Co. when it was organized in 1919 
Whim and his brother, John L. Wilkinson. 


Isdore Joseph Milstein, 42, Denver, Col., 
m@anizer and president, Bankers Warehouse 


erations. 
Milk Dealers’ Assn. 


ham, Ala. 


Co. He was active both in the American 
Warehousemen’s Assn. and the Associated 
Traffic Clubs of America. 


ager for the Mallinckrodt Chemical Works; 
former assistant traffic manager, Los Angeles 
Harbor Dept., and more recently with British 
Ministry of War transport office, 


Pappenfus, 51, 
ager, S. A. Moffett Food Co., Seattle, Wash., 
with whom he had been associated since 1932. 


Hill, 64, long active in canned 
as well as fresh food field and its coastwide 
past decade 
Carnation Co.’s fresh milk and ice cream op- 
Former president Washington State 
(Litteljohn) 


T. O. Melton, 75, a leading fruit and pro- 
duce wholesaler distributor around Birming- 


for 


Perry S. Newcomb, 57, Pacific Coast man- 
ager, Barber Steamship Lines. Former presi- 


Charles G. Guild, , 80, retired secretary, 
Wayne Pump Co., Fort Wayne, Ind. Former 
head Burlington ‘Wheel Co., Burlington, Ia. 


Frederick W. Naylor, 69, claim agent, 
Shepard & Morse Lumber and Steamship Co. 
of Boston and New York. He has been with 
the company for 55 years. 


former traffic man- 


Thomas J. Horan, 73, president, Thomas J. 
Horan Transportation Co., New York, opera- 
tors of a fleet of barges ,and scows in the 
N. Y. port. 


Henry L. Ebsen, 76, for 50 years, chief 
engineer, W. & A. Fletcher Corp., Hoboken, 
N. J., shipbuilders. During first World War 
Mr. Ebsen introduced a steam turbine for 
propulsion of ships and set up schools in 
New Jersey and New York for training in 
its construction. 


Frederick B. Macy, 80, former president, 
National Assn. of Cotton Mfrs. In 1914, he 
and a brother, George Macy, organized the 
brokerage firm, F. B. Macy & Co. which 
dealt in textile fabrics. He had been treas- 
urer, general manager, Soule Mills. 

James M. Kurn, 74, 
Frisco Railroad. 


Los An- 


general man- 


manager, 


former president, 


WLWAUKEE, WIS. | 


WISCONSIN'S LARGEST 


ANSE 
STORAGE QO. 
126 N. Jefferson St., Milwaukee 2, Wis. 


Since 1904 we have served the Jobbing Trade and Offer: 
STORAGE SPACE MOTOR TRUCK SERVICE 
POOL CAR DISTRIBUTION BOAT DOCKAGE 
CUSTOMS BONDED SPACE STEVEDORING 


Representatives: 
AMERICAN CHAIN OF WAREHOUSES 
Harrison 1496 
w York—Tel. Plaza 1234 
INTERL AKE TERMINALS, INC. 
New York—Tel. Murray Hill 5-8397 


SHEBOYGAN, WIS. | 


SHEBOYGAN 
Warehouse & Forwarding Co. 


A Merchants & Manufacturers Warehouse 


llth and Illinois Ave. Sheboygan, Wis. 
Member ef May. W.A. Wis. W. A. 


TORONTO, ONT. | M. A. RAWLINSON, Pres. & Con. Mgr. 


M. RAWLINSON, Ltd. 


Established 1885 610 Yonge St., Toronto 5, Can. 


Seven Buildings to Meet All Requirements for Modern 
Storage and Distribution 

Bonded Pool Car Distribution. Heusehold 

Goods Moved, Packed, Shipped and Stored. 

Members of CanWA—NFWA—BAIFR—FWRA—TC&W—ALLIED VAN LINES 


c 


WLWAUKEE, WIS. | 


NATIONAL TERMINALS CORPORATION 


954 SO. WATER grace REET, WAUKEE 4 
e itch 
Milwaukee's most modern and best ooh a Waterfront Warehouse. 
Mitemobile storage. Warehousing on unit basis for spot stocks. Sterage 
"In transit". Pool car distribution, Customs Bonded. 
Member of A. W. A. & W. W. A. 


TORONTO, ONTARIO | 
TERMINAL WAREHOUSES LIMITED 


Located on Torento's Harbour Front in the heart of Industrial Onterie 
COMPLETE MODERN STORAGE AND 
DISTRIBUTION FACILITIES 


Dry Storage Cold Storage Bended Storage 
Office and Light Manufacturing Space Lowest Insurance 
Field Warehous 


MILWAUKEE, WIS. | ‘Milwaukee's Finest” 
National Warehouse Corporation 
— STATE BONDED — 


EVERY CONCEIVABLE 

WAREHOUSE & DISTRIBU- 

TION SERVICE AFFORDED 
A.D.T. Service 


468 E. Bruce St., Milwaukee 4 
C. & N.W.R.R. Siding 


MUWAUKEE, wis. | —Phone Marquette 7091 
TERMINAL STORAGE CO. 


100-112 W. Seeboth St. 


Milwaukee 4, Wisconsin 


Cooler, Freezer and General Merchandising Sterage 
Deep Water Deck, Private Siding 
en C.M.St.P. & P. R.R. 


MONTREAL, QUE. 


STLAWRENCE WAREHOUSE INC. 


1-VAN HORNE AVENUE “WONTREAL,CANADA 

200,000 SQ. FT. GF MODERN FIREPROOF SPACE 

LOCATED IN THE EXACT CENTER OF THE CITY 
oF 


New York Representative: Freak a Tully 
277 Broadway, New orth 


& Man. Dir. 


Westmount Transfer gs Storage Ltd. 


205 Olivier Ave., Westmount, P. Q. 


LOCAL AND LONG DISTANCE MOVERS 
Private Reem System fer Sterage 
CRATING, PACKING and SHIPPINE 
Charges Collected and Promptly Remitted 

Member: N. F. W. 4.. Gan. W. A. 


= 
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SOS Firequand dispatches fire with a potent dose of 
vaporizing: liquid. It is America’s great utility fire 
extinguisher because of its handy size and overall 
effectiveness. 5-0-5 FineGuand vaporizing liquid forms 
heavy fire -smothering gas, quickly stifles flame, 
guards against post-ignition hazards. FineGuand 
resists freezing to approximately 48° below zero. 
Safety Phiare assures new pump action always. 


WHERE—on electrical, chemical, gasoline, paint fires. Ideal 
for car, truck, plane, boat, home, factory use. 


HOW—turn handle either way to release safety lock. Pump 
stream around the outer edge or base of fire. 


GENERAL IT'S DEPENDABLE 


Distributors in principal cities 

cAGO DALLAS NEW 
West Coast Affiliate: The General Pacific Corp. 
LOS ANGELES ° San 


Alaskan 
214 Gel. 5 Gel. 5 Gel. 


Large safety poster of FineQuand 
for wall display. Write Detroit office. 
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INDEX TO GENERAL ADVERTISERS 


Public start on page 79 are arranged 
habetically by states, cities and firms. 


A 
Air Transport Assn. of America.................... 63 
American Airlines, Front Coyer 
American Chain Ladder 4 
American District Telegraph Co............20+s.006 69 
B 


Baker-Raulang Company 


c 

D 

E 

Edison Stge. Battery Div. Thomas A. Edison, Inc.. 70 

Battery Co... 33 

F 

Filter Paper Co. 70 
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184 
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Don't assume you can't get equipment—inquire 
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